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Abdur Eahim Klaau, campaigns 
of, 6351f, 

Abliang Khan Habsiii, 630ff. 

Abliaya, son of Bimbisara, 442. 

Abhayacleva, commentator, 793. 

Abliimanyn, king of Kasmir, 949. 

Abilina vabharati, work of Abhiuava, 
901, 991ff . 

Abliinavagiipta, commentator, 670, 

; '^674., 

Abhilasitarthacintamaiii, five varie- 
ties of pictures in, 905ff . 

Adiiarma, metaphysical significance 
of, 792ff. 

Adharniastikaya, Jaina conception 
of, 792 fib 

Adhiraja Iiidra, 962, 966. 

Adityadasa, father of Varahamihira, 
984f. 

Agnimitra, king, 819. 

Agnipuraiia, classification of Gunas in, 
45Dff ; definition of poetry in, 448f ; 
Aladhyama and Udfisina described 
in, 779 ; theory of Riti and Giina 
in, 44-8-60 ; treatment of Ritis and 
Vrttis in, 450-4; relation between 
Gunas and Dosas in, 454-5 ; topo- 
graphical information in, 471-8. 

Agnisarman, 958. 

Aharya Abhiiiaya, definition of, 449. 

Ajatasatrii, Licchavi government 
destroyed by, 440f. 

Ajivikas, 611. 

Akaradhikarapurusa, function of, 125. 

Akbar, animal slaughter stopped by, 
137f ; sun vror shipped by, 137ff. 

Akbar, coins of, 157. 

Aksapatalika, function of, 124. 

Aksobhya Tirtha, disciple of Madhva, 
970. 

Alainkara, Dandin’s definition of, 836£. 

Alaungsitthu, Burmese king, 285. 

Amarakosa, Udasina explained 
in, 780f. 


Amarasimha, 949. 

Ambar, early career of, 630-1 ; king 
set up by, 633 ; defeat of, 63Sf. 

Ambai’-jiu, slave, GSOftb 

Anima I, king, 963f. 

Amoghavarsa, son of Govinda III, 738f . 

Anandagiri (or Anandajnana), com- 
mentator, 597. 

Anandpal, son of Jaipal, 935; defeat 
of, 15. 

Ancient India, disposal of dead bodies 
in, 439-40. 

Aiiiruddha Bhatta, abode of, 726. 

Anoratha, Burmese king, 285. 

Anta^ipurika, function of, 125. 

Anubhava, definition of, 449fn. 

Anugita, teachings of, 192f. 

Anusamyana, notes on, 810-13. 

Apadana, Avadana and, 32-6. 

Arasiyakere inscr., title used for Hari- 
hara I in, 525. 

Arclhadhatuka, grammatical meaning 
of, 280. 

Ardhamagadhi, preposition in, 987-8. 

Arhatship, 716f. 

Ari, 770. 

Artha-jsastra, Kura] shows parallel 
ideas with, 247fi‘, 

Aruna, god, 518; Varuua connected 
with, 518 ff. 

Aryabhata, Varahamihira refers to, 
984 f. 

Aryadeva, Cittavisuddhiprakarana of, 
705-21; date of, 709 f. ; homo of, 
610, 972-3,978 f. 

AryaSjPuranic traditions about earlier 
homes of, 461-469. 

Asahga, date of, 5 fn ; Guhyasamaja 
ascribed to, 5; Prajnaparamita- 
sadhana introduced by, 5. 

Asoka, heaven and hell in Edicts of, 
80fi. ; references in Buddhist 
literature to 36; remarks on 
E^E.IVof, 76*87. ^ 
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Asoka inscrs., 'Aiiusamyana’ in, 810- 
13; fonnuiaii in, 215-9. 

Astavargika, official, 126. 

Astasahasrika-pindartha etc., aspects 
of ^iinyata in, 170. 

Atisa, BuddMst writer, 710. 

xltman, size (parimaiia) of, 668 ; (of 
Tirthikas) compared witk Tatlia- 
ta (of Baddhism) , 30 f.; Upani- 
sadic doctrine of, 648 ft*.; Yajna- 
valkya’s definition of, 649. 

Avadanas, Apadana and, 32-6 ; Sarva- 
stivadin works, 34; nature and 
types of, 34f. 

Avalladevi, Hiina princess, Kariia’s 
marriage with, 136. 

Avalokitesvara, dliarani delivered by, 


949; study of lialiabhasya ni, 
948-50. 

Bhaganna DIsa, successor of \ iiaya 
Dasa, 972. 

Bhagavat, five forms of, 617. 

Bliagavata, authority of, 306; .'.aiiic 
Paiicaratra , 645fn . 

Bhagavatas, 194f. 

Bhagavrtti, date of, 949f. 

Bhagiratliavarnian, father of Kaku^- 
thavarinan, 199ii‘. 

Bhamati, Bhaskara quote I in, 6"f6if. 

Bhandagarika, fiuietioii of, 124. 

Bhafija dynasties, goiiealogicai tubii-r. 
of, 760if. 

Bhaaiiicandra, Jaiu monk in Akbar's 
court, 13S. 

Bharata, poetic theories of, 84ih‘. 

Bliaratamaliika, location of TJasina in 
commentary of, 781. 

Bharttriiari, writer, 949. 

Bharu, king, 51 7f. 

Bhariikaccha, sea-port town, 517f., 
743ft. 

Bliasa, emondatioii of a hhka of, 
530 f. 

Bhaskara, commentator of Gita, 663-7 ; 
Jayatirtha on, 670-72; relation 
between Saixkara and, 063 ft. ; 
^8aukara’s contemporaneity with, 
673ft.; ‘Satyopadi-vada’ of, 669-70; 
theological views of, 072-3; 
Vilcaspati Misra, posterior to, 
667 £. 

Bhaskararaya, author of Bhatia- 
candrikii , 294 f. 

Bhaskaracarya, 254 L 

Blia^ba, meaning of, 481. 

Bhatta Tauta, teacher of Abliinava, 


Avatara, doctrine of, 188 fib 
Aziz Malik (better known as Fath 
Khan), son of Malik Aiiibar, 


Babhruvahana, Arjuna’s son by 
Pandyan princess, 64 fu, 74. 

Badarayana, 293 ff. ; Upavarsa identi- 
fied with, 293 fn. 

Bahli {or Balhika), location of, 38; 
connection of Karddamaka kings 
with, 38 f. 

Baijnath Prasastis, kings of Kira 
mentioned in, 16. 

Bajrao, death of, 935. 

Baladhuri, Al-Kiraj mentioned by, 11. 

Baladitya, Chatsu inscr. of, 481. 

Ballala IV, king, 628ff . 

Baro Jaipal, king, 937. 

Basahi jplate, contents of, 951ff. 

Bastar, human sacrifice in Dantosvari 
shrine at, 94; Nagavamsi kings 
of, 92ff. 

Baud, Bhaiija rulers of, 751. 

Baud Charter, date of, 758-9 ; descrip- 
tion of, 751-2; genealogical list of 
Bhanja rulers in, 759-62 jobject of, 
759; place-names in, 760; text 
of, 762-7. 

Beginati, variant of Brahmaputra 
river, 55, 

Bengal, Buddhist commentaries in, 


Bhavaviveka-Bhaviveka, his view on 
Tathata, 30 f. 

Bibliographical Notes, 625-8. 

Bhimasukla, Kalidasa’s association 
with, 833. 

Bhisak, function of, 125. 

Bhoja, death of, 955; Gwalior Prasasti 
of, 740; Kalidasa’s legendary asso- 
ciation with, 831lf. ; 
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poetic theories of, 840 ; Pra,tih{lr«a 
king, 9oi ff . 

Bodli-Gaya, Bodhisattva images at, 418f . 
Bodh-Gaya Image iuseription, 417-9. 


to 


of, 


Bodhicitta, 2f,, 712ff. ; definitioii of, 
714. 

Bodhisattvahood, 714, 716. 

Bogle, account of his mission 
Tibet, 420 if. 

Brahma-Samba ridha, ceremony 

304-6. 

Brahmaism, Pancaratra and, 647. 

Brahinanical gods, Tantrie practices in 
worship of, 684, 

Brahmaputra, river, 54ff, ; its variants, 
55 ; Muhammad Bakhtyar^s march 
by bank of, 56, 

BiTihmi inscriptions, style in, 219-20. 

Brhanmitra, original name of Varaha- 
mihira, 986. 

Bukka 1, titles used by, 523 f., 531. 

Buddha, Tibetan names of, 46-8. 

Biiddharaja, ruler of Malwa, 612. 

Buddhavarman, text of the grant of, 
210 f. ; not mentioned in {Saiaiika- 
yana i users., 211 f. 

Buddhism, growth of philosophic system 
in, 585 ff. ; no Tantrie rituals in 
(early), 8 £. ; Sahkhya influence in 
585 f. ; Tantricism in, 682 f. 

Buddhist-Chinese literature, 607 f. 

Buddhist Logic, sources of, 499-502. 

Buddhist Manuscript at Gilgit, 227-36; 
Chinese and Tibetan versions of, 
228-30; date of, 230; interesting 
points noted in, 232-5; resume of 
contents of, 231; title of, 227f.; 
text of, 235-6. 

Buddhist passage, .Sankara’s reference 
to, 981. 

Buddhist Scriptures, divisions of, 32f. 

Budhagupta, 786 ff., 989, 

Burdhankot, Muhammad Bakhtyar at, 
52f ; location of, 53 ff . 

Buzurjmehr, Varahainihira and, 984-6, 

Oahamaua Anahila, king, 954 f. 

Caitanya-caritainrta, author of, 98if. ; 
date of, 98-9 ; works and authors 
mentioned in, 99-102. 
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Cakrakotya, Nriga\\ami5is of, 92.7. 

Cakras, description of, 702 f. 

Galukyas (Eastern), 736-41. 

Calukya Bliima If, king, 963 f . 

Caiacjavarman, 8alahkt\vaiia king, 200if , 

Oandra kings, 960 fii, 

Candradova, king, 951, 953, 956. 

Candraditya, feudatory chief, 93. 

Oandragoniin, travels from Nalaiula to 
Potala by, 235. 

Candrakirtti, commentator, 972 f. 

Oaryilpadas, Buddhist treatises, 997. 

Gatubhanavara, explanation of, 109 f. 

Ceylon, first Aryan colonization of, 
742-50. 

Chambas, hostilities of Kiras against, 

13 f. 

Ohandogya Upanisad, date of, 190. 

Changiz Khiin, 630. 

Ohausa^ Yogini temple, inscribed images 
in, 165 ff., 167 fn. ; date of, 169. 

China, Kalidasa^s story in, 829-34. 

Oittavisuddhiprakarana of Aryadeva, 

705 ff. 

Citra, application of Rasa and Dhvani 
theories to, 903 f. 

Coins and weights. Bengali system of, 

158 ff* 

Cola Par an taka I, 74. 

Daivagarika, official, 126. 

Dam, Indian coin, 157ff, 

Damodarpur copper-plates, Uparika- 
maharajas and Kumaramatyas 
in, 786. 

Dancing, 967 ; antiquity of, 154-6. 

Dandin, poetic theories of, 836ff, 

Daniyal, prince, 630. 

Dantidiirga, Ras^rakiita king, 495. 

Dasappa, disciple of JagannMia 
Dasa, 972. 

Daj^arupa, dramatic rules in, 983. f 

Dasas, followers of 8ri Madkvacarya, 

97011. 

Dasapalla copper-plate agreement^ 

943-7 ; authoJT ^^0% ^945 ; date ol, 945 ^ i! 

text and tl^ahrfation of, 94G.7. - ' 4^ 

Dayitavi^nu, forefather of Pala kings, 

481 ff.' . 


I 


Pecoan^Bhah campaign in, 639. 
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Deity, conception of, 40 ff, ; process 
of visualization of, 42 ff. 

DevaciasT, female dancer, 154-5. 

Devaklmdga, Devavarma identified 
with, 482. 

Devkot, Muhammad Bakhtyar’s death 
at, 61. 

Devasvamin, commentator, 294. 

Devavarman, Ralaukayana king, 209 ff. 

Dhammaghosaka, explanation of, 110. 

Dhanahjaya, Dasarupa of, 9S3. 

Dliaranenclra, serpent king, 96. 

Dharanis, Tantras differ from, 8. 

Dharani-mantrapadas, 570. 

Dharma, metaphysical significance 
of, 792 ff. 

Dharmaclhikaraiiika, official, 126. 

Dharmakirtti, Saukaracarya and, 973. 

Dharmapala, king of Gauda, 480 ff ; 
details about, 486 f. *, Kiras defeated 
by, 13; three ancestors of, 481, 

Dharmastikaya, Jain conception of, 
792 ff. 

Dharma-thakur, god, 682. 

Dharmottara, commentator, 504. 

Dhrnva, son of Rastrakfita Krsna I, 
496 f. 

Dhurodhikari, official, 123.- 

DhyanI Buddhas, names of, 43. 

Dighavapi, Tissaks residence in, 107. 

Diksa, functions in, 696-7. 

Dinakadu inscr., object of, 495. 

Dinnfiga, Buddhist logician, 266, 979. 

Dipahkara Srijnana, king Nayapala 
contemporary of, 71()f. 

Dipavamsa, legend of Vijaya in, 742-3; 
sources of, 744. 

Dombiheriika, author of Ganacakra- 
vidhi, 710. 

Dosas, blemishes of poetry, 839ff, 

Dutaka, function of, 123. 

Dntthagaman i in Rohana, local tradi- 
tions about, 107-9. 

Durgapuja, Tantric rites in, 690ff. 

Durgara, modern Dugar (Dogra) identi- 
fied with, 13. 

Durjayabhanja, father of Kanaka- 
bhanja, 759,767. 

Dvaraka, Krsna’s shifting to, 863ff“, 


Eastern Crdiikyas, 491-98, 9626’. 

Ederu inscr., 736. 

Ekasitipada-vastu-yaga, Tantric iiillu- 
ence in, 685 f. 

Elephant, Dravidiaii words for, 25S-G">, 

Esvaryapaia, Javanese Faucataiitra 
refers to, 931 f. 

Father Sebastian ;;\lanriqiie, 872 If. 

Patuhat-i-'Aclii Slifdii, work of Fiiziirii 
A s ta ra bads, 6*29 . 

Ferishta, account of Hindu-iaoskuti war 
in, 954; Panealantra nicntioned in, 
984. 

Gfihadavrda dynasty, early history of, 
951-G. 

Grdiadavala records, officials ineiitioncd 
in, 124-6; sources of revenue men- 
tioned in, 128-9; ^turuskadanda’ in, 
955 f. 

Gajabahu, cousin of Parakkamabfdni, 
111 f. 

Gamagamika, official, 123. 

Gammaturu inscr,, object of, 494-5. 

Ganapavaram plates, object of, 491, 

Gargya, sage, 808. 

Gauda, king Narasiniha of, 918-50. 

Gaut.lipati, Dinajpur Piliar inscr. of, 
789-791. 

Gavamayana, kind of sacrifice, 926 L 

Ghanarama, wrong account of Pains 
given by, 484. 

Ghora Ahgirasa, teacher of Krsna Deva- 
kipiitra, 189 f., 194 fn. 

Ghosfindi stone inscr., notes on, 795-0. 

Gilgrt, Buddhist Afs. at, 227-236, 59»7- 
70. 

Gita, Brahmanism and, 190-1 ; com- 
mentaries on, 663 fi'. ; date of, 
189 fn.; growth of, 190-1; nature 
of contents of, 615 f. ; source of, 
188-96; Upanisadic influence in, 
190. 

Girdharpur Bnlhmi inscr. (year 28), 
importance of, 148; note on, 145-H. 

Gokuladhikarapurusa, function of, 125. 

Gopfila, king, 481,485 ff., 951. 

Govinda II, son of Rastrakfita Krsna i, 
496 f., 737 f. ; successor of Dhruva- 
raja, 497 f. 



Govinda TV, Cambay plates of, 739. 

Gnliyasamaja, age of Tantras anti, 1-10 ; 
Asaiiga’s antliorsliip of, 5 ; bodhi- 
citta in, 2 f. ; date of, 5; deity- 
worsliip described in, 42-4. 

Gnnaigliar inscr., information about 
Vainyagiipta in, 785 f. 

Gunas, Bharata’s theory of, 840 f. ; 
embellishments of poetry, 835 ff; 
two divisions of, 841 ff; Vamana’s 
theory of, 835-52. 

Guptas (Imperial), chronology of, 78G-S. 

Gupta sculpture, 588-90. 

Haraprasad Sastri, 307-416; principal 
subjects that received attention of, 
310-11 ; Bengali articles by, 323-330 ; 
Bengali works of, 372-73 ; search for 
jMss. conducted by,‘ 330-44; contri- 
bution to Bengali literature and 
grammar by, 311-14, 320 ff.; contri- 
bution to history of later Buddhism 
by, 344ff.; list of writings of, 
372-416. 

Haribhadra, 8unyata as classified by, 
170. 

I-Tarihara I, attainments of, 521 ff., 
531ff.; foundation of Vijayanagara 
by, 521 ff . ; titles of, 522 ff. 

Harivamsa, son of Dhanapati, 759, 


ture of, 591-594 ; architectural terms 
connected with, 594 ; three typt\s 
of, 593. 

Hippokoura, capital of ViUvayakura, 
256 fl‘. ; identification of Kolhapur 
with ,256-8; meaning of, 257. 

Hiravijaya-Siiri, Jaina monk, 137 f. 

Huviska, 145,148, 800; interval betweem 
Vasiska and, 145 f. 

Ibrahim ^Adil Shahi, 029 ff., 640 f. ; 
grandson of Mahmud, 952. 

India, Aryan migration to, 4G3 f. ; 
origin of Aryans and non-Aryans in, 
4G5fi'. ; Firishta’s account of Hindn- 
Moslem war in, 954; Mahmud’s 
invasions of, 934-42; Mughal archi- 
tecture in, 877. 

Indian inscriptions, auspicious formula 
in, 225-6. 

Indians, ethnological and linguistic 
divisions of, 461 fi\ 

Indrabhutipacla, king of Orissa, 709. 

Indra festival, references to, 06 ff. 

Indra,4arman, 958. 

Indravarman, 962, 966; Bamatirtham 
plates of, 965 f . 

Indrota Baivapa Saunaka, sage, 808. 

Indus Valley script, origin of, 582. 

Inscriptions, formal elements in, 215-26. 

Inscriptions: 

Af^oka insers., 215-19 ; 

Baijnath insers., 16; 

Brahmi insers.. 219 f, ; 

Chatsu inscr. of Briladitya, 481 ; 

Ellore copperplate, 209, 211 ; 

Ganapavaram plates 491 ; 

Gahadavala records, 121ff., 124-6, 
128-9 ; 

Girdharpur Brahmi inscr., 145-8; 

Hathigumpha inscr., 219 ; 

Kanaibadf^i insers., 50 ff.; 

Khajuraho inscr., 14 ; 

Khalimpur copperplate, 11 ; ^ ; 

Kharosthi insers., 219 ; ^ 

Kolleru grant, 208, 211 ; 

Konteru copperplates, 209, 211 ; ^ 

AEainamati copperplate, 282-9 ; - 

Matbhti inscr. , 148, 225 fn , ‘ i | ;; 

Wtinnr Eock Edict, 115 f ^ j ' V i 


Harivarman, Kadamba king, date of; 


Hastalekha, meaning of, 898. 
Hastivarman, Salahkayana king, 
209 ff, ; identification of, 213 f. 
Hathigumpha inscriptions, features of, 


Hetu, essential conditions of, 504 ff . ; 
types of, 601. 

Hetucakranirnaya (Translation) , 511- 
14; aim of , 267 ; Tibetan text and 
Sanskrit reconstruction of, 268-72 ; 
work of Dihnaga, 266-72. 

Hindu Drama, convention of, 081-83. 
Hinduism, Pre-Aryan elements in, 191 ; 

Tantricism in, 682 f. 

Hindu Philosophy, notion of time in, 
149-53. 

Hindu Theatre, 973-7, 991-4; architec- 



Kalpadruko.sa, location of l\faclhTamo 
andUclilsiiia in? 78L 

Kamaiasila, reference to Bin'klhavaeaiin 
in commentary of, 499 If. 

Kmnandakiya, *\[adliyama anti Udasina 
described in, 778 IT. 

Kamarfipa, Mohammad Bakhtyar\s fi^iu 
at, 50 f ; Fala kings of, 005. 

Kamasfitra, quotations from, 597. 

KanauJ, M.alimricrs in^msion of, 957i'. 

Kanaka Bilsa, disciple of \'yrisa Haya, 
971. 

Kaiiaibadasi inscr., 50 if. 

Ka nakabhan ja , Band ( 'iia rter of , 7 5 1 -Git . 

Kangra, Kira identified with, 14 if. 

Kan i ska, SCO f. 

Kannaradeya, son of king 8oiiukvara. 


Mnsinikunda plates of yisnuvardha- 
na, 492 ; 

Nasika insers., 220 ft*, j 

Pasapubarru plates of Visniivar- 
dhana, 491 ; 

Fedavegi copperplates, 210 f . ; 

Peravali inscription of Yisnuvar- 
dhana, 492; 

iVatihara insers., 121 ff. ; 

Rajapur copperplate, 93; 

Rock Edict IV, 76-87 ; 

Eiidradaman inscr., 224 f. ; 

Rummindei inscr., 77 ; 

Satavahana insers., 223 f. ; 

Selapadu inscription 491 ; 

Usavadata inscr., 224; 

Yewnr grant, 134, f. ; 

Jagannatha Diisa, succevssor of Bhaga- 
nna, 972. 

Jaina Metaphysics, Dharma and 
Adharmain, 792-4. 

Jaina schools, four divisions of, 


Kanva, dynasty, 798 f. 

Kapittliaka, town, 984. 

Karanika, function of, 120. 

Karddamaka kings, 374); ancestral homo 
of, 37 ff. 

Karkacarya, date of, 928-9; determina- 
tion of east according to, 924. 

Karna, king of Tripnri, 951,954 If; son 
of Gahgeyadeva Kalaeuri, 15 ; death 
of, 955. 

Karnataka Country, Dasas of, 969-72. 

Karyadhikarapuriisa, function of, 125. 

Kasika,949 £. 

Kathakali, Tamil work, 967 f. 

Kabyayana, determination of east accor- 
ding to, 928 f. 

Kautiliya, Conception of l^fadhyama 
and Udasina in, 770 if. 

Kavya, defined by Dhvani and post- 
Dhvani writers, 448 f. ; soul of, 835, 
835 fn. 

Kayastha, function of, I2G. 

Kerala, art of Pantomime in, 967-8. 

Kh (Indo-European) in Sanskrit and 
Avestan, 131 . 

Khajuraho inscription^ Kiras mentioned 


Jaipal, -952 ; MahmuePs defeat of, 
934-5,938. 

Jajalladeva, king of Ratanpur, 95. 

Jalayuru plates, object of, 492-3 ; loca- 
tion of place-names in, 493, 

Jambudvipa, 972 f . ; Puranic division 
of, 883 f. 

Janaka, Aryan prince, 441. 

Janamejayas (three), synchronistic list 
of 808-9. 

Janamejaya Pariksits, 804-9. 

Jatavarman Simdarapandya I, 65. 

Jayasiniha I, king, 960, 966. 

Jayaf^ila, translator, 710. 

Jayatirtha, commentator, 669 ff. 

Jayapida, king, 729. 

Jeronimo Veroneo, supposed architect 
of Taj. 872 ff. 

Jivatman, 19,45. 

Kakusthavarman, Kadamba king, 197- 


Kalayavana, death of, 863,865. 
Kfdidasa, his embassy to Kuntala’s 
court, 200 f. ; legend about, 831 if. 
Kalika-Purana, method of sacrificing 
he-goats in, 689-90, 


Khalimpur copperplate, Kiras mentioned 


Khandadeva, AOmamsa teacher, 294- 
Khan-i-Khanaii, official title, 630 If, 
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Kharavela, Aguimitra conteiuporary 
of, 819. 

Kharostlii inscriptions, characteristics 
of, 219. 

Kira, Baijnatli Prasastis mention kings ^ 

■ of, 16'j 'Baladhnri' .. refers to. 11 ; 

. early . history of, i2ff . ; hostilities 
of Ghamhar against, 13'; . identifica^ 
tioii of Kiragrama or Baijnath in 
Kangra 'with, 12 ; Khajuraho ins- 
cription refers to, 14 j Klialimpur 
copperplate refers to, 11, 14; 

kingdom of, 11-17; connection of 
, .Sahiyas with, 15 f, ■ 

Kirtivarman II, Calukya ruler, 495. 
Kirtti Nissahka Malla, king of Ceylon, 
745, 745 fn. 

Kollapura (or Kollagiri), ancient name 
of Kolhapur, 257 fii. 

Kottaprda, function of, 123. 

Korroparru inscription, 736. 

Kulluka, Madhyama and Udasiua inter- 
preted by, 773 ff. 

Kumara Devi, Licchavi princess, 442. 
Kumaragupta, 989 f. ; contemporary of 
Kakusthavarman, 199 ff. 

Kumara Kainpana, 526. 

Kuinaramatyas, 786. 

Kumarapala, date of, 489 f. 

Kumbha, Maharann, 602 f. 

Kural (Tamil work), political ideas 
in, 244-52. 

Kurahgi, queen of Indragnimitra, 
418. 

Krsna I, Rastrakiita king, 496; civil 
war after death of, 496. 

Krsuadasa Kaviraja, note on Caitanya- 
caritamrta of, 98-102. 

Krsna Devakipixtra, Krsna of Maha- 
bhiirata not identical with, 189 f. 
Krsna Deva Raya, South Indian 
emperor, 971. 

Krsnavarman, Kadamba king, 197 f. 
Krsna-Vasudeva, 645f. 

. Ksatriyas, Brahmanas merged into, 
483; non-Aryans designated as, 
440 ff. 

Ksetrapala, anthropomorphic descrip- 
tion of, 240 ; descriptions of, 238 f . ; 
offerings for, 240 f . ; popular names 


and forms of, 241-42 ; 8aivite deity, 
237-43; worship of, 242-43. 

Ksetradevi, presiding deity of field, 243, 

Ksirasvauiin, 781; coiieoptioii of 
Udfisina in commentary of, 781. 

Laghumanasaui, work of Maujula- 
carya, 254 f. 

Lakhnauti, Muhammad Bakhtyar’s 
governmental seat at, 51. 

Laksmadeva, king of Malava, 16; son. 
of U day iTidi ty a , 953 . 

LaksmI, cult of, 646. 

Laksmiinkara, female V^ajrayana writer, 
709. 

Lala, kingdom, 742 fi‘. ; identification 
* of, 744f . 

Lata, locality of, 744 f. 

Lalitaditya, Kashmir under, 13. 

Lalitavistara, Baiikliya mentioned 
in, 587; Vaisali described in, 443. 

Lanka, island, 972. 

Lahkadipa, island, 743 f. 

Last Judgment, Mahapralaya and, 18-21 

Licchavis of Vaif^fili, Buddha's relics 
claimed by, 446-7 ; Buddhist account 
of, 441 ; disposal of dead bodies 
among, 439-40; early references to, 
440 ff; matrimonial connection of 
Guptas with, 442; Alahavira's 
conncetion with, 444; non-Aryan 
elements among, 441 ff . ; origin of, 
439-47. 

Madanapfila, king, 490. 

Madhava II, son of Aryavarman, 198. 

Madhava III, father of Aviiiita, 197 ; 
date of, 198 ff. 

Aladhavavarman I, date of, 961 fn. ; 
Polamuru plates of, 959, 961 fn.; 
Visiiukunclin king, 273 ff., 95/ ff. 

Madhavavarman II, Visnukundin king, 
274 ff. ; Ipur plates of,, 957 f, 

Madhavavarman, III, Visnukundin 
king, 275 ff, 

Madhva, 670 ff, , , ' 

Madhvaoarya, 969 ff. ; followers of, 
969ff. ; main teachings of, 969. 

Madhyama, political significance of, 
770-83* : 

Madhyamikas, Vajrayana inffuenced 

■ , , 'W 719. f. ", “ : -t:,' r'l.ii 


by, 712 f. 


* 












Sladiiyamikas and Tathata, 30-31* 

3fadhyrmta-vibhanga, aspects of 
Sunyata in, 170. 

jMagadha, Vainyagupta^s rule in, 9S9, 

Maghinduvarajaj identification of, 
492-3. 

Mababliarata,, Northern and Southern 
recensions of, 598 f. ; i*eference to 
Madhyama and Udasma in, 772 ff. 

I^lahabharata in Tamil, 71 ff, ; three 
versions of, 71, 

iSlahabliarata War, Pandyan kings 
playing part in, 64 f. 

Mahabhasya, study of, 948 tf. 

]Mahrunaya (goddess), origin and des- 
cription of, 168. 

Maliaparinibbana Sutta, account of 
Licchavis in, 440-1, 446-7. 

Mahapralaya and Last Judgment, 
18-21. 

Maharthasasanika official, 126. 

Mahasadhanika official, 126. 

Mahasthan, ancient capital, 948. 

Mahasthan Gad, antiquity and descrip- 
tion of of, 722-6 ; Pundravardhana 
identified with, 727-35, 

Mahasthan Gad inscr., Bhandarkar and 
Jayaswal’s remarks on, 733 f. 

Mahattama, official, 123. 

Mahattara, official, 123, 

Mahavamsa, inscriptions confirm auth- 
enticity of, lllf. ; interpretation 
of, 107-12; legend of Vijaya in, 
743-4 ; sources of, 744. 

3^Iahavastu, Licchavis mentioned in, 
444. 

Mahavira, 444. 

Mahay ana, Kalacakra theory adopted 
by, 682; later phases of, 711 ff. 

Mahayanasutralaiikara, comparison of 
Guhyasamaja and, 6 ff . 

Mahiladipa, island, 743 f. 

Mahilarattha, island, 742. 

MahipMa, king, 612. 

Mahipala I, 789, 791, 

Mahmud, account of invasions of, 
934 ff . ; invasion of India by, 
052 f. 

Mainamati copperplate, contents of, 


283; date of, 283-4; description of, 
282-3; identiticaiiun ofplacesiacni- 
tioned ill, 284-6; test of, 2S0-7 ; 
translation of, 288-9. 

Malavikagn ini lira , 998. 

Maiers, iiili tribe, 8SG if. 

MalikAmbar: a new life, 629-14. 

Malpabarias, British control over, 
888 ff. ; historical docianeiits regard- 
ing, 892 f. *5 geographical bouiidurieh 
of, 893-5; origin of, 8s6)-97. 

jMaiwa, -Moslem invasion of, 952 il. 

Manasa, goddess, 168. 

Mandala, 770 i‘u, ; medium of worship. 
685 f. 

Mahjula, Arabic •manfiraP connected 
with, 254-56. 

Manjiilacarya, astronomer, 254 f. 

Maujmh-imulakalpa, Mantrayana work, 
5. . 

IMantranaya, section of Muhayaiia, 
711 ff. 

Mantriii, function of, 124. 

iMaiiu, Udasina defined and located by, 
775f. 

Atainismrti, Aradhyauia and Udasina 
described in, 773 f., 775. 

Alaryadfidhurya, official, 123. 

MaskadevI, sister of king RrijabhOsaiia 
97. 

Mathura epigraph, peculiarities of, 
225 fn. ; reasons for use of Macedo- 
nian month-name in, 148 ; Scythian 
tribal names in, 800-02. 

Mathura inscr., 225 f. 

Medhatithi, Madhyama and Udasina 
interpreted by, 773. 

Mepputtur Narayana Bhaitatiri, life 
and works of, 22-29. 

Mem, 883 f. 

Mihira Bhoja, Pratihara king, 121. 

Minor Eock Edict (Yerragudi copy), 
find-spot of, 115 ; importance of, liof. 
language of, 115; text of, 110-8; 
translation of, 118-20; method of 
engraving employed in, 113 fib ; 

Mirak Babir, or Changiz Khan, 630. 

Mitra MijSra, Madhyama and Udasina 
interpreted by, 776 ff. 
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Mughal Tillies, Monetary system of, 
157-60. 

Muhammad Baklibyar, death of, G1 ; 
Tibetan expedition of, 50 ff. 

Mukunda Bliahia, ruler of Daspaiia, 
9,45 If. ' 

Multan, Malimud’s invasion of Jats of, 
942. 

Mundas, origin of, 465. 

Aiiihja, king of Bhara, 134; his fight 
with Tailapa and other kings, 135-6. 

iMusinikunda plates (6, G84), object of, 
492. 

Muttra, iMahiuiid’s invasion of, 938. 

Nagaloka, original home of Nagarjuna, 
97. 

Magarjuna, disciple of ilahulabhadra, 
70.9 ; home of, 97, 

Nagarkot, same as Kangra, 15. 

Nagavamsis, 92 ff; democratic insti- 
tutions of, 97. 

Nagavamsis at Bastar, titles of, 96 f . 

Naggadipa, island, 742 f., 744. 

Naimittikas, function of, 125. 

Najib-ud-danla, rise of, 866-71. 

Nauda, Mahmud’s attack on, 340 f., 
937-9. 

Nandana, reference to Udasina in 
commentary of, 776, 

Nandivarman, Kolleru (Koliair) grant 
of, 208 tf. 

Narada, pictures according to, 910-11. 

Narahari Tirtha, discii>le of Madhva, 
970. 

Narasimha, king, 948 ff. 

Niiradasilpa, work on painting, 909 f. 

Naratbu, Burmese king, 285. 

Narayaiia, (380. 

Narayaiia Bhatta, commentator, 578 f. 

N arayana Paiiditacarya, commentator, 
665. 

Nareiidrasona, Vakataka king, 199. 

Nasabya, Satvant, Satvata and, 88-91. 

Nasik inscriptions, peculiarities of, 
220 ff . 

Naiad, linguistic notes on, 253 f . 

Natl of Patalipntra, 154-6. 

Natya, art of painting based on, 902-3. 

Nrityasastra, 993; battle-scene in, 
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981 fn. ; deafli-s«‘cines iii, 98 1 If.; 
description of theatre in, 973 i\\ 

Navagraha images, iKHmIiariiitis and 
description of, 203 If. 

Nayapjlla, king, 490. 

Nelamahgala inser., titles and phrases 
used for Harihara I in, 522 ff. 

.Neminatha, Jain teacher, 18S. 

Nepathyagrha, measunmieut «9‘, 975 If. 

Nif)andhas, aniifiuity of, 678 ff.; moan- 
ing of, 221 f. 

.Nigaiitha Natapiitta, {>13 ff. 

N i r vfi n a , s t age s 1 oad i n g t o , 7 1 5 f . 

Nisadas, origin and description of, 
466 f. 

Nitivakyamrta, j\fadhyama and Udasina 
described in, 780. 

Nrtil, female dancer, 1541f. 

Nur, ;Mahrand’s invasion of, 940, 

Njasa, work of Jinendrabuddhi ; 949f . 

iNyayasuddlii, 912ff, 

Nyayasiidha, 918, 922. 

Ohind(Un(3) inser., 803-4. 

Ojas (poetic excellence), 841-3. 

Okkampitiya-vihara, Tissa obtained 
shelter at, 108. 

Oriental Conference (seventh), 995-1003; 
list of papers submitted in, 
(998-1003). 

Oriental Journals, select contents of, 
616-24, 822-8; 1031-9. 

Pada Baya, head of a monastery, 
971. 

Padmaiiabha Tirtha, commentator, 
665. 

Pad map ur ana, Krpana Narasiinlm 
mentioned iji, 948. 

Paidva, mythical steed, qualities of, 

263- 4 ; elephant compared with, 

264- 5. 

Painting, Sanskrit texts on, 898*911. 

Pala kings, Javanese Paheatantra 
refers to, 931 ff. ■: 

Paias, chronology of, 488-90. 

Palas of Bengal, caste and chronology 
of, 479-90; tra-dition about oxngin 
of, 484 ff. 

Palusa, origin of name and location 










aficamahasabda. 122. ces to, 72711 ; Nandi family oi , 

aflcaratra, Dpanisadas contaiiiiug Yuan C’liwaiigN dfscriptioii oi, . 

essential dogmas of, 651 ff. Buddha’s joumoy to, 72^; K 

ancatantra, Pehlvi renderings of, &64. Jayapiila at, <28-!)^ iuieu iit h 

'andyun tings, achievements of, 74 ; at, 734-o ; Asok.i hluiia -nai, i 

political supremacy of, 64-5; fami- mouiuls and places of inicre.-i 

ne relief measures of, 65 f., 72 f. 726; site ol, < 

’.andyan charter of early tenth Puragvipta, lii'O. 

century A. D., Tamil Saugam in, Puraiias, division of earth in, •• . 
qq_Y5. Jiindiiulvipa. in, 

Pantomime, art of, 667 ; description of, Tantrin influence in, iWU li . 

967 f.; main features of, 967. Puraudara Dasa, discip.eui 

Parachinar, town. 802 fn. KRya, 971 f. _ 

Parakkamabahu, king of Ceylon, lllf. Puranic Traditions, bftO-b-i. 
Paramatman, 45. Pnrohita, finu-’tmu of, 124. 

Paramitanaya of Mahayana, 711 f. Pusti-marga of \ allabhacarya, .iUO-, 

Pariksits, 805 f. ^ . 

Perimelagar, commentator ot* PorutpriK Piisya-snanotsava, ^ lautue me 
^^0 adopted in, 680. 

Parivrajika, as depicted by Kfdidasa, Phallus worship, reference in Vcdi 

818 f. 

Parsva, 613 f. 

Pasapubarru plates, object of, 491. 

Pataligrama, Bnddha^s prediction about 


Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of Caudra- 
gupta I,L 97. 

Prajha, doctrine of, 717 f. 

Prajiiaparamita-ssadhaiia, Asahga s in- 
troduction of, d f. 

Prakasa, city, 2o6. 

Prakrisananda, author of Siddhauta- 
uiuktavall, 918. 

Prasannaniatra, silver coin of, 595-6. 

Pratapsingh, Maharana 601. 

Pi'atihara Administration,! 21-30 ; eoiute 
used in, 129.“30; feudatory cliiels 
in, 122-3; guilds and corporations 
in, 127 ; fiscal conditions in, 127-9 ; 
village adrainistrutioii in, 123-1; 
territorial divisions in, 126-7 ; 

Pratlharas, Ool. 

Pratima-nataka, emendation of a sioku 
of, 580 f. 

Pravaranotsava-yatrri, Tantric method 
of worship in, 684 f. 

Prthivlpaiiavapa‘|tana inscr., object 
of, 741. 

Prthivivyaghra, chief ol Nlsadas^ 


Pataliputra, Nati of, 154-6. 

Pattalika, function of, 126. 

Pattanadhikarapurusa, function of, 125* 

Pattikera, place-name, 284 fi:. ;Buddhist 
monastery at, 283,289. 

Peravali inscr., object of, 492. 

Permajili inscr. , object of, 741. 

Perunidevanar, author of Tamil Maha- 
bharata, 71. 

Phalgutsava-yatra-prayoga, Tantric 
method of worship in, 685. 

Phaulsvara, commentatof*, 948. 

Picture, poetry in terms or, 900-02. 

Pistapura, fortress, 962 ff. 

Piakirastra, modern Vizagapatam dis- 
trict, 966. 

Porutpala, part of Rural, 246 ; political 
ideas in, 246 f . 

Pulake^in II, king, 963 ff. ; Koppuram 
plates of, 964. 

Puiid^^avardhana, Ajivikas at, 728 ; 
Cunningham^ s observations on, 
722,732,734; division of, 960 fn; 
literary and inscriptional referen- 


Qirat, Mahmud’s invasion of, 939 f. 
Hadha, country, 746. 

Raghunandana, 8ri Caitanya contem* 


I , ,sx?ii , I 


porary of 724fa.; influence of 
Taiitra on works of j 678-704. 
Rfigliiivainsaj conception of ]\radliya- 
ma in, 777. 

liagliavanaiida, J^fadhyama and Udasi- 
na interpreted by, 773f. 

Ilajabliata, identification of, 481f. 

Raj acucla main Riksita, author of 
Sanikarsa-nyayamuktavali, 294. 
Raja Indrabiinbipada, writer, 708. 

I \ a j a 0 ak a En n taka ,902, 

Rajapatti, 122. 

Rajapur copper-plate grant, contents 
of, 93, 

Rajasekhara, idea of picture in drama 
of, 901. 

Rrijasiiiiha, Pandyan king, 73f. 

Raj II, slave, 631 ; career of, 631 ff. 
Bajmaha] Hills, Malpaharias of, 886ff. 
R amacand rabud hend ra, co niraen ta tor, 
577. 

Ramacarita, Dhunnapala mentioned 
in, 932. 

Ramanuja, Ripadhis’ according to, 
669fn., 671. 

Raraatirtham plates, 965f. 
Ranavankamalla Harikiiladeva, date 
of, 286; Mainamati copper-plate 
of, 282-9. 

Randuvalli inscr., object of, 741. 
Rahgamati, identification of r>6f., 
59f. ; Muhammad Eakhtyar’s route 
through, 52. 

Rahgapitha, 591f., 973ff., 991 ft.; posi- 
tion of, 97G. 

l^angasirsa, 591f., 973if., 991 ff. ; posi- 
tion of, 976. 

Kastrakuta Govinda III, 05. 
Rastrakiltas, 495ff., 951. 

Raiiruka, country of, 517. 

Reviews: 

Ajhana, 1004-7 ; 

Btihgala Pracin Piithir Vivaran 
(vol. Ill, pt. Ill), 1012; 
Catuhf^ataka of Aryadeva, pt. TI, 
6*08ff. 

Die Idee der schopfung in der 
Vedischen Li teratur, 1009-1011 ; 
Historical inscriptions of Southern 


India (collected till 1923) and 
outline of political history, 
:612.3;- '7', 

History of village communities in 
Western India, 1018-19 ; 

Indian literature in China and the 
Far East, 006-8 ; 

Indian women and Art in life, 821 ; 

Jainism in North India, 613-15; 

Jasaharacariij, 603-4 ; 

Kalpadrukosa of Kes.ava, vol, IL 
816; 

Kamarupa Sasanavali, 604-G; 

Mahabharata, vols. VLVH, 598- 
601. 

Maharana Kumbha, 602-3; 

MaharanaPratap, COl-2; 

Madhy antav i bhagasutr a bh a sy atika 
of Sthiramati^ 1019-1930. 

Mahayanavinn^aka of Nagarjuna, 
008-10. 

Alalavikilgnimitra, 817-20; 

Mysore Gazetteer, vol. II, 414-16; 

Nairatmyapariprccha 860, ff. 

Piirusa-sukta or ^Ig-vedic hymn to 
the super-personal Self, 1007-9 ; 

Sabdaratnasamanvayakoi^a of king 
Sahajl of Tan j ore, 816 ; 

Sahikya-Batnakara, 820; 

Schools and sects in Jaina litera- 
ture, 610-11. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
(voL VI), 1012-1018. 

Treasure-house of the Living Reli- 
gions, 821, 

lliti, Vtoana’s theory of, 835-53. 

Rock Edict IV, remarks oh, 76-87 ; 

^agikhamdha’ in 84; 'hastin’ m, 

79f. ; ‘vimana’ in, 80ff,, translation 

of, 86-7. 

Riidra.4arman, 959f., author of Tamil 

Saiigam, 73. > ? ' 

Rudradaman, inscriptions of style in? 

224f. 

Riimmindei ' inscr 
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‘^ankhadliarin, official, 12G, 
ftruitivarman, tonr ol;, 2-U-5. 
i^arabliapur, kings of, 595. 

Barasvatacitra-karmasastra, unpublish- 
ed work'on painting, 908. 

Sarasvati, Tanfcric infiuenco in 
of, 693. , . . 

Barva, name, of Biva, 796. 

Sarvadhatuka, grammatical moaning 

of, 279 f, 

Sarvaihanarayana, jVladhyama and 
Udasina interpreted by, 774 ft- 
Sarvanamasthana, grammatical mean- 
ing of, 279 f. 

Sarvaiianda, location of rdasina in 
commentary of, 781. 

Barvatathagatasattvaralokanabuddha- 

ksetrasandarsana vy Tiha, sn mmar\ 

of, 567 if. 

Batakarni, Agnimitra contemporary oi, 

819. 

^fatapatha Braliniana, flood refeired to 

in, 997. 

Satavahana inscriptions, scheme in, 223- 
4 ; list of rulers in, 225 fn. 
Satiyaputas, 89. 

Batvant, meaning of, 88-91. 

Satvata meaning of, 88-91. 

Satya Yuga, Puranic account of, 880. 
vBaumatikas, Kashmir tribe, 13. 

Bilhi, king of Kira, 14; probable 
founder of Sahi dynasty, 14 f. 
Bahilladeva, -Chambfi founded by, 13. 
Bahitya-darpana, dramaturgy in. 982. 
Sahiya kings, Alberuni’s accoimb of, 
15; connection of Kii'as with, 15 f. 
Sakaranibii inscr,, object of, 49'1. 

Bakti, conception of, 684. 

Bfikyamitra,. disciple of Bakyaprabha, 
709. 

Brilagrama-sila, worship of, 664 f., 796, 
799 

Balahkayaiias, date of, 214; genealogy 
of, 208 E, 

Solman, Persian poet, 952 f. 

Saluva Narasimha, Vijayanagara king 
: 971. ' 

Barakarsakanda, authenticity of, 
290 ff . ; supplement , to Purra- 


niimrnnsa Bastru- 
of, 292, 297. 

B a 111 p ii t a , ex I u in o <'■ t ai 1 | nn n t . I o i % i n i > 
of, 024 if. 

Biimndriignpta. literary ivima-ni'-ri to, 
930-3 ;relatio!i of liic'chari.-, with. 112. 
Sanatsniataparvan. BankniM^ rann- 

nientary on, titin. 

Bandhabhasri, meaning of, 4, 

Sangama. father o.f IlarilKira L 5.33. 
Bahkara, 105; relation bi‘i\reeu 
‘Bhaskara and, TsOd f. ; MiUio^d ivi^a 
in philosophy oi . 012 11. 
Bailkaracarya. date r>f, OiO. 

Bculpture.s (Brrihuia. uical), identifteat ion 
of, 161-0. 

Bet-.Mahet inser., da to OI , O.d : (ln|Ki- 

la mentioned in, 051. 

Betapadu inscr., object of, 491. 

Bhah Ali, <133 f. 

Bhah Jahan, Deccan campaign of, 633, 
Bhilh Nawaz Khan, Ambar defeated by. 
G3S f. 

Bher Bhah. coins of, 157. 

Siddhaiitalesa-sanigraha, siibiecriri^m 

in, 912 f. 

Biddhanta-miiktavari. subjectivism in. 

913. 

Biddluisenadivilkara. logi<‘ian, tU'A u 
Biddhicandra, disciple of Binumcandra. 
■138. ■ 

Sihabahu, king, 742 f., 7H,972, 

Bihala, territory, 972 f. 

Slhapura, town, 712 11., fi7*2 I. ; men- 
tioned in inscriptions, 715 f. ; 
51uhavamsa a<*eou]it of Sihalalhn 
in, 972 f. 

Biksnsamueca^m. work of Baiitideva, 
1 f., Tathrigatagnhya-sfitra fpioted 
in, 1 f. 

vBiladitya, 48(3 f, 

Bilamahrulevi, wife of Visnuvardhana V. 
741. 

Bilparatna, work on painting, 904 If, 
Biinhala, island, 972 f. 

Siinhavarman, Palhiva king, 65 ; date 
of, 213 fn. 

Siinhavarman Fallava king, 19H. 
Sind, Arab con(^uest of, 12-13. 
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Sinhalese, affinity oi; both eastern and 
western Indian dialects with, TITff ; 
Gujarati influence in, ToO; Pali, 
infiiience in, 750. 

Sinhalese people, original homo of, 
742 tf. 

Sisupaia, Jarasaiidha’s alliance with, 

■■ '856. „ ■ 

Sirasarman,. 959.f 

SiYall, daughter of Siisima, 742 f. 

Skandagupta, 989. f. : 

Skandavarman, Salahkayana king, 209 ff. 

Smarta deities, Tan trie infiiience in , 
worsiiip of, 694. 

Soddhala, Gujarat poet, 480 *, informa- 
tion about Dharmapala supplied by, 
486-7. 

Sokpal, grandson of Jaipalj 936. 

Somadevasuri, commentator, 780. 

Somesrara I, Cfdiikya king, 15, 94f., 954. 

v^omesrara, types of pictures according 
to, 907. 

Somnath temple, Mahmud’s invasion 
Of, 941. 

Sravani ceremony, 927 f. 

Sri Krsna, avatai'a, 671 ff. ; Bhakti 
cult and, 188 ff.j Avatara doc- 
trine and, 189; contributions 
to Indian thoughts by, 191 ff. ; 
Sainkhya-Yoga-Vedanta syntbesi s 
of, 191 ff . ; thoughts and events in 
days of, 188-9. 

Srlpurusottania, worship of, 693f. 

Sthanadhikarapurusa, function of, 125. 

Subjectivism, 912 ff. 

Sudevaraja, king, 595 f. 

Sulivajra, Buddhist donor, 232 f. 

Sultan Mahmud, Anaudapiil defeated 
by, 15. 

Sun, diagram bearing thousand names 
of, facing 137, 139; worshipped by 
Akbar, 137-40. 

Smiga gofcra, 797 f. 

Suhgas, 818. 

Sunyata, meaning of, 171 ; twenty as- 
pects of, 170-87. 

Supparaka, port, 743 f., 74l> ff. 

Surasmicandra, subordinate king, 786. 

Silrya image, features of, 202 ff. 


Susinia, mother of Sihabrihu , 742 . 

Sutika-sasthi-puja, Taiitrie rites in.OSO. 

8vetadvipay island, 884, 

Tailapa ll, no defeat of Cedi king by. 
132-6. 

Taj, achitecture and arch iect of, 8724); 
actual artisans of, 875; supposed 
Italian architect of, 872 ff . 

Tamalitti, port, 746. 

Taiubapanni, 743. 

Tamil Sahgam, compilation of, 72-3. 

Tandivada iiiscr, 736. 

Tantras, age of, 1-10; Nibaudhas influ- 
enced by, 67Sff. ; social and religious 
life influenced by, 63S ff. 

Tantri, daughter of a minister, 930. 

Tantrl-Kamandaka, Gupta and Pa la 
kings mentioned in, 932-3. 

TEntric cult, spread and popularity of, 
681-3. 

Tapas, philological and traditional 
meaning of, 104-6. 

TarIkh->i-Tajmahala, 875 tf. 

Tathagataguhya, see Guhyasamaja Tan- 
tra, 1 ff. 

Tathata, Madhyamikas and, 30-31. 

Tattvas of Raghimaiidana, influence of 
Tantra on, 678-704. 

Tattvasuddhi, 912 ff. 

Taxila, snake-sacrifice at, 806. 

Taxila inscr., note on, 141-4. 

Taxila silver-scroll, interpretation of 
‘ayas’ in, 141 ff. 

Tibet, Bogle’s Embas.sy to, 420-e38; for- 
eign trade of, 425ff. ; British connec- 
tion with, 420 if; Hindu ideas and 
customs in, 440 ; Muhammad Bakh- 
tyar’s expedition to, 49-62. 

Timbaruka-vihara, erected by Duttha- 
gamani, 107. 

Time, Buddhist explanation of, 153. 
Hindu conception of, 149-52; Taina 
philosopher’s view on, T52. 

Tirthikas,, Atman of, BOfiJilf' ^ 

Tiruvalluvar, authoi| 3 hf| l^uralj, 244f., 
247. ■' ^ ^ 

Tissa, brother of Butthagamani, 107. ,, 

Tivarataja;i charters and seals 

Trilooanpal, emperor, 936, 938, 

S'-" 
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Vairayaiia, 712, 714 f. ; CittaviMidfllii 

accordini^ toj 700 If. 

Vallabha, queen,, 480, 

Vallabhacriryaj Piintiinrifga or, OUOq;. 
Vaaiaiia, SSo If. ; Dhvanikarns diti'er 
fro in 5 837 i’li. 

Yamataksami, siiceessor of Wiina 

Kadpiiises, 148. 

Vapyata, gramlfather of Dbannaprila, 
481 ; Hajabliata identifitMl with, 


Trirupa Hetii, rloctrine of, 503-10 ; 

Jaina logicians’ objection to, 506if . 
Trivikraraa Deo, Bhauja king, 945ff. 
Treta Yuga, Purilnic account of, 880-82 
Turagadhikarapiirusa, function of, 125. 
Tara Krxvaseya, sage, 806. 

Turuskas, 953 f . 

Uclakukkbepasima , explanation of, 


Udasina, political significance of, 770-83. 
Udayacandra, military excursions of, 
493 f . 

Udayaditya, Udepnr prasasti of, 954. 
Udayapixra-nagara, identification of, 


Yarahamihira, 984 If. 

Yararuci, Kalidasa’s association with, 

■ 831 ff. 

Yarman kings, 9i>0 fn. 

Yarnaka. meaning of, hOs. 

V a run a, god, 515-20; arguments refut- 

ing Hittite or Amstro-Asiatic origin 
of, 518-20; Buddhist and Braiima- 
aueal traditions about, 517-8 ; de« 
rix^ation of, 515 f. ; non-Aryan sea- 
god identified by Frzyiuski wdth 
518ff. ; 

Yasanti, Kalidasa’s association with, 
833 f . 

V a si ska, 800. 

Yastiiyagatattva, Tnntrie rites in, 689. 

Yasucleva, Parabrahiuan distinguish- 
ed from, 676-7. 

Veda, Phallus xvor.ship in, 103. 

Vedanta, theory of illnsoriness in, 
912 if. 

Vedanta (monistic), two types of sub- 
jectivism in, 912-22. 

Vedanta Desika, commentator, 669 f. 

Yeclikil, 992 f. 

Yeiigi, country, 902 if. 

Vidyadharactlrya, Tantric writer, ThO. 

Yidyaranya, Advaita selmlar, 970, 

Yigraliapfda 11, 789, 791. 

Yijaya, son of Sihabalm, 742 IF, 

Yijayabalm T, king of Ceylon, 74C. 

Yijaya Dasa, religious teacher, 972. 

Vijayaditya T, son of Yisnuvardhana 
III, 494, 741; inscriptions during 
reign of, 494-5. 

Vijayaditya II, king, 730 If, 9G3 ; 
inscriptions during reign of, 736 f. ; 
(iitle cf, 736, 


Ugra Tara, characteristics and identi- 
fication of, 16G-7. 

Uma-JNfahesvara, images of, 588 ; 

Gupta sculpture of, 583 tf . 
Umasvati, Jain teacher, 794. 
ITpanisads, central idea of, 648 f. ; 
Pancaratra and, 645-62; resem- 
blances between PTincaratra and, 
651-62; Pancaratra philosophy 
derived from, 682. 
Uparika-maharajas, 786. 

Upaya, doctrine of, 718 f. 

Usavadata, inscriptions of, 224. 

Ustacl Isa, chief architect of Taj, 875, 


Uttararamaearita, commentaries on; 
577-9. 

Vacaspati Misra, Bhaskara quoted by, 
666 f. ; Dharmakirtti quoted by, 
979 f. 

Yadiraja, disciple of Yyasa Baya, 971. 

Yainyagupta Dvadas^aclitya, 784-B, 

989-91, 

Yaisfili, Licoliavis of, 439-47 ; Lalitn- 
vistara account of, 443. 

Yaif^ampayana, disciple of Krsna 

Dvaipayaiia, 188. 

Y aisn avi sm , Sainkhya-Yoga- Y edant a 

synthesis in, 195. 

Vaivasvati (goddess), description of, 


Vaijayanti, location of, 220 fn. 
Vajrapiini Bodhisattva, dharani deli' 
vered by, 231, 
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Vijayainaiiadevi, cliief quetui oi' Visiiu- 
vardhaoa HI, 491, 494. 

Vijayaiiagara, rise oi:, 51^1-66; table 
showing ago, dynasty and qualil'y- 
iiig phrases ot* rulers of, 534-06. 

\4jayaiiaiidivarman, prince, 746. 

Vijiglsu, 770. 

Vi 3 liana Bhiksii, 67‘2. 

Vi j uaptima trata-s iddli i , 997 . 

Vikata image, attributes and identi- 
fication of, 167. 

Vikramahendra, king, 957. 

V^ilivayakura, Hippokoura and Kolha- 
pur, equated with, 257-8. 

Vimalaniati, author of Bliagavrtti, 
949f. 

Vlra Ballaia III, King, 523 if. 

\4siiudharmottara, conception of JMa- 
dhyama in, 777 ; work on painting, 
904h. 

Visnuism, Pahearatra and, 646. 

Visnukundins, chronology of, 957ff ; 
date of, 959ff. ; genealogy of, 
273-8. 

Visnuvardhana III, inscriptions during 
reign of, 491-3. 

Visnuvardhana IV, son of Vijayaditya 
I, 495if . 

Vismivardiiaiia V, 741 tf. ; epithets of, 
741 ; inscriptions during reign of, 
741. 

Vratya, earlier references to, 444ff. 

Vratyas, Licchavis regarded as, 440, 
445ff . 


Vyasa Paya, disciple of Pa da Maya, 

.. 971. 

Vyavahririn, function of, 126. 

Vyavalokana-pratiharya j)ha ra n i , 

574. 

Vyiihas, doctrine of, 646 fn, 

Yajhavalkya, 8rikrsna prior to, 
188. 

Yajhavalkyasmrti, Udasina located in, 
779. 

Yailaya, commentator of Lagliu- 
manasam, 255if, ; date of, 2i5fn. 

Yana (after death) , nature and classi- 
fication of, 18ff. 

Yantras, medium of worship, G85f. 

Yasobhahja, king, 759. 

Yasomati, mother of Rajyavardhana, 
891. 

Yasovarnian, king, 951 ; Kiras in 
Khajuraho inscr. of, 14. 

YfitiTi-tattva, Puranic and Tantric in- 
fluence ill, 688. 

Yerragudi Minor Rock proclamation, 
Hauapada’ and ‘Yiigyacariyani^ 
in, 583, 

Yewur Grant, Tailapa’s victory over 
Muhja mentioned in, 134f. 

Yoga, deity-worship related with, 45; 
interrelation between Sainkhya 
and, 191. 

Yogacaras, citta according to, 712, 714, 
720f. 

Yogindra, disciple of Jaganiiatha Pasa, 
972. , ' . 
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Notes on the Gruhyasamija-Tantra and the Age 
of the Tantras 

Among tile niimemus essays and original works in the field of 
Sanskrit Literature^ for which the name of the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Harajirasada Sastri will always be remembered, his va^lnable contribu- 
tions to oiir knowledge of Buddhist literature in IsTepal and Tibet are 
perhaps the most important. We owe to him some of the mo<st pre- 
cious discoveries of new texts in recent times. His "^Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection under the 
care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoLl, Buddhist Manuscripts^^ 
(Calcutta, 1917), is a mine of information on the Buddhist literature 
of Nepal. In No.18 of this Catalogue (pp*17 ff.) he describes the 
Giiliyasa mdja which is also called Tathdgataguliya^ This is a Taipulya 
Malulyana Sutra, and the Mahamahopadhyaya conjectures ""ttiat this 
Vaipulya work is the original Tathdgata Gvliyaka and that the first 
book of Guhija Samdja and sometimes the second also are called Tathd- 
gala Guhyaka only by an analogy’'. XJnfortunately this work has never 
iieen published, though there seems to be^ a MS. of it also' in Cambridge.^ 
It seems, however, to be identical with the work quoted as Tailid' 
gataguhya’-siibra in Santideva’s SiJ^dsanmeoaya (ed. BendaJl, i^p. 7, 126, 
158, 242, 274, 316 and 357). This is an entirely different work from the 

1 Haraprasada Sastri refers to BendalFi^ .Oamhfidge Catalogue, which is 
not accessible to me. 
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^Guhyasmnaja Tantra or Tathdg^ataguhyaJca wliich been edited 
by Dr, BeiioytosK Bliattacliaryya as NoJjIII of tbe GaekwruBs Oriental 
Series (1931)." The passages quoted by Santideva are all in ]>rose. 
They all refer to Maliayaiia ethics. We find here such beautiful 
passages as the following (p.7) : 

^In whom does the Will to Enlightenment (Bocihiciila) arise, O 
Lord?' He said: Hn that one, 0 great King, who has formed the 
unshaken resolve to obtain it/ He said: T) Lord, and who has this 
unshaken resolve?' He said: ^He, 0 great King, in whom the Great 
Pity has arisen.' He said: ‘In whom, 0 Loicl, has the Great Pity 
arisen?' He said: Hn him, 0 great King, who does not desert any 
living* being*/ He said: ‘In what way, Lord, is no living being 
deserted?' He said: ‘0 great King, it is by renouncing one's own 
welfare/ 

In another quotation (p.274) ten things are onuiuerated, by means 
of which a Bodhisattva acquires power : ^Glere, 0 great King, a 
Bodhisattva gives up his body and his life, but he does not give uj) 
the Good Religion. He bows before all beings, and does not allow his 
pride to rise. He has patience with the feeble beings and does not put 
any difficulties in their way. He gives the best, excellent food to the 
beings who are suffering from hunger. He gives Siccurity to those be- 
ings who fear. He is full of zeal for the complete healing of the sick. 
He satisfies the poor with riches. He repairs the shrines of the Tatlia- 
gata by lumps of plaster. He brings glad tidings to the beings. He 
shares his possessions with the poor and the unfortunate. lie bears the 
burden of: those who are weaxy and exhausted." 

We shall look in vain for such passages in the Guhyaswmaja 'Tantra, 
now published. Here, too, a chapter (2nd patala) is devoted to the 
question of BodkioittcK It is answered here by abstruse speculations, 


A MS. of this Tautra text is, No. 64 in H. ^astri’s Oatal 
bed by Mm as Hbe hrst of the three ..payts of Guhyasanalja 
detailed description has been given fey Eajendralala Mitra, ' 
Mst LiUraiure of IVepai^, C^kntta IS2, p. 261 If. A MS. of th 
3 Guhyasamcija in 15 Patalas is mehtipned in the Catalogue 
fit Mct.^usmpis in the Boyat Society by E. B. Cc 

1876, No. 44. 
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most mysteriously worded, on the transformation of Kfiga, Tah and 
Citta, which arc neither existent nor non-existent.® While worship at 
sanctuaries and reading of sacred hooks are. rejected (p. 142 : caityakarma 
na kurvita na ca pustahivacunam,), the eating of the flesh of elephants, 
horses, dogs, cows, and even human fle.sh (niahamamsa) is freely re- 
commended (see pp. 26, 117 etc.) and vinmutra. is to be used not only 
for hoTna but also for food (pp. 19, 26, 55, 117, 128 etc.) Sexual inter- 
course with young Candala girls and beautiful women is to he indulged 
in for the sake of Buddha worship (Jinapujahetoh) especially in 
chapters 7 and 8 (]>ut see also pp.l9, 31, 32, 94 etc.). In the fifth 
chapter a Buddha declares that even the most wicked men, murderers, 
thieves, libertine.s, and even those wlio have incestuous intercourse with 
mothers, sisters, and daughters, may reach perfection in the highest 
Mahayana. And it is said to be ‘the teaching of all Buddhas’ that 
the Yogin may kill living beings, tell lies, steal and go to women 
(chap.lG, p.l20). 

In one passage (chap.5) the Bodhisattvas, when they heard such 
teaching, became indeed frightened, they trembled and fell down in a 
swoon. But Lord Sarvatath'agatakayavak touched them with the rays 
issuing from his body after a certain meditation, and they were soon 
revived, and praised the Lord who had given them a miracle instead 
of an explanation. In a second passage (ehap.9) the scruples of the 
Bodhisattvas are not removed by a miracle, but by the simile of Space. 
As in Space {dhlsa) all worldly phenomena are equally to be found, thus 
a life in lust {rCigacaryO) is the same as a Bodhisattva life (hodhisattva- 
catyu) and the same as the best life {agracarya)A Magic rites are 
taught in this Tantra not only for the purpose of becoming a Buddha 
and for attaining supernatural powers, but also for the sake of killing, 
destroying, subjugating etc., e.g. in chapters 13, 14 and 15. 

Of course, there are also many quite unobjectionable samadhis and 
mantras taught in our text, but on the whole we find in it the same 
unsavoury mixture of mysticism, oecult- piWdc^-scittnce) magic, and 
erotics, as in most of the other Buddhisi^Sistelriil/ AH this is far, far 

3 Of. B. Bhsttacharyyft, 
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removed from tlie etbies of Maliayana Biiddiiisiii, as we find ii in tlie 
Tcithagatagiiliya-sutTa quoted by Santideva. 

Rajendralala Mitra could not find -words Btrong* enongli in dtojoiin- 
cing' the immoral cliaracter of the Tuthagttia-(i ulnjohn. gn‘eut 

wonder isN he exclaims, ‘Hhat even a system of relig'ion so ]nire jtnd 
so lofty in its aspiration as Bnddliisni could be made to ally itself ’vviili 
such pestilent clogauas and practices/ 

Now-a-days we look upon this literal are mt>re coolly and are inclined 
to judge it more mildly. B. Bhaitacharyya says that 'the Tantras are 
not meant for ordinary people', but only for tlie Yogi ns Srlio Inive 
attained some degree of spiritual perfection’, and that all tlie abuses 
that have been mOvSt vehemently poured forth liy sidmlars are due to 
their not comprehending* that the Tantras must not be 'interpretetl in 
the ordinary way without special reference to Yog*a and the <*ultiva- 
tion of |;)sycbicai faculties/® 

Professor Gf. Tucc\^ may he right when he sees in the Tantras 
''one of the highest expressions of Indian mysticism which may a|)X)ear 
to us rather strange in its outward form, chiefly because we do not 
always understand the symbolical language in which tliey are written,” 
and it may be my fault, if I cannot find much wdsdom in the gibberish 
of most of the Tantras. Let it be granted tliat the strange and often 
filthy language in which the teaching of the Tantras is shrouded, 
must not be taken literally, but has toi he interpreted by the enigmatical 
Sandhahhasa^ as referring to mysterious 'psychic matters.’ But is 
it not, to say the least, highly dangerous to use such 'mysterious’ 
language? 

More important is the qnestion of the date of the Gtiliyasaradja 
T antra. Taranatha® says that Tantrism handed down by secret 


5 The Sdnshrit Buddhist literatufe of Nepal ^ l.e, 

6 Introduction, pp. xvii, xxii. 

7 JA8B., N. S:,> vol. XXVI, 19S0,. ^,p. 128. < 

8 B. Bliattacharyya still speaks of 'Sandhyabhasa or 
language,^ though Vidhushekhara Bhatiaoharyj^a, IIIQ,, IV, 1928, 
proved that it is Sandha-bhasa, ‘intentional speech,' i.e. eiiig 
In which a secret meaning ^ 

9 Geschichte des Buddhismusf p. 201. 
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means from tlie time of Asanga until that of Dliarmaldrti. Tibetan 
and Cliiiiese traditions relate that 'the Tantras wei’e broiigdit down by 
Asaiiga from the Tusita-lieaven where he learnt the Sastra from 
Maitreya, Dr. E. Eliattacharyya''’ tries to prove that Asanga is 
actually connected with the rise of Vajrayana, and that he may be 
taken to be the author of the Guhyasamdja Tantra. 

The only argument, however, which he is able to add to- tlie tradi- 
tions accepted by him, is that there exists a 

ascribed to Acarya Asanga. But li© moves in a circle when he contends 
that tlie tJieory of the five Dhyani-Biiddhas and their Saktis appears 
"for the first time’ in ih© Guhyamvidja,, and tliat this Tantra is the 
earliest, because it introduced this doctrine into Buddhism; that the 
Sildhuna of Asanga, because it contains the Doctrine of the Dhyaai- 
Budclhas, must be later than the Guliyasanmja; and that the 
ManjusHmidokalpa, wdxioh does not mention the Dhyani-Buddlias in a 
metliodical manner, must be earlier than Asanga and the 
GiihyasamdjaN The Mmaiuhimulakalpa may be an eaidy Mantrayana 
W’ork. But there is nothing to prove its existence in the early centuries 
A.D. The XlVtli chapter contains some texts that were translated 
into Chinese betvreen 702 and 705, but the whole work has been trans- 
lated into Chinese between 980 and 1000 A.D. Professor J. PrisyluskP^ 
who has made a study of the w^ork thinks that the final redaction, if 
not the compilation of the work, may have taken place between the 8th 
and the 10th centuries. ■ ; 

I cannot see that the MaUjusHmulakalpa which is a ritual work of 
the Mantrayana, and describes itself as a Mahaydna-Vaipnlyasdstra, 


10 lEQ., Ill, 1927, 736f., Sadkg^namala, II, Introd., pp. xxiiiff., xxviif. 
Guhyasamiija Tantra^ Introd., p, xxxiitf. 

11 Br, Bliattacbaryya ascribes Asanga to the third century. I think, we 

must place him, as most scholars are now agreed, in the ,4th century. See also 
the discussions of the Japanese scholars , Taiken Kimura, Genmyo Ono, 
J. Takakusu, and Hakuju Ui in in JSonor of Chafles HocUvell 

Lawman, 1929, pp. 79ff. According, , to' ^ are: Maitreya- 

natha,;Asaftga’s teacher, _ ^0^5 320400. Prof. 

Takakusu considers these dates 1-®- P- . 


12 BJhJFEO., XXIII, 1923, p. 3 

‘ .4- Vi. . 
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iaa to do with the Tajrayona work Gvh.yommdja describios it, elf 
as a Maliaguliya-Tantraraja.'’ 

tl /*V" ™ *1"’ of the late compiler of lie S.ldhammrda 

a ■ le rajtutparamtM-.Sadhana is ascribed to Asaiiga If f, m,t 
meattoned .montr He work, of Asafig. elsewlere, and we may at least 
be allowed to , aspect that it was ascribed to tlie great teacle; „„ly a, 
order to eiiliance its iniportance. 

liowerer, ao autliorify and no tradition at all for ascrib- 
^2 tl^e Gnhyasamaja.Tan.tra to Asauga. Ifeither among tlio works 
c 1 m Chinese and Tibetan texts, Asauga is said to hare rereived 
xom Maitreya in the Tusita-heaTen, and which are prohaidv works of 
a historical teacher Maitreyanatha, nor among the works wsorihe,] to 
Asanga himself, does the name of the Guhyasawaja appear. 

The language of the Guhyasamaja, like that of most Tanti-is is 
much inferior to that of the author of the Af ] - - ' ’ 

q. ol- -1 ^ or Asaiiga,^-’ uho writes very good 

ans -ri . Certainly also the teaching of tlie hitter is infinitely 
^.«n.r to .bat of tkc Guk„a„„ai..Tantn, . Whoeycr wrote He v r* 

K. .6: -A. to e broken restol He reflected 

“ T! »' “ « »■>< »=« it. 

Oukyantotajo. ’ ™““ ««' 

There is one passage in the same chapter of the - - 

:r:'rr' 

-tr-risr- “• 

— dbas. .li,«rcaHe.,car4r;L‘::“^^^^^ 


^ J’or the chronology it does not make r<r 

the author. The arguments seem to L 7 k 

Maitreyanatha, the teacher of Asaiiga. ® ® *“ the authorship of 

81, 98, 108, 232 in the edition of Bunyiu Wa„l{’ 7 T PP' 62, 

SMmin ihe LankUmtara SMra Lor.7 10^ ^ 

k««.nr madwo it 0, i^^f iS- r: 

■ P *®® 6y ‘a sudden awakening 



Notes on the Guhyasamdja-Tantra and the Age of the Tantras % 

'turning aside' of the ordinary ways of thinking about tlie reality of the 
world : by an absolute change of mental hahits as regards the hye senses 
(verse 41), the mind (vianas, v. 42), the ohjects of sense and their re- 
ception’" (v. 43), false discrimination (mJealpaf^ v. 44), the basis 
(pmtisthd) of reality (v. 45), sexual union {maithvna, y. 46), and the 
idea of space (akakisamina^ v. 47). 

It 13 necessary to give tlie text and translation of verses 45 and 46 ; 

pratisthayah paravrttau vibhutvam labhyate param/ 
apratisthiianirvanam Buddhanain acale pade// 
niaiilmnasya paravrttau vibhutvam labhyate param/ 
Buddiiasaukhjmvihare’tha dara’samklesadarsane/ / 

“In the turning-aside of the basis of Reality supreme Greatness is 
obtained, (namely) tlie ‘Nirvana without basis’” in the immovable 

seat of Ike Buddhas. 

In the turning-aside of sexual union supreme Greatness is obtained, 
(namely) in the enjoyment (or pleasure-ground) of Bmldlia-happiness 
and in looking* witliout impure thoughts at a wifed^ 

I do not nuflersiaiid liow Professor Levi can see in this last verse 
an allusion io 'mystic camples of Biiddlias and Bodhisattvas wkicli are 
ci BU(*h irapoitance in Tantrisin’d® It seems to me, we have rather to 
think of the pleasure enjoyed by a Buddha in Sukhavati where women 


in the soul/ In the glossary (p. 418) lie explains it by 'turning-up, turniiig-orer, 
revulsion/ S. Lovi translates pardvrtfi by 'Revolution/ without giving an 
explanation. , , , ' / 

15 On the new word ndgraha, see S. Levi in his notes on the verse, (text, 

p. 41, translation, p, 81). 

If) See Bnxnki, i.e., p. 438. ''In the LaiiMvafdra discrimination strands 
contrasted to intiutivo understanding which goes beyond discrimination 
(luuleilpif.)/' ' 

17 Apratisthita-Nirvana is the highest kind of Nirvana, which has no 

'basis/ but abides in the Bimya. Cf. Levi, Mahdydnamtrdlanhdfaj Traduction, 
p. 21 and note 4 on p. 27; Suzuki, l.o. p. 96; A. B. Keith, Buddhist Fhilosopliy^ 
p. 257 I ■ . . , : , 

18 Keith, I.o. p. 301 follows Levi, when he says that this “allusion in Asanga 

reveah the existonoe in Buddhitm ol, union of the 

Buddlia or BodhisaitVii with 'tlte is 

reproduced on earth w -bn© of realizing the true 

identity of the indiyidnaH 'with' ^ l^ddha.^ 
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and sexual union are unknown.” Af any: rate, tlie parallelism of tke 
two verses shows that maithunasya pardvrttau can only refer to a dis- 
carding of sexual union. 

Professor G. Tucci^o also claims a liigher age for the Tantras. He 
points out allusions in the Tativasidihimsl m by Harivarnian (4th rent. 
A.D.) and in Asahga’s MadhyuntCmugumaiiastm (both texts are only 
known from the Chinese translations) to a school called na ya ski mo 
(Hayasauma). In this he sees a reference to the Saumyas or the 
Somasiddhantas whom he identifies with the Kapalikas (on the authority 
of two commentaries on the Prahodhacandrod-aya). 

All this is very ingenious, but also doubtful, especially as we 
know so very little about this sect.’^i Though no hard and fast line of 
demarcation can be drawn between Mahuyanasatms, DharanJs, and 
Tantras, they nevertheless belong to three distinct periods of Buddhist 
literature. The chapters containing Dharanis in the Soddharma- 
pundarlka and the TMnkdvatam, have been proved, on other grounds, to 
be later additions. The Mahamayun ^hich was translated into Chinese 
as early as in the 4th century A.D., h a Dhdmni, and cannot be called 
a ‘Tantra’ in the proper sense of the word.^- Tlie term ‘Tantra’ 
ought to be restricted to the texts connected witli tSakti worship. Tan- 
tra texts in this sense cannot be proved to have existed before the 7th 

centuiy, though some of the elements constituting the Tantras may 
have existed before that time. 

Some of these elements, indeed, may be traced as far back as the 
times of the Yajurveda, where we already find the use of myfetie 
sy a> es and words^^ which play such an important part in the Mantras 
o Tantrie works. Magic also which is one of the elements of Tantra 
litemture, of course, reaches back to the Atharvaveda. But there is 
evolution from 1 ajuneda and AtJiarvaveda to the 
.^antras. Still leas is it possible to admit “that the seeds of Tantrie 
Buddhism were already there in the original Buddhism in the form of 

19 Saddhurmapunt^rika. XXIV 

21 Cf. Chxntaharan 1932^ p. 

22 to luccij.e., p. 129) tantrie.- ' ’ 

,yj bee mysSutfyrv of Indian Litemtwre]^Nr>h I,' 185f. 
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jLoga ana ^mnmiii as: a means I 

to attain liappiness and prosperity in this world''."'" Yoga and I 

Sa madid, it is true, were practised in early Buddhism, but there is i 

nothing in the Tipitaka or any early Buddhist document to prove that 
Gotama or his fii’vst disciples had anything to do with Mudras, 
Mantras, MandaUis , and Dlidrcvnls . O'n the contrary, we read in the 
very first Sutta of the Dighanikaya (Brahma j^a-Sutta, 21) that 
Gotama 'holds aloof from such low arts' as palmistry, auguries, sacri- 
ficing* to Agjii, ofiering o])lations from a spoon, snake charming and 
other kinds of witchcraft and charms."^ It seems, liowever, that origh 
nal Maliayanu-siitras were often supplanted by Tantras. It is 
characteristic that tlie finst three chapters of the Mdivjusrl--mulakalp(i 
which calls itself a Maliayana-stitra aret called Tarivartas', like the • 
<di.apters of Maliuviuiasutras, wdiile the rest of the work is divided in 
'Batalas', Thus the Guhya-sajndja, described as a Vaipulya 
Mahay ana Slit ra,"® is divided in 'Parivartas', while the Guhy-samdja 
T antra is divided in 'Patalas'. 

The Mahainahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri may be right when 
he suggests that the Gahyusamdja T antra wasi called so 'only by an 
analogy* to the Mahuyunasutra Td^lidgaiaguliyaka, 

It w'ouid be worth while to' examine this and the Cambridge MS. 
in order to see wdieiher the passages quoted by Saiitideva are to be found 
in the work. According to Wattersi (s. Stjadsamuccaya, ed. C. 
Bendall, p. 274, note) the work quoted by Santideva corresponds to the 
Chinese translation of about 1000 A.D. (Nanjio, TTos. 23, 3, 1043) in 
which the title corresponds to a Tathagatacintya-guhya-nirdesa, and 
which is a Mahayanasutra entirely different from the Tantra. E. 
Wataiiabe, (JEAS., 1907, p. 664), says that Ifanjio No. 1027 corres- 
ponds to the Srlguliyasamdja Tantraraja and adds: "Some parts of the 
original text wdiich are not fit for publication as Dr, Bajendralala 
Mitra indicates...* are omitted in the Chinese. 

M B. Bhattacharyya, Tw(^ Vajrmjdfia Worhs^ GOS., No. XLIV, Introduction, 

p. X. . " 

25 See MahgmB of me ^ Ehys Davids-, Sacred 

Books of ths BnddhuU, VebAI, 

26 MamprasEda above. 


dO Notes on the GuKyasamaja-Tmtra and the 'Age of the Tantms 

It would be very important for tlie history of Mahayana and 
lantra literature, if the Sanskrit text of the Vaipulya Mahayanasutra 
Guhyasamaja were published, and the different Chinese translations 
could be compared with it. 



The Kingdom of Kira 


Kira included iu the list of cotintries whose Idi 
emperor Dliarmapula in the famous imperial asseml 
The ex?(ct iJentification of this country has not been 
various suggestions bare been made from time to time, 
editing the Klifilimpur copperplate of Dharmapala men 
Brliatsumhita, according to which the Kiras belong to 
division oi Xudia. HXr, A.. Iv. hXaitraj while re-editing 
merely quotes the opinion of Kielhorn.'"* Some have evf 
Kiras with the Kashmirians*. I have elsewhere® n 
suggestion about tiie location of Kira, and I now proc 
gTouud.s on which it was based. 

Baludhuri, in ]ii,s account of the conquests of ] 
Ka.sim mentions a country named Al-Kiraj.® X^eaving 
Arabic prefix, Kiraj may be taken as equivalent to 
remember that even the well known mango (Amra or 


1 Kliaiiittpiir fo|i|>er-platoj V. 1% Ep, Jrwl., ?oL IV. p. 243. 

2 iliiil., p. 246. 

3 (tmi{lnlekbiinHli§j 21, f.ii. , 

4 liicl. Jilt, ruh XVIlj p* a. , . 

6 Aral) InviiHioii of l««lia 00Ufml ImEan Eisfor]/^ vi 


6 laglMi TransMion hf 

7 llliot, MmUrp ^ indm h\ 

8 Okmhn§>wm^ by 

‘ i > Id'. 4 i'l'M' 
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The Kingdom of Kim 


Tims, tliis country sB-Onid be placed in the neighbourhood of 
JUlandlxara. Now, two inscriptions fro-m Baijnatli^ give tlie name of 
that place as Kiragrrana, and refer to its rxiler as a subordinate vassal 
of the lord of JMandhara. Burgess supplies ilie following note about 
the place. ^^Kiragrama or Baijnath is a small town in the east of the 
Kangra district about thirty miles east of Eot Ivaiigra, in latitude 
82'' 3' N, and longutiide TC" 41'' E. The number of old temples about 
the village points to its having been in early times a xdaee of some 

The identification of the name and its ijroximity to Jalandhar 
naturally point to Kiragrama or Baijnath as ihe capital and its 
surrounding tracts as the country of the ancient Kiras, referred to by 
, the Arabs as ahKiraj or al-Kurij. This vie-vv is further confirmed by ihe 
statement in the Nagpur stone inscription of V.S. 1161 that ^^the Kira 
chief was eloquent beyond measure on account of the proximity of ilie 
Sarasvati/^^^ It is well known that the river Sarasvati, which has now 
completely disappeared, was traditionally placed in the neighbourhood 
of the region where we have located the Kiras. 

So far about the position of the Kira country. We may now turn 
to its history, 

y Leaving aside mere literary references which supply no positive 
: dafa for history, the earliest historical events of the Kira country are 
those known in connection with the Arab conquest of Sincl.^® The 
account of CJicsclindma , quoted above, would indicate that Kira was 
a powerful country in the beginning of the eighth century A.D. The 
, name of the king is given as Duhar by Baladhuri, and Droliar in 
CTiaohnaimiu That Jaisia (Jaisimha) sought refuge with him, and he 
■ agreed to give him shelter against Muhammad bin Kasim, point to his 
strength and importance. But perhaps this very act provoked 


9 Ind,^ vol. I, p'p. 97ff. For the topography cf. also Ep. hid,, toL II,. 
; pp. 482-3, Ann. Rep. Arch. Snrv,^ 1905-6. 17§, 

. 10 Since the above, was written I find Rapson had already made a passing 

iL^nggestion to this effect in his article on the Knlutas {JRAB,i 1900, p . 540); 

M.P, Ijl, p. 194. ' 

, 12 E, O. Majumdar, Amb Invasion of India, pp, 39-40, 



The Kingdom of Kira jg 

tlie wratli of tlie Arab geBeral, fofhe soon led an' army Against the 

Kiriirt and eomiiiereil ihe eoniitry. ■ ■■ ^ 

The recall and tragi.- death of Muhammad hin Kasim enabled the 
Kiras (o regain iheir freedom. But within thirty years the Arab 
genond d unaid reconquered the kingdom. The Arab domination over 
the Klin kingdom does not, however, appear fo have lasted for a long 
period. The rise of Kasl.mir as a great power under Lalitaditya put an 
eflVcIiie cheek against the aggression of the Arabs in the northern 
Piuijid), and the Kira country must have regained its freedom before 
the middle of the eigiith century A.D. About tbe beginning of the 
nintli eentury A.D. lin; Kiras were defeated by Dharmapala and tbe 
Kira king attciuled the imperial assembly at Kanauj to do homage to 
ilip Faki ■■ ; 

The history of the Kli-a.s about tbi.s period may also be gathered 
from the !nsci-i}tlioiis of ihe kings of Chamba.^'* Two of these refer to 


from tlie inscriitlnnis of ihe kings of t'hamba.^'* Two of these refer to 
Hidiilladeva, the founder of the family, as a ‘fresh rain-cloud to 


■ 




j If 



extinguish in a inoinent the mighty blazing fire of the Kira forces, 
fanned, as by the wind, l.y the I^rd of Durgara, assisted by the 
Sanmatikas.’ Dr. Vc^el placas the foundation of Chamba town and 
of the consolidation of the state by Sahilla towards the middle of the 
tenth mrfury A.B. He also takes Durgara to he the ancient nahle for 
the modern Dugar (Dograt, the mountainous tract between the jhelum 
and the Kari, or more definitely the ancient Jammu State on the 
Cinftb. The Saniuatikas cannot be exactly located but must h^y^ been 
a neighbouring tribe. , ' ft; 

The hostility between Kira and Chamba is also refleoted tin tbe 
popular traditions. The Yamiamll of the Chamhu Bajas relates 


in tbe reign of Imkvmiivarraan, the grandson of Meruvarman, the I 
invaded Chamhii and killed the lil4ja> in battle. Vogel places 
varman in the commencement of the eighth century. 

AH tliese evidences lead to the conclusion that shortly af 
Arab menace was over, the Kiras. puxMied.an , aggressive/! 
against Chamba and the neighbouring slates. During th- — 

13 Ind., V0l. IV, p. m, '• 

14 Vo^l. iMcHptim* of CMmU {A'^ Rcp.. Ardi, Sun., 190«4, 
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centuries, tHey were rapidly growing to be tbe leading power, and 
made a confederacy with some of the neighbouring hill states. By the 
middle of the tenth century A.D. the rising power of Ghamha had to 
reckon with this confederacy hut evidently with not much succe. 5 .s. 

The next reference to Kira in point of time is perliaps 
to be found in a passage in the Ehajuraho inscription of Ya.sovarman 
(ver.se 43) which has been translated a.s follow, s by Kielhorn.^’ 

“The image of Vaikuntha (wliieh) the ornament of princes, the 
illustrious king Yasovarnian, who crushed his enemie.s, has set up 
(here),— the lord of Bhota obtained it from the Kaila.sa, and from In'm 
Sahi, the king of Kira, received it as a token of friendship; from him 
afterwards Herambapala obtained it for a force of eleplmnt.s and horses 

and (Ya^iovarman himself) received it from Devapala, the lord’ 
of horses/" 

The passage is not indeed free from difficulties. Tlie epitliet 
“Sahi” which Kielhorn applies to Kiraraja, may al.so be taken alom^ 
with Herambapfda. But perhaps Kielhorn ha.s riglitly taken the other, 
meaning, as Herambapaa and his son Devapala are usually regarded 
as Gurjjara-Pratihara kings of Kanauj, to whom the epithet Sahi can 
bardly be applied. For that term undoubtedly refens to the Shttiya 
lu ers who were at that time ruling over Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

If, therefore, we accept Kielhorn’s translation, the epithet Sahi 
applied to Kiraraja, becomes full of interest. The date of the Kira 
kmg in question can easily be determined. As he was a contemporarv 
0 le Pratihara king Herambapala, he must have ruled about the 

n n-T T.no riTn+l-i hK-, K - - * * rt . .. 


xxy;: J.I1UWD xiuve ruied tux 

end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth' century A.D. 


' tlat V,,, ,i„e, th. vkior of 

TnA ^riTr*1noh .Q o t 1 t _ 


. . , ' i^rannim vmer of 

- W. kaj aaarped tie throne .nd to„..de,I the 

Hindu bahi dvnastv/® Ara 


. - biiiuae ana touxded the 

H.odu Sohi d,«a.ty..- Are we fo take, therefore, that the f„„,„„r „f 

T.llA lliDi.Trr .QoT\-i . . * ■ . 


- — » itliUD lue toinuier of 

the new Sahi dynasty, was originally d king of Kira and hence the Sahi 
ruler was also called Kira-rai'i P 

■ ^ , ^iraraja^ Ihis is not a necessary or inevitable 










tlon between tbe Sabi rulers and tie Kaiigra district with wbich Kira 

luis been iileiitifiecl above. 

tVliile discussiug tbe Saliiyu kings, Alberuni deplores the lack of 
accurate information on this subject, due to the absence of historical 
spirit among tbe Ilindns. Tlien he adds : “I have been told that the 
pedigree of tliis royal family, written on silk, exists in the fortress 
Kagaikot . Xhut this fortress was the basis of Sabi power in tbe 
Punjab also follows from the fact, that after Sultan Mahmud bad 
defeated the confederate forces of Auaudapai in 1008 A.D., be “took 
up tlie pursuit of tlie fugitives and followed them to tbe fort of 
Kagarkot whicli was situated near Kangra on the spur of a lull and 
was fnicirtilefl by tlie river Bangangfn”^® : 

The engiigenieDt between Sultan Malunud and xlnandapal took 
place on or near the l>ank of the Indus. Nagarkot or Kangra is sitnated 
at a great distance from that. Tlie most plausible way of explaining 
the stuteinent quoted above is to suppose that the defeated forces of 
Anandapal kept up a running fight with a view to save themselves by 
entering into the fortified city of Kagarkot which was evidently one 
of the strongest military bases of the kingdom. The facts that the 
pedigTee of the royal dynasty was supposed by Alberuni to have been 
preserved in Kagarkot (among all places), and that it was regarded as 
the last refuge of the royal army, easily support the presumption 
that Kagarkot formed one of the centres of their power and authority. 
And Nagarkot is only 23 miles west of Baijnath. 

The Kira kingdom survived the downafall of the Sahiyas, thougdi 
perhaps under a new dynasty. In the eleventh century A.D. it vras 
defeated successively by Gahgeyadeva Eallacuri^® (a. 1015-1040 A.D.) 
and his son Karna^^ (c. 1040-70 A.D.) who attempted to establish a 
paramount' empire in northern India and succeeded to- a large extent. 
The C^ukya king Somesvara (JLhavamalla) (c. 1042-1068 A.D.) 
who defeated Karna also- includes Kara among the lists of his conquests. 


17 lldermi p. 11, 

18 Naasini. SuUan M^h^mmad, p. 
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Towards tke close of tlie eleventh ceiitnry A.D. Kira had to submit to 
the Parainara king Laksmadeva of Maiava.^^ 

The repeated foreign invasions throtigdiout tlie eleventh eeivhiry 
A.D. must have considerably weakened the vitality and resources of the 
Kiras. Although they aided the rebel Bhoja against Jayasiialia, tlie 
king of Kashmir^^ (1128-49 A.D.), they soon lost ilieir independenee 
and became feudatory to the king of Jalandliara. 

The two' Baijnath Prasastis, referred to above, introduce us to a 
line of ten chiefs of Kiragrama. They also refer to the king of 
rjalandhara as the overlord of the kingdom. This was niidoubtedly 
true of the time when the inscription was composed, l)ut it does not 
necessarily follow that all the ten chiefs named in the record were 
vassals of Jalandhara. In particular it is worthy of note that the 
eighth chief married a daughter of the king of Jalandhara, and it is 
by no means usual for an overlord to marry his daughter to a vassal 
chief. 

The date of the inscription is given both in Lokakala, or Saptarsi 
Sainvat and the Saka era. The Saka date was first read by Cunningham 
as 726 corresponding with A.D. 804. This reading was adopted by 
Btihler and all subsequent writers. But this date, as was pointed out 
by Btihler does not agree with the astronomical details. Vogel has 
since shown that the correct date is Saka 1126 corresponding with 
1204 A.D.^^ 

If we assume this date to be correct, and allot a reign of 20 years 
on an average to each generation, we may place the ten chiefs (consist- 
ing of nine generations) of Kiragrama between A.D. 1030' and 1210. 
It would thus follow that this line of chiefs came into power shortly 
after the invasions of Sultan Mahmud and the overthrow of the Sahiya 
dynasty. If my theory regarding the connection of the Sahiyas with 
the Kira kingdom were held tenable we might regard' this new line of 
chiefs as. the successors of the main Sahiya dynasty in the kingdom of 
Kira. 

22 Ep, Ind.j vol. II, p., 194. 

23 Bajaiaranginl, Vllt, v. 2767J 

24 Ann. Bep. Arch. 1905-6, p. 20. 




eaic TramtioB. envisages tlie voyage (jiSna) of fiie itulividual after 
cleatli as a passing on from one plane of being {loka) to anolJier; am] 
tbough there is the possibility of perpetuity {.thayitfi) on any liven 
plane until the End of Time (Juapa>aa, maha-in-ala.ja), fherl Ts no 
conception of the possibility of a return (o anv past state. The later 
doctrine of reincarnation, in which the possibility of a rehuai to » 
previous condition is conceived, seems to reflect an edifying- tendencv 
0 the religions (hh^kti-vada) and psychological {iruunfana) extension! 
perhaps incorporating popular iion-Vedic elements.^ 

More exactly, there are two different courses that may he followe,! ■ 
lie Anse-hc {de,.,ji„) in tke ose ot tie mdivi,I„.a ,vl„» i. k.,.,,-- 
Mge, tie PatriatcW (pUm,n,) in lia aa« wl,„« a.i„ i, 

(!«•»« done ad,k a vie,- 1. .watd. la tke f.aMet case .he i^dW.M 
P.e.es by way o( the "Saa” and therebeyoad to the Supreate Self aad 
lie Ua^oaad, ia the lattea, h. reaches oaly the -.V.,!-., jl d"! 
oaree thence retara. to a new corporeal ctate i„ . .ahaeqaeat aab-Tiare 
«„,»„) when the ehoic, of roafe. „gai„ p,esoa,a itaelf. ;vl“t 
o We her, however, d.ee not tat, accoaat ot thie dieliactioa of r„ “ 
bat rather 0 the distiactioa hetweea ttoee who on ,h„ oae . „ ,1': 
borae oa e#e, by Vaderataadiag or by ‘ 

tri”ht r r ‘.“t t 

without ;.r;t — lailele bat aleo 

n voyaging is on the Farther Shore of the 

Sea of Life (smiuam). When Imidt,,., i i x, ‘^ronoitol tlie 

itself P«, 1 there, Jivutman know.s 


Smkaracarya, SvutmaniTupana, m 
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^•iven iiitiiiiations of that Paradise {prdndrmna, nmdama)^ in TJnion 
(myiijya samadhi) consummating thought (dh'ycma), in Ecstasy 
Olnanda) consummating Will (kama)^ and in the consent (saMtya) of 
Art (nirmana) : knowledge, love, and work becoming pure {a'sakta) Act. 

Ihii thmigli tlie possibility of Gradual Enfranchisement (krama^ 
rnuh'ti) is open to the Toyager/ there is also the possibility for him 
whose sliip is rudderless, or wrongly steered, to wander on uncharted 
courses toward an urdaiown landfall, farther and ever farther from the 
Quay (ghilf) : so far and so long that he may not be in sight of Yonder, 
Shore when every hither shore and every vessel is dissolved at the End 
of Time, Ho at the End of Time there is a departing of the Freed 
(mu Ida) and Egod.)oiind (mma-haddhaJm) , In Christian tradition this 
is called tlie Last Judgment. 

Save and except tlie highest Devas, Angels (djdnaja), whose being 
is from Eterniiy, all beings, he they ^qnick or dead^, are 
^‘judged” at tliis liost Day. The Self of those who have already 
afdaeved a Total (nirguna) Realisation (mnkti) is already in conscious 
identity witli tlie Supreme Identity; and now for those whose Realisa- 
tion has been ^by deg'rees’ (kmma) or qualified (saguna) there 
ensues the last death of the categwised Ego, a ^^death’’ that is 
absolutely 2Iors janna uitae^ an enfranchisement from every 

possible rmntingeney — the Gates of Heaven are opened to the 

Jivutinan, now Krtatman, ^Terfected Self’^, so that he becomes again 
{nhlnmmbhai'Hti) in his Own Form {sva-rupa)^ Imageless (nirdbhdm), 
Pure Intelligence (c/t), and Unalloyed Belighiipurnmhanda), . ^ . 

But for those lost beings who have not in Time achieved even a 
Partial Ifealisation, but are still altogether involved in the net of 
delusion (moha-kaUla), deeming that the Ego is the Self, for these 
there can be fio present pcxssibility of Enfrancliiseinent at the End of 

*'On the vast canvas of the Self, the picture of the manifold worlds is painted by 
the Self itself, and that Supreme Self t!;^kes a great delight therein.’^ 

3 The concepts ydna and imwA-mMi hypothesis a crossing of 

the sea of life {satpMro), If the contemplate the possibility of 

an Immediate 

or 2^ the realisatioif 

perience, ' this ’ ^ ‘ 

present theme, 


lation (abhifidmhhata 
thou” in actual ex- 
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Time: liaving thought, still thinking that to aft '‘for the sake of the 
Self” {B)Ji(idaranif{d-a Vpanisad, II, 4, 5) means nothing but to satisfy 
every desire of the Ego, by serving the body here and nov, living by 
such an Upxenisad” as this, these ‘‘shall perish”, kC handogga 

Upa^xisad, VIII, 8). These are the “damned”. Tlieir damnation i.s 
a self-adjudged and Self-adjudged eondcmnation to an endle tlioilg'll 
not eternal, latency,, a relative, tlioug^li not absolute anniliilaiion : to a 
Hell below tine silent glassy sea of tlie non-Time (hilpdntara) that 
divides Time from Time, there by Necessity, ^‘Gocrs jiistiee^h to await 
tlieir mortal rebecomiug in another Time {htlpu), where the possibility 
of achieving, or not achieving an Immediate or Deferred .Ihtfrancliise* 
ment will again present itself. 

AhMmmatva, then, is “Original Sin’h Satan/s claim to 
^equality with Goc?, his assertion of the independence and self- 
subsistence of the Ego, is the occasion of liis Eall and ilieirs w1)o follow 
him, Man^s Fall, the same in kind, has been described traditionally 
as an eating of the Fruit of the T'i*ee of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. This Tree is none other than the Tree of Life, planted hy the 
Self itself, hy God himself,, in the Garden of Life {prfmflMma)^ as a 
fair thing and a delight of the eyes, for His and Man's pleasure. But 
to eat of the Fruit is Mortal Sin (anria) against the Spirit, “forbidden'' 
to man as individual ego^: for “eating" is an assimilation fo, and a 
self-identification with, things “as they are in themselves", not “as 
they are in God", therefore a taking on of wliat is nothing in itself, 
a venom {vimy that is Death from the standpoint of Eternal Life, a 
closing of the Gates of Paradise, 

None but the Self can swallow such a venom and yet live, as Siva 


4 It must not be thought that because the man is represented as yielding 
to the seduction of the woman that a merely carnal fall is implied. Here ^'man’' 
stands for ''Subject,” "woman” for "Object” (as prattlm, in each case); the Fall 
is equally a derogation of the Intellect ancF of the Will. 

5 It is impossible not to see a connection of visa "poison,” with visayafci^ 
objectiviit: cf. Maim Vpanisad, ‘K^I, 31, where vision is said to "feed upon” 
the Gpsafas (i.e. fascinating possibilities of being) a>s sense objects (visaydny; 
also Nimhia, Y, 15, where apsarm is artificially connected with a-psa^ giving 
the sense of "forbidden food”; BrhfiMevatd, V, 148 and 149, and ySan'aiuihm- 
mani, 1, 166, where Mitra-Yanina are seduced by the sight of Urvasi, 
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tioes ^Ixen by another image the dvandraAisxne ia produced at I 

the Churning of the Sea of Milk; the wound and signaturea of thia 
bane being ihe hlue-hlack stain on His throat as ■ Isilakantha, 
Yisakantha, Yisagnipa, His taking of the Serpent to His breast as 
ndgn-ijajnoparifa, and His "addiction” to drugs. That apparent snh- 
jection of tlie Self to the tragedy (anrta, arUt) of Life, that accepted | 

pain, is the Passion of God and ETeryman.® i 


ANANPA E. (toOMAUASWAJIT 


Mepputtur Narayana Bhattatiri 


Amongst tlie many distinguisliecl Sanskriiists iLat Kerala lias 
proclnoecl, none has? risen so^ in popnlar esteem as Meppnttfir 

Karayaiia Bliattatiri. xis a poet and hhalda his is a lioriseliold name, 
while as a grammarian he is well-known among* the select circle 
of SdHmio scholars. It is proposed to notice the life and career of this 
great poet who is probably the greatest figure among the Kerala 
Sanskritists since the 15th century. 

Bhattatiri belonged to the family, known as Mepputtur, Saiiskritiseil 
as upamiavagrdma. This house was on the northern banks of the river 
ISTila, in Malabar near Tirunavay, His father was Matrdatia, a scholar 
proficient in Mlmdmsd fidstra ; on the motlier\s vside, he was associated 
with the famous Bliatim of Payyur Bhdffamana, hh mother being tiie 
only sister of nine brothers all equally eminent in the Mirndimd >^dstrad 
Thus both on the paternal and maternal side, lie inherited high 
scholarly traditions. 

If local traditions are to be believed, it appears that Bhattatiri was 
an irresponsible lad in his youth. After the usual Sanskritic ecliieaiion 
which every Nampfitiri had to have in those ancient days, he left his 
studies and betook himself to a life of ease. At an early age he 
married a Pisharoti woman/ the niece of the then well-known 
astronomer-astrologer Trkkandiyur Acyuta Pisharoti.*'' Bhattatiri 
was so much engrossed in his new-found joy that he became careless in 
the observance of the daily religious routine. One morning he arose 
late and rushing out of his wife^'s House he chanced to step across the 
sacred plank on which Pisharoti was performing tlie 

1 Vide the writer’s paper 'Religion and Philosophy in Kerala’ in the IHQ., 
IV, 4, pp. 702-719, 

2 The marriage here mentioned mtist be the Samba ndham system of 
marriage. May this be taken as suggesting that Bhattatiri was not the eldest 
son of his father? Otherwise he should tare married in his own caste, 

3 Vide the writer’s paper 'Sastras Practical and Theoretical’ pnblLshod 
in the Journal of the Mythic Society^ XKI/3* 
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^Cdumpakkomcaikkal:^ This was a gi’eat breach of maimers and Pislia- 
roti, naturally feeling very angry, administered him a severe reproof, 
in spite of ilie fact that Bhattatiri was a brahmin of great 
social position. The young man was naturally dmnb-foamded and 
received the whole censure quietly. When the old man had ended his 
iirade, he luirried out; but he was nof long abvsent. He returned 
immediately after liis usual morning rites and calmly requested 
l^isluu'oti to teach him higher Sanskrit. Struck by his sincerity and 
evident desire to study, Pisharoti acceded fo his request and he began 
his studies timt very day. In an incredibly short time, if tradition 
is to be believed, he mastered Kcivyas and NdUikas, Almkdra and 
Yl/(lkamfj(i, and in these various subjects he soon became recognised 
as a great scliolar. 

As a Bhattatiri, a brahmin of the highest social position, he had 
to be proficient in Srauta literature before he could find an honoured 
place ainong*st his kinsmen. He therefore requested Pisharoti to teach 
him that branch of literature also, but Pisharoti objected, for this was 
a subject that tradition and convention alike prohibited a non-Dvija 
from handling. Bhattatiri was firm, however, in his resolve that he 
w^ould not have two Gurus and forced his teacher to undertake the task, 
even though he feared divine punishment for this act. Being a good 
scholar in more than one branch of literature, it was easy for Pisharoti 
to master and teach this branch of study, and in due course Bhattatiri 
was tauglit the religious texts as well. But what Pisharoti feared did 
ha]>pen, for before long* he became a prey to leprosy- Bhattatiri, 
struck with pity and remorse at seeing his Guru suffering and .there- 
fore prayed intently to God to cure him by transfering the disease unto 
himself. In response to the request of Bhattatiri, Pisharoti became 
cured as if by a miracle, while his disciple fell a victim to the dire 


4 This is supposed to bo a very religions practice, and all astj'ologers in 
our land daily performed this after their morning rites. .Plie work done is 
finding the constellation and tithi for the day, the calculations being made bj 
means of cowries spread out on ^ wooden plank 3 ft. by 2} ft. This system i? 
gradually dying out;’ 

6 Another traditioii wiU hare, it thai Pisharoti was sulfering from 

rheuiaatisua#''''* 
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disease. Fer a cure lie resorted to the sacred Krana shrine at 
GiiniYayfii%® where he spent his time in prayer and fasts and diTiiie 
vservice. There he began his famous N dmyamyam and by the time it 
w^as finished — it took him a hundred days^ as tradition records — he wns 
cured. Such is tlie story our elders have handed down to us regarding 
the final studies of Bhattatiri, and they also would have it that during 
the progress of the Ndmyamymn^ the hhakia beheld the divine vision 
of Sri Krsna on more occasions than one. 

It may be noted that the traditional story mentioned above is tu 
a certain extent belied by Bhattatiri ks own statement, recorded in lus 
F nihiiydsan'asvam^ that he had more Gurus than one. It is stated 
there that he studied Mvmdyud from his father Matrdatta, Tarka from 
Madhavarya, and Vydlxarana from Acyutarya.' The tradition, how- 
ever, is very strong, and it may contain an element of truth in that he 
cured his Gum during his period of sickness by careful nursing. He 
himself became afflicted, probably by contagion and was thereafter 
cured by divine grace. 

Ko-w a well-known bhaJda, his fame as a scholar proficient in 
almost every branch of Sanskrit Literature spread far and wide. He 
was consequently an honoured guest everywhere and particularly at 
the courts of king Eavi Varma and Virakerala Varina of Cochin and 
of Devanarayana of Ambalapula, for these princes were themselves 
gTeat scholars and actively patronised men of letters. There are many 
traditions clustering* roxind Bhattatiri, even though he lived in the 
modern period. He hovS left behind him a number of works wdiich can 
he classified under the three heads of literary, lyrical and Bdstniic, 
111)011 these we shall now dwell. 

In the field of literature, Bhattatiri^s fame rests upon his Fni- 
hmidhmns — CcL'mpm : Rdjasuya, Duiavdkya^ S uhhadrahunma ^ 
F dncdllsvuya }nvara^ N i rmmndsikay Svdhdsudhdkam,^ N rgamoJcM , 

6 This shi*ine has now become very famous throughout India as the centre 
of the Satyagraha campaign for the removal of social disabilities. 

7 Vide Vol. 106, page (Preface) 3, of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Serie/i. 
Gan the Madhava here mentioned be also a Fisharoti? 

8 Vide Keith, Eistory of Samhit Uierature, pp. 336-337 where this work 
is reported to bo the result of extempore poetry. The basis of this information 
is not cited. 
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uakm^fcNja, iuiuNTei/a,^tiaai and I &mmulvat<ara: these ten Prabaiidhanis 
are asciibed to him. In assig*niiig the authorship we are again forced to 
fall back upon traditmn, for there are a number of Pmbandhams, and 
uiauy of them speak uf a Narayana as their author. But since this age 
produced at least three move Xarayanas*'^— all writers of no mean 
repute if becomes difficult to ascertain accurately which Narayana 
wroie wliieli work. Apart from this difficulty, there are a number of 
anonymous Prabandhaim which are also fathered upon Bliattatiri. The 
question as to which are the Pirabandhmus of Bhattatiri does not 
ilierefore admit of easy solution. The list guven above is based upon 
the best Pandit tradition, and this is bound to' be our sole guide so long* 
us critical editions of the numerous P rahandhiims available are not 
forthcoming* and so long* as an elucidation of the Narayana-prohlein in 
Kerala Sanskrit Literature is not attempted. It is gi*eatlv fo be 
regretted that not one of these is yet printed 

in Devanagari character. 

As I have elsewliere stated/® Prahaiidliams owe their existence to 
the popular demand for greater variety at the hands of the professional 
actor and the Pathakakkaraii. There is a popular view that Bliattatiri 
inaugurated this type of literature, but this view does not appear to 
be quite correct, for we have Prabandhmm in mixed Malayidam and 
Sanskrit as early as the 15th centiiry.^^ It may poesibly he that 
Bliattatiri ivas the first to write an original Prahandhwm in Sani^crit, 
the earlier ones being but compilations, such as tlie Mdindya%iam Pni^ 
handham for instanced^ 

We may refer to an interesting tradition associating our author 
with Iravi Oakyar, a famous profe6sional actor of the period and a 
protege of the chief Devanarayana of Anibalapula. On one occasion 


9 Compare, for instance, Narayaiia of Vivamna fame, JNarayana, tl 
of Bhavdrthad7inka on U ttararamumnU, and again Naruyana, the a 
Sn mdh m mdhdfm ya, 

10 Vide the writer’s paper on Tathakam’ published in tlie IRQ^ Also 


published in the Journal of the Xlf, 2, pp. 

11 Vide /Oil, Madrn% , .. 

12 A TOip.plete issued i 


is ndtocritical. 
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when Bliattaliri was a guest at this couri, ihis (Jakyur was CMUirluetiiig 
■A Fmhandkam Kuthu,'-^ the scene for tlie day the disfiguring uf 

.'^urpanakha. After the performance was over, Ehattatiri asked tlie 
actor liow he would act tlie next scene— Surpanakha's coniplaiiil in 
Havana, for slie luul lost her nose and tlierefore cmihl not pronounce 
nasals and anunaslka,. The actor said that the scene cmiid no( 
be effectively acted, but tlie blame was to be levelled inure at ilie pnei 
than the actor who hud simljiy to act wlialever the poet gave liini. 
Bhattatiii took the cue from the actor, and immediately set abnut 
writing a scene for the next day in which lie took care to introduce no 
nasal or nasalised sound, and the scene was acted very successf'uliy. 
Thus was produced the Nimniuuhika Bnil,a/u/huiii . Tlieiiceforwu rd 
Bhattatiri and Iravi Oakyar were close comrades and the scliolur’s best 
Pmbandhams were written for his actor friend.'* 

To the ten Frahandham^ of Bhattatiri which have been mentioned 
above, the Bandit world would give a very high place, next only to tlie 
works of Kalidasa and Bhavablmti. This praise by the Bandits is not 
indeed excessive, for in these works we have excellent poetry 

characterised by a natural freshness and never marred by artificial 
coxiceits* 

Another short work of Bhattatiri is the Koocinayumvarnaiui, a 
treatise written at the instance of King Virakerala Yarma fKi(Ja-1015) 

A Bevanagari edition of tJiis work is available. It is a small prose work, 
being practically one sentence running to about twenty pages. 
Another work that may he assigned to him is the Mamvilmakavyatn. 
which IS of considerable merit. 

Bhattatiri is furthermore the author of two- religious lyric.s-the 
arayamyam and the Srlpudamptati. We have already referred (o the 
circumstances in which the first of these works was produced. Our 


PP.Ulit 

14 Iravi Oakj-ar, oliax lUvmartifca, figures as the author of a small Kawi 

^^■kyakaiha published iu the GalcUtta Oriental Series, No. 6. The writer 
has a manuscript copy of the work; ,, . ^ 

15 The writer has noticerl 

Al'-India CoufVrm.P i- t i. coatnbuted to the Sixth 

Co^kreuee at Lahore ; vid^ 4U-91, vol. I of the Proceediugs. 
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rajuuts are ot opmion that it is tlie greatest stotra we have. Even 
wliei) due allowance is made .for local patriotism, it may be conceded 
that it is easily file best religious lyric in Sanskrit. It is a brilliant 
summary in a tbonsiuul verses of the Sn Bhagavata and is characterised 
by inimifable ]>oetry infused by th'e sweet fervour of intense faith and 
devotion. It is one of tlie most popular books in our land. Numberless 
editions have appeared in the vernacular script, with and without com- 
mentaries in Malayalam; but a standard edition became available only 
wben it was issued by tbe Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The 
gain ranks high as a great religious lyric and is for that reason 
greatly bonmired by us all. In tlie other lyric wliich is not so well 
known, are .sung'* the ]>raises of the Goddess enshrined at Mukkola, 
Sanskrit ised as M uldhthaht^ where Bhattatiri is said to have died. 
This is also reported to be poetry of a liigb order. 

Bbatiatiri lias in addition made his contribution to the Bdstras of 
V (/fi/idrdnn and MlmamsH, Trom his own statement it is clear thati 
after studying Vgnkdmna under Acynta Pisharoti, wlio is the earliest 
author available in this in our land,^® Bhattatiri wrote his 

treatise^ 'l^rahnifHmrvinram at the request of his jiatron, Devanarayaua 
of Ambalapiila. This is a commentary on the AHCidhyagl of Panini, 
the siltras being rearranged and commented on to suit the practical point 
of view, the pin])ose served being the same as thaf served by the Kaumxi&l 
of Bhatfoji Diksitar. Bbaitatiri and his contemporary Diksitar were 
worthy <'ompeers in the same field and tbe treatise of tbe one is as 
original in m)nception and treatment as that of the other. If tradition 
is io be believed, they lieard of each other and compared their works, 
whereon Bliatioji gave the palm to Bhatfatiri, but pointed out one 
defect in the Sarras^ram, namely that it did not deal with Dhcitus. 
This tradition apart, the success of the work is attested to by tbe great 
popularity that the Sarrmrmn had in Kerala for a longtime. True, 
it lost its DoDukritv j^onie time later and wais replaced by the KamivM; 
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Init this was clue not to the siiperiority of the latter, hut fo its all-India 
popularitj. Bhattatiri's treatise is now being published in the Tri- 
vandruni Sanskrit Series and Part I Las already come out. It is 
one of the important contrihiitions in the field of Tyalxorava. 

It lias been xneiitioned that the Sarrasvrrm does not deal 
with Dliatus. This subject, however, is dealt with in the Dlultnhdvya}'^ 
which apparently is supplementary to the Tfmiflevavijaya of 
Pattatu Yasudeva and w'hhdi elucidates over three thousand roots. 
This Kdvya thus forms a real supjdenient to the Sarvasram and botli 
together complete the whole range of VydJmfama. 

On his own admission, Bliattatiri studied M/imdinsd under liis own 
father and in tliis Sdsfm, lie has produced a w’^ork of no mean merit. 
He is the author of the Mcina portion of the Mdnameyocl<iya^ the Meya 
part being written by another Jfarayana, well-known as Xfirayana 
Pandita. This is a unique Prakaraiia wnrk, and it occupies an 
important place in the scheme of Mlmdmm studies. In tliis treatise, 
an attempt is successfully made to establish the .six Pramdya.^ advocated 
by the Kuinarila school, after refuting the various views on Pramdna 
advanced and accepted by the other vschools particularly by the 
Prahhakaras and the NmydyiPas, The Manameyodaya is referred to 
as a work of great philosophical importance, in wdiich Hvuuiilrila 
epistemology and metaphysics are interestingly siDniuarisedb’^ 

If may be noted here that Bhattatiri^s scheme wns to deal not 
merely with the Pramidyrts hut with, the Praweya as w’ell, as is stated in 
the second of his openings verses. But since the Meya is wuitteii by 
another IsFarayana, the presumption evidently is that Bliattntiri did 
not live io finish his work. If this view is tenable, then the Mdna cons- 
titutes the last w^'ork of Bliattatiri. 

Harayana Bliattatiri was undoubtedly the most outstanding 
figure in the realm of letters during his age and no later scholar has 
been able to usurp liis place. Even today he ranks as the greatest 
figure. It now remains to notice his date. Following the usual custom 

17 Prof, Keith refers to a Dluitukdvya, ride page 133 f.n. This work 
evidently must be different or the information given there is wrong, 

18 Vide Keith’s MUtory of Ban$hrif Liferature^ p. 474, 
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of llalayali writers of a later date, Bhattatiri has ^OYeii us a few Kali 
oliroJiograuis in hU works. Tluis the Ndraijamyain he finished on the 
dale pxpressefl in tlie Kalirarakmn, ayiiraroyyasaal^liyavi ^ wliioh works 
to al>out ]oS7 A.l). Two (diroiiogTaius are reported to be- present in 
liis Satm^irirm tprfaah phahipna^uh .<??/dr7- and laPatriyaiauxlya, and these 
odvo iis iho dales February and March, IblT A. I)., the interval of two 
luoiifhs hein^' lield to be the ]>eriod in wddch. he WTote his grammatical 
inaster-pieceA'' But ibis does not appear to he quite acceptable for 
there is the real difficulty of g^etting* such a work done in two months. 
There is also the question wlietlier we are justified to fake both these 
as Kali r Pea Ixhw llie fir.st of tliese alone deserve to he taken thus, and 
in that case, we have the date IfilT as the date on which lie began his 
Saerre^eam . There is: also a statement recorded in an astrological 
treatise wliicli says that Bhattatiri lived for twice 58 years. From 
the Kali.<i mentioned above, it will be seen tliat Bhattatiri must have 
finislied Ins education and entered upon literary career before 15(S7 A.D, 
and Iris greatest work; Pnilriijasaerasravi , lie began in IfilT. When 
it is remembered that his first wrnrk was the N amyaniyain and that ha 
entered upon higher studies later in life than usual, it may be legiti- 
mate to hold that Bhattatiri was born in the middle of the Ifith century, 
and W’hen to this is added the statement that he lived for lOfi years, we, 
have a fair approximation of his date 1550-1050. In his introduction 
to the edition of Pealxnyftsarvan^am^ the editor .says : ^HistorianfS 
assert tlmt 

M^e have not been able to find out the basis of this statement, but it 
agrees fairly witli the approximation we have arrived .at. 

ifeppattfir Xarayana Bhattatiri is held to be the last of the many 
great intellectual giants that Kerala has produced. He is one, of, our 
greatest Ranskrit poei.s as he is also the greatest of our Vaiyakaranas. 
But he is honoured and respected more as the greatest of our hhaldas; 
and in this realm he is treated with as great respect as firi J?aukara is 
in the realm of Adyaita 'b 


The Midhyamikas and the Tathata 

I liope I shall have some day the leisure of stating in detail 
the position of the Madhyamikas. Much, has been written lately on 
this problem, by Mr, Steherbatsky, St. Schayer or Dr. Das (jupta, 
which does not seem acenrate. 

The reader will find here the translation of a few lines of the 
treatise named Jewel in hand or Qeyiii m hand a work of BliuYa- 
Tiveka (reading of the Sk. Mss.) or Bhaviveka (Tdear distinction’' of 
the Chinese translators). This Acarya is of opinion that there 
is not, as wrongly maintained by the VijnanaTadins, a TathaUl or 
Dharmaid, ^bhe eSvSential and permanent nahire of tilings’’. The 
correct conclusion to be drawn from this negative is that, amongst tlie 
Madhyamikas, Bliavaviveka-Bliaviveka at least is not a tmonistC As 
an orthodox exponent, he definitely considers that Buddhism is alien 
to every metaphysical interest, being* merely a Path leading to final 
rest by an nnoonsciouB and objectlevss contemplation. 

^Mf it be contended that the TatJmtd, although it is foreign to 
words {ahhildpa, vyavahdraviviJda) , is nevertheless a reality (tatPva) : 
in that case, the expression Tathafd refers only to tlie Afwan oi 
the Tirthikas under an other name. Just as the Tafliatd, although it 
is a reality, is nevertheless, from the point of view of exact truth, be- 
yond the concepts of being and not-being, it is the same with Aiman, 
The Tirthikas tliink that the Atanan^ which is real, omni- 
present, eternal, agent, enjoyer, is nevertheless foreign to every concept 
(beyond the pale of conceptions). As it transcends the domain of words, 
and . as it is not the object of the dealing-with-ideas-intellect 
(vikalpahnddhi), it is said to be foreign to concepts. The doctrines of 
the Tirthikas say: “The words do not go there, the thought does not 
realise it; therefore it is named Atman.” 

“The Atman being such, is it reasonable to assert that “the 
knowledge (jMna) which takes the Tathata as its object, leads to 

1 Naniio 12^^7, Taisho,, 1878, vob GoL 1 
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clelivereiic^ej while i'lie knowledge wliicli takes the xltniaa as its object, 
does noV-Y But wliat is the ditt’ereJice between tlie Tafkatd and the 
Ji-iunfK siiH-e both ate iiteifuble and real? If is only by esprit He 'parti 
(inihpipnfhiuja) that it is so said/'' To coneliide : JilrdvaviTeka does not 
udiuii i-hi.s Taih/rffi^ which i.'- deseril)ed l)otIi as real and non-existing. 

Loiris i>K La Yallek Poussin 



iYadana and Apadana 

The divisioii of the .liiiddhist Scriptures lutu fiuie aug’as is well 
known . It is meiitioiied repeatedly in the Pali Caiioii itself, and has 
remuined constant tliroiigliout the Pali tradition: Ekacce uwykaininm 
cl haniHuun, pariyapuncinti, suttanh 'Vepijakunujaiji gafJnun 

vdiuiani iUcuttakcim jatakam cibbkutadliammani vcdallanj- (il. i, 1-jd), 
The MahavyutpaUi lunveA^er has twelve ahgas, that is, after luUina it 
adds niduna and avadanu, and at the end u pad esad Max Muller in his 
preface to the Idharinmaiiiyniha^ p. iii, speaks of the Hinayaiia as liu'x'iiig 
nine ahgas and the Maliayana twelve. His statement probably rests 
upon the fact that the Mahavyutpatti has a list of twelve, but that this 
list is Mahayanic is not at all proved. There is much that is Sarvasti- 
vadin in that work. The Dharmmamgvaha itself lias more claim to he 
considered Mahayanic, yet it gives nine ahgas, navanyapnivavaniuiL 
The work is attributed in tlie colophon to Nagarjuiui himself, and the 
attribution, even if not correct, must have been made by a Mahayrmist. 

The list there given (No, 62) is afitni, geyu, vyakarmia^ gathci^ 
uddna^ jdtaka, vaipulya^ adbhutadlianna^ upndem. It differs from the 
Phli (apart from the minor differences mentioned) l>y omitting 
itividiaka and adding u pud eh. It also, like Mvyut.^ inverts the order 
of vaiptdya (vedalla) and adblmkfdluinna. It is quite possible that it 
is a Hinayana list, but it was evidently accepted by a Mahayana writer, 
.hven when we come to indisputable Mahayana works, -we still fail to 
find twelve ahgas. The Txdus, ch. 2. p. 40, makes Buddha say : 



and a few lines above it specifies these nine : 

ITM ^ I 

] There are miuor variations, iivmUo^ and itivrtfaJca, vedalla and 
vtiipuLi/d, wiiicli are pas&ed by for tbe present. 



; Here are f-arther dmerences. it retains utvm 
vyakarana: mA uiana. It makes the list up to nine b; 
and iipaclesa, but bas no avadana. ’Aupamyasatais cm ■ 
less a poetical equivalent for vaipulya, for to a Mabayi 
were exactly those ‘varied with hundreds of similes’ 
lisually reckoned an early Mahayana sfxtra, but even t 
a definitely late work, like the Ka-randavyuha, tl 
nvadnna. The list in this work (p- 81) has eleven ang£ 
with Mvyut., except that it omits avadana. The lis1 
tp. 86), wdvere there are only ten ahgas, as it there 

well- 

We are therefore scarcely justified in describing t 
aiigas as characterisue of Mahayana. un the contiaii 
added to the Pali list liave nothing characteristically 
them. These are niddna, avadana, and tipade. 
well known in Pali, tliough not as a separate anga. U: 
cliarncteristic of Mahayana that in the Tibetan co ect 
one item of that name, Mahdydnopadeisa, which also 
in the list of Mahayana works in Mvyut.f 65. The e 
still more striking. In the Tibetan collection there 
expressly called avadana. One of these is e va( 
and seven others are single avadanas, four easily reci 
the Diryavaduna, both well known barvastivaclin woi 
that the bulk, if not all, of the avadanas recognise 

canonical are Sarvastivadin. .ihe later woi s now i 

- - • - 1 "k -finna Kv indlivifllial 

are Maliayani^ and eiaDoiaxio i > 

material of the avadanas, bxit t ey axe no 

ft nldcmm gadharmapra vmanam . 

If tlie term vaipulya were an addition in the lis 
n* 4-li * 1 Ifftf \fThat,'V'aj 

be a reason for calling tins longer nst na y 
corresponding term vedalla occurs m a ^ e is < 
some relation to ^eialla. What 're a ion a^ i ^ * 

explained. The terms can easily ^ be etive^ rom ^ i 
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^ AvOjdana' and Ap^dnd 

respectiTcly, and vaipulya as a term for the autras of great exfent is 
an intelligible description of such shtras, but it throws no light on the 
term vedalU. The Pali word appears to have been beyond the com- 
prehension of the commentators, and the hopelessness of the moderns 
may be seen from the fact that the Pali Text Society’s Dictmnary 
ignores Burnouf’s derivation from and suggests (1) that the 

latter part of the word may be a distortion of any a, (2) that the w lo c 
word is from ‘vedanga’. It appears as if the Sanskritisers instead of 
trying to adapt an unintelligible term substituted for it a term of their 
own which had a familiar meaning- It has to he borne in mmd that 
both Pali and Sanskrit rest upon an earlier form of the Canon m sraie 
form of Prakrt, and what the word may have been in that Prakrt 
we do not know. As madmia forms a very characteristic portion of 
the Sarvastivadin literature, it appears probable that the list of twelve 
ahgas (the only list mentioning avadana) is really of Sarvastivadin 
origin, and that the shorter Mahayana lists reproduce portions of this 
in various ways. 

There is general agreement that the works of the type of the 
mvydvciddna and Avadamiatalm originated with the Sarvastivadins. 
Through the labours of Isanjiu-, Anesaki, S. Levi and others we now 
have a clear idea of the structure of the Canon of the Sarvastivadins 
and other related schools like the Dharmaguptas. Besides the Yinayas, 
which like the Pali Vinaya contain a store of legends, there are the 
four agamas corresponding to the first four .Pali ^fikayas, and 
also containing legends. Bui the avadanas are not a part of 
the agamas. They consist of collections of legends taken chiefly from 
the Vinaya and combined so a,s to form a particular type of literature, 
the type in fact which forms the anga known a.s avadana. The fact 
that it. was drawn from canonical sources made it an easy matter to 
treat it as part of the Canon. The sources of its composition have been 
shown most fully in the case of the Divyd'vaddmi by S. Levi.'" He has 
identified more than two thirds of the legendary part as being from 
Vinaya of the Mfila Sarvastivadins. There is also, as in the case 
of other avadanas, much that has been drawn from the sutras. It is 

■ -3 Les t in Toung Fao^ 1907, p. 105 f. 



necessary to state these details, becatise the avadana literature has 
soinetijnes been studied without any recognition of the fact that it is 
literature of a particular type. Windisch has given an excellent 
analysis of the Mahavastu without once mentioning that it is an 
avadana.* This work belongs to another school, the Lokottaravada, 
but it shows the .same features of composition as the’ Sarvastivadin 
avaclanas, and expressly slates its source. It does not, as has been 
asserted, claim to be the Tinaya, but the /Great Story’ of the Vinaya- 
pitaka according to tlie text of the Mahasamghikas, the Lokottaravadins 
of Madhyade^a." Accordingly the compiler or compilers have gone 
through their Tinaya and collected all they could find which contri- 
buted to the .yahumstu, the Great Stoi’y of the career of Sakyamuni, 
and have put it down with all its repetitions and all the sutras, vyaka- 
ranas or jfitakas from the rest of the Canon which contribute to the 
story of any of the characters. 

All this literature is very different from what we know of the Pali 
Apadarui. ‘Avadana' .sa3-8 Speyer, “is interchangeable with 
Apadana”. This is dottbtless true of the etymology of the words. 
Whatever the root of the word is, there is little doubt that ava- is the 
Prakrt form of apu-, and that the two words coincide in sense in so 
far as they mean ‘glorious achievement’ or ‘heroic story’. But this 
does not make them the same type of literature, any more than a 
novel is an epic. The only prose apadana in the Pali Canon is the 
Mahapadanii-sutta in the Diglia N., which gives in a schematic form the 
careers of the last seven Buddhas, while the collection of Pali apadanas 
jcnown as Apaddna is a work in verse of a uniform character. ISTeither 
of them possesses the features of the Sanskrit Avadanas. There was 
in the Pali Canon enough store of legends to have made it easy to 
produce works similar to the Sanskrit compositions, but this was never 

4 Die Komposition des Mahavastu (Abh. h, m€h$. Ges. d, Wzss., 27)^ 
Leipzig 1 ^ 

6 IwamahUsafpghihandm lohotUrmadimm , 

Mah&v&st%ye ddi, Mdhdvfxstu^ toL i* 2, , ^ t J 

6 This Prakrit origin of the term ,k another indication of the. BarvastiYadin 
origin of the aYadina*| ^ for recopri^d^. the Sanskrit Canon of 

tbi^ »ect was origi»nll|^Pfakrit. 
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m. 

done. Such legends still remain scattered in the Viiiaya and coiimieii«» 
taries of the later commentators. The Sarvastivadins and related 
schools remained for centuries in India with a continuous growth, and 
once the collection of legends in a characteristic form as aTaclana was 
begun, the further development was easy, and so we find the Asoka 
legend drawn in. In Ceylon, on the other hand, the Theravadin Canoo 
appears to have been earlier recognised as definitely closed. Hence it 
is that we never find a mention of Asoka in the Canon. The Tliera- 
vadins had the Asokan leg'ends, mucli as we find them in the 
Divydvacldna^ but they - remained in the commentaries. The 
Sarvastivadiiis by their invention of a new literary form and of a 
method which preserved the appearance of Btiddhavaarna were able to 
elaborate such legends into an A^okavaddna, Any legend referring to 
any period or age could be inserted by the device of introducing 
Buddha to explain the events recounted of the past or to prophesy about 
the future destiny of the characters in the legend. It remained 
Buddhavacana owing to the portions of Suita or Yin ay a interwoven into 
the story. 


Edw'abd J. Thomas 



in The ivanlieri inscriptioii of the amdtya Sateraka the queen of 
Vasisilaputra Sri Satakarni ' is described as “Karddamaka-vamm- 

ijnthhnt-a Makulmtmim Ru imtrl.” The Mahaksatrapa 

kas been ideniified with the Great Saka Satrap Eudradamaa 

I who ruled over Malwa, Gujarat and some adjoining territories about 
the middle of the second century A.D. The term Karddamaka-vamia 
lias, however, not yet been satisfactorily explained. In the 
Rahahhil.^ija of Pataujali (iv. 2) and the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
(ii. 11) we have a similar expression Karddamilm. Dr. Btihler thinks 
it not improbable that Karddanutka-raja may have been a title of the 
Western K.satrapas apparently derived from a place called Karddama 
\7.4., XII. 273). lu this connection he refers to a locality called 
Ivurdamila known from the Malidbhdrata, and also to the expression 
Karddama-raju which occurs in the Rajatamiiginl (VI. 200) as the 
name or title of a Kashmirian prince. The position of Kardamila has 
not, however, been indicated by him. As to Karddama-raja mentioned 
by Kalhana it is to be noted that it is a personal name which need not 
liave any reference to the Karddamaka-vamsa which is undoubtedly a 
dynastic de.signation, although (as .Eapson points out) it is uncertain 
as to whether it is the designation of the paternal or maternal ances- 
tors of tire queen of Vasisthiputra Satakarni. 

In the Political History of Ancient India (third edition, pp. 296, 
343) the suggestion has been made that the Karddamaka family pro- 
bably derived its name from the river- Karddama in Parasika or Persia 
(Pdrusikesu Karddama namanadi — Com. on Arthasastra, ii. 11). i^Thcr 
commentator on the Arthaiastra does not, however*, give us any indica- 
tion as to the particular province of Persia where the river in question 
is to be located. As the Karddamakas are ancestors of a Saka princess. 
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TKe Kdrddam>aka kings 


(2) the Ymi plains of the Syn Darya o>r Jaxartes referred to 
as 'Para-Sug^a^ in the Hamadan inscription of Darius. In the 
opinion of Professor Herzfekl, the editor of the inscription, the fertile 
valley of the Zarafslian river as far as the banks of the Syr Darya, 
was inclxicled within the old Achsemenian satrapy of Bactria or Balkh, 
And it is interesting to note that there is, actual evidence of the exis- 
tence of an Indian tradition connecting a line of ^Karcldaina/ kings 
with Balhika or Bahlika, modern Balkh, The IJttara-KaiuIa of the 
Rdmayana knows a dynasty of kings whose progenitor is called 
Karddameya (ch. 100, 19; 102, 20) or Karddania (100, 29): — 
utiisthMfAstJia rdjarse Karddameya Mahabala (100. 19) 
na smvtdfastmjd hdryah Karddameya Mahfihala {102. 20) 
evam sa rcijci imrmo ■judsam hhutvcitlui Kurddamah (100. 29). 

The Karddamas were closely related to the ^4ihi’ (lunar) race. 
Ihey are said to have been descended from a prajdpati named 
Karddnma (100. 3-7) and ruled over Balhi or Balhika : — 
sruyate hi purd saumya Karddamasya prajdpatelj 
piitro Bdliliivarah rmndnllo ndma sudharmikah 
This Bahli (Balhi) or Balhika (100.7) lay outside the Madhya-desa 
(103. 21) and should, therefore, be distinguished from the place of the 
same name mentioned in the ilyodhya^Eanda (68. 18) as lying to the 
west (cf. Pratyammikho of verse 13) of the river Iksimxatx and to the 
east of Mount Sudaman and Vimohpadam, The position of this 
‘Visnupada’ in relation to the VipaSa (Ayodhya K., 68. 19) or the Beas 


suggests that it is identical with ^Visnupada-giri’ of the Meharauli 
Iron Pillar inscription of Candra and, tierefore, stood close to Delhi. 

Nor is it reasonable to identify the Balhi of the Uttara-Kanda with 
the territory of the Madras in the central Punjab on the strength of 
some passages of ih.e Mahdhhdrata (Adi., 113, 3; 125, 21 etc.) because 
the Madra kings are not styled ^Karddama/ and the W’ord ‘Bixlhika^ in 
these passages may very w^ell be a copyist^s mistake for Bahika (cf. 
the reference in Adi. 67. 6, to Salya, king of the Madras, m Balya iti 
vikhydik) jajne Bdhika-pnngavah). So, too, in the passage 'Darado 
ndma ’Bdlhikah\ the oiuginai reading may have been Bahika. There 
is no valid reason for equating the term Balhika with Bahika and 
Darada, If the derivation of the name ^Karddamaka^ from the river 
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Sarcldama in Parasika is correct then it stands to reason that the home 
)f the Karcldama or EarcMamaka kings shonld be identified with Balhika 
)r Balkh in Irfiii and not with any territory in India proper. 

Tims far we have been dealing with the tradition connecting the 
Karddaino kings -with Balliika. Have we any tradition about their 
connection with the Dekkan where the Kanheri inscription has been 
fciHul? IS’ow, the Bmhinaqnirdn^ (IV. 12) connects a son of Prajapati 

Karddama with the Dakmm did: — 

DaksmasyciTn: diii tuthd 
Karddamasya Prajapateh 
piitram SankJiapadam ndma 
rdjdnam,so^^ 

The verse cited above undoubtedly points to a period when the 
xx'pvp^ associated with the Dekkan. The names Karddama and 


What a Deity Represents 


There is a, great variety of misconceptions preralent in iiioclern 
times witli regard to the conception of godhead, nof only in Iliiuliiisin 
but also' in Bncldhism. Most people consider the deity to he nothing 
more than an idol. 

The deities are intimaMy connected, as all students oi the Tantra.v 
know, with the Sadhana and Siddlii, and the coneeption of godhead 
is an essentially spiritual matter. 

The Sadhana, as is well knowui, is concerned with the procedure 
for worshipping a particular deity. This consists in sitting in medita- 
tion in a quiet place, away from crowds, and there practising Yoga till 
a state similar to deep sleep is brought about. In this state the ascetic 
communes with the Infinite Spirit, or the inexhaustible store-house of 
energj% which is supposed to be the creative spirit which created the 
world structure. The ascetic by this communion draws forth energy 
from that inexhaustible store-house of energy and becomes powerful 
himself. This process of the realisation of the Infinite Spirit is what 
is called Sadhana, and when this Sadhana is practised foi* a long'' time 
with great devotion the ascetic is able to obtain certain supernormal 
powers which are called Siddhis, or perfections. These perfections are 
of many kinds, and include revival of the dead, omniscience, miraculous 
movements, flying in the air, and so forth. Altogether thirty-two kinds 
of Siddhis are generally recognized, and when an ascetic obtains several 
of these supernormal powers he is called a Sicldha, or a Supernormal 
Being. In the Tantras, three different types of Siddhas are enumerated, 
the High, the Middling, and the Low, The highest type of Siddhas 
are called the Mahasicldhas, and they are able to fulfil all their desires 
as soon as they arise in their minds. 

The Tantras are, in fact, ScieneoB dealing with spiritual matters, 
and giving directions for a variety of psychic exercises. It therefore 
.stands, to reason: that tho; a, ^ Science or a Vidya requiring 

competent preceptors and competent disciples. Like all other Vidyas, 


the Tantra is not open for all and the sundry^ but only for those 





what a Deity RepresetUs 


who are ioitiated into tlie mysteries of the science, and are competent 
io follow the prescribed practices with zeal and patience. These aj*e 
the rib'll i ty])e of disciples for Tantric practices or what we call 
'Adhikarinsh In almost all Tantric works long* chapters are devoted 
to tlH‘ piialiii(aaioiis of (liirus and disciples, and iliere are also ndes 
tor (esHiig- their re>]a'ctive competence to give or receive initiation. 

The Adhikajiti most have a certain ecpiipinent before he proceeds 
to receive his initiatio!! in the Taiifras from a preceptor. And, in fact, 
as die path of the Tantra is exceedingly difficult, the disciple is re- 
fpiired to have a great tleal more equipment tlian is necessary for 
pursuiiig any other Vidya kmnvn to amient India. First of all, thn 
neophyte mn>\ lie |)atient, enduring, devoted and sincere; he must serve 
the Ijuru with whole-hearted devotion. But the most important equip- 
ment iiecesNary for him is that he slmidd he proficient in the art of 
Yoga and 1 lai liayoga, williout wliieli it is impossible to proceed with 
anv Sadliana woilh llie Jiame, or with any Tantric practices. 

The process ft^r tlie jvalisation of tlie deity, or even the conceptioii 
of deities, is very detaile<l, and is given in an elaborate form in the 
a work of the Tradric Buddhists, written, prohahlvt 
ill the third century A.D, But liefore an account or a summary is 
given of this elaborate process, it is iiecesvsary to point out that when 
the Jfvulman and the Paramatman commingle in the highest state 
of meditation, the mind sky is filled with ininimerable visions alul 
scenes, until at lad, like sparks, the Individual visualises letters or the 
germ syllable^ which gradually assume the shape of deities, first in- 
distinct, then tdiangiijg into jierfeid", glorious and living forms, the 
onihudiuient.^ i-i' the Tiifiiiiie.’ Tliese beings are luiown as deities, and, 
once visualize<l, tlie deity never leaves the ascetic, but becomes instru*- 
meutal iu giving- the ascetii- more and more spiritual powers. This 
prcKJess of visualization is described iu several well-known wolrks, 

L Tiiiki luiK betin designated in the Nityoisma as Para 6akti by 'Witavnanda. 

natiul who givcg tlw foilwing definition: ■ - ' ;'5 ! ■ r ' A- 
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Whaf a Deity Repi^esenis 


Below are quoted two vernes which state clearly the origin of the deities, 
and their gradual evolution from tlie germ syllable* In tlie 
Aflrriyar(i}i'asam(jmha it is said: — 

w w gsn le 

‘^^The niaiiifestaiioiis of v^fmya ai’e the forms of deities which are 
by nature non-existent. Wherever tliere is manifestation, it intisf also 
be f? tiny a in essence.^’ 

' It® 

‘'Brom the right perception of iSunyata prtweeds the germ syllable, 
from the germ syllable proceeds the conception of an icon, and from 
the icon its external representation/' 

The equipment necessary for persons competent to worsJiip deities 
and the nature of the deities themselves, liave already been indicated- 
It is now necessary to describe in detail from the (hihyasamaja the 
process by which an ascetic is able to visualize the deity. The 
Guhyastnndja calls this process ITpaya, or bneansb, wliicli is recognized 
as of four kinds: Seva, Bpasadhana, iSfulliana and Mahasadhana. 
Seva is again >sub-divided into two: namely Sanuinya (ordiiiaiw) anti 
trttama (extraordinary). Of these two, the Sanianya or the ordinary 
Seva consists of four Vajras : first the conception of SiinyaUl ; second, its 
transformation into the form of the gevm syllal^le (Biju) ; third, its 
evolution in the form of the deity ; and fourth, the external represen- 
tation of the deity/ This process has already l>een explained above. 


2 Adrayavajr(ua7!igntha, G.O.B. edition, No. 49, p. oL 

3 Ibid,, p. 50. 

4 Guhyasamaja^ G.O.B. edition, No. 53, pp. 162-:^* 
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la tlie Uttama Seva, Yoga with its six limbs should he employed. 
These six limbs are: Pratj-ahara, Dhyana, Pranayama, Pharana, 
Anusmrti aucl Samadhi. Pratyahara is here explained as the process 
by which the ten sense-organs are controlled, Dhyana is explained as 
the com-eption of tlie five desired objects through the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, namely, Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
Amoghasiddhi and Aksobliya. This Dhyana is again sub-divided into 
five kinds: Yitarka, Ticara, Priti, Sukha and Ekagi'ata.''’’ 

Pranayama is the control of the breathing process by which breath, 
whicli is of tlie nature of the five Bhtitas or elements and the five kinds 
of knowledge, and is like a bright jewel, is drawn from inside and 
placed as u lump ai the tip of the nose, and is meditated upon.® 

Dliarana i.s the meditation of one’s owm Mantra on the heart, and 
the placing of it on the Pranahindu after restraining the jewel of the 
sense-organs. Y"hen this is done, Yimittas or signs make their 
ai-pearanee. Tliese signs are of five different varieties, and appear 
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RUCceBnively. First is the sign of Maricika, or mirage, tlie secoiul is 
that of BBioke, the third of fire-flies; the fourth of light, ami the fifth 
lakes the form, of a (‘onstant light like a eloiidless sky.’ 

AniiBiurti is tlie (‘onstant merlitatHm of the object for wlucli the 
psyeliic exercise is xuidertakeii, luid by tins ]h'ati1)luisa or hevelatihoi' 
takos place. After (*oiniuiiigiing' the two eleiiie.tiis Prajha and Fjiuya, 
the whole objeetiye world slumld be conceived as contracted ni the form 
of a lump, and this should he meditafed upon in. the lliinha or circle. 
By this process the transcendental knowledge is suddenly realised, and 
it is .known as Sainadlii.^ 

For the purpose of visualization it is necessary tlsai tlie ]U‘ocess 
should be. continued for six months, and this should he done, according 
to the Gulmjasarndja ^ always wliile enjoying all kinds of desires. If 
within dx moaitlrs tlie visualisation of tlie deity does not take place, 
the process should be repeated tbi*i(‘e while following the rules of 
restraint duly prescribed. Even with this if the deity is not realised, 
it should be done by tbe practice of Hathayoga. By tins Yoga the 
ascetic attains tbe knowledge of the deity. 


7 Ouhyammdja, p. 164, 
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Tlift above iiir-iilentally slio-ffs what part is played by RAjayoga and 
Ilatliayog-a in tbe ooiioeption of godhead. It sliows, also, that the 
Taiitras begin wliere Yoga ends. Therefore, the worshippers of deities 
nnisl be first adepts- in Yoga- before they make an attempt to follow the 
more advtuioed science of the Tantras, whi(di, obviously, is not meant for 
ordinary people. The conception of godhead in Ibiddhist as well as the 
Hindu Tantras is tlui.s j)hilo.so])hicaily most profound. 

The individual soul is called the Jiivatinan, while the Infinite is 
known as I’nrainatnnui, and when they comhine. in the state of the 
liigdiest niediiatinn, an, artificial condition brought about by eonsfant 
practice of Yoga, tlie deity ap])ears in flashes or in sparks. The nature 
of the .Jivaimaii being finite, it is not possible to realise the Infinite in 
Its entirety, that is to say, the result of tlie tnystic experience of the 
.livritnian also remains finite. And as the oltject for which 
the worshi]>per sits in meditation is different in different eases, 
the deity visualized also I’.ecomes different. It is the Bhavana 
of tlte worshipper which is of the nature of a psychic force, 
wlu(di re-acts on the Infinite Energy, giving rise to different manifesta- 
tions according to the nature of the re-action. The nature of this re- 
action is of illiinitahle variety and, therefore, the resultant deity also 
appears in an infinite variety O'! foi’ins, and this is the chief reason why 
we find iniuuuerahle gods and goddesses in the pantheons of the Hindus 
and the Buddhists. The ascetic who visualises a particular deity, gene- 
rally makes it a rule to describe the deity and the particular process by 
which this visualisation took place for the benefit of his disciples, .so that 
the latter may realise the de’ty in the easiest and most efficient manner. 

B. BHAaTACHARTTA 










On some Tibetan names of tbe Buddha 


Erery Sanskrit scliolar acquainted witli Tihetaji aiul. tlie Tibetan 
mania for etymological translations must have l)een ])U,zjiled 1 )y the two 
most frequent names of the Buddha in that language, auz., 
and hcom-lclan-hclas. Are they translations of a Sanskrit compoiiiKh 
such as or of two un compounded terms a^, e.g. 

01 % if iiot^ wliat is their origin? There are, of course, in Tibetan lileru-* 
ture explanations for both of them, but I have seen none, either by a 
Tibetan or an Indian or Western or fJapanese sduTar, wliicii. coivi- 
pletely answers tbe question as to ilmir Sanskrit oi-iginaL I ihe]-efore 
venture to offer my own explanation of tliese terms. 

There can be no doubt, to begin with, that either term is indeed, 
as Tibetan scholars liold, till a bhrcr Nil rd compoiuul. The parts of 
either are also, excepting mns, easily recognisal)h% but less so is iho 
reason for which they were compounded. 

Sails means, according* hr three explanations quoted in his 
Dlctionarj/ by Sarat (Turndra Das, either TuHy awakened [from the 
Hlunil>er of Avidya]'' or 'purified [from, all the sins arising* from 
Avidya]' or liberated [from the beginning]'. Now, as there is no 
other term in Tibetan, which (*ould be regarded as a direcd: iranslation 
of the title and as it is unthiiikabie that .no direct translation of 

it should have been atteini)te(l, we have first of all to ask whetlier saits.pa 
may not actually mean 'awakenecT or 'aw’akedh That this is so, W'e 
learn from Jaschke who (on p. 458a of his Dictionary) states (hat in 
the Dzanglun the vcord is once connected with ra/roJjaJas 'from in- 
toxication^ and another time with gzvm.paJas 'from a deep sleep! 
Associating herewith, as w*e can hardly avoid to do, tlie jihrase 
htshon-Tgya\bai\ hgyar.ba 'to become a Buddha’ we arrive at ilie con- 
clusion that there must have once been in Tibetan by the side of 
hishm’i.ha, fshans 'to press into-, to stuff’ and sah.ba, sails 'to do away 
with, remove, cleanse’ (e.g,, in s^un.sans 'the disease is removed’) a 
now ohsolete present 'to aw 'to awake’ with its still 

existing perfect sans. The laltOir in sans.rgyas^ then, und.oul>tedly 
does mean p:. Why/ then, was the Buddha not simply called saits.paf 
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Because of tlie well knowii pedantic anxiety of tlie Tibetans to. trans- 
late witb al)solute accuracy. The translators here, as elsewhere now 
and iken, had become aware of the insiiffieieiicy of a literal translation. 
An exli'ciiip case of tliis kind is the translation of in 

Biuldharuriia, III 18, by ehihhygyothslutrddvuh.fnams.sii where the 
TibeliU! word for Svijuluwb viz., skarJchuh (star-hole) has been 
added to the literal translation of the Sanskrit (wind- 

]uts>ape), because rluii.hnjifofl has not in Tibetan the conventionally 
restrkded meuniug of Sails. pa means ''awakeaiecV in quite a 

general sense, as also b’emoved, cleansed, piirified', and it lacks 
the posit ire sense conveyed by the term Tlierefore, to make good 

for tliis w'ant and coin a technical term recognizable as such in Tibetan, 
tlie ad<liti{>n \o ,'<oiis^iJu of pe Jes.rfjyas.pa or ies.rab.ygyas.pa 'wide 
(perfects in wisdom ( 3f[ )’, was deemed necessary, and thus the 
(‘onipound salts.pe.ses.rgyas was created and further abbreviated in the 
same way as ma,ny other frequently used compounds. The result was 
that sails, rgpas i)i*actically ceased to be felt as a compound and w^as 
freshly acjiupounded with nlzogs.pa (a synonym of rgya^.pia) and other 
hi niiion . Oiir ■rdzoo&rDar.sahs .fums .Duv . ^ ^^d 
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Amoaig the tenuB which did not require an udditioiial label, beraaiise 
they are clearly an individual designation, is ‘gone 

(or come) like those (or that one)’, the Til>etan equivuleiit of 
It is another question whether this Tibetan tj-anslation, whicl} follows 
the usual traditional explanation, is in accordance with tlie original 
meaning of the term. I tliink it is nut. To my miinl in pri- 

mitive Buddhism was just as little used in the literary sense as it is in 
non-Buddhist Hanskrit wliere it is (as early as, ajul puibablv cnirlier 
than, the L\rjveda-PrmiM‘h)^ synonymous withi?^^:, 
iT^TRf: meaning bjf siicli qualities (kind, nature, (;ondition').’ But as 
a Buddhist religious term the word had, of course, from ilm hegimiing 
a more definite meaning (coanp. of later BuddiLisiu), viz. 

‘being in siieli a condition [as is most desirable] ’ — ‘the ideal num, 
tlie perfect man,’ That this original meaning* of was still 

remembered even when it hud already been obscured by s<.'holastjc 
sophistry, is shown by several passages in tlie Nikayas sucli as the one 
of the A(j(jiuhla-Sutta translated by Mrs. Khys Davids (though, 
curiously, with a foot-note explaining as ‘the thns-c<uue’ cjr 

Hhus-gone’^) as follows (Buddhisw^ p. 23 b): bec-uuse such 

names as these, belonging to the Xorm (dliamma), or to the Highest ^ 
and again, One with tlie Norm, or the Highest, are tainamoiint . to 
Tatluigata.’^ 

— The author wishes to state that the usual method of 
Tibetan, as applied by the editor to' the above paper (the unuiuscript of whicii 
has the Tibetan words in the native script), is not the one recommended by 
Idm. For the latter (which in his opinion is also preferable to Professor laehich's 
recent suggestions on pp, 288 ff. of his KHinifamntjim) he begs to draw attention 
to his review of Jasebke’s Tibetan (Jmmmarj new edition, in Orientalische Ihtera- 
turigeitxing, 1981, columns 760-702, 


r. Otto Sohrahee 




By the courtesy of the 
JRiingpore Sahitya Parisliat 
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III tlie Indian HiMortail Qmrterlij for 1927, on page 843, 
Muliaiuakopadiiyaya I’adnxaiiath Bliattacliaryyia, in the ooiuse of a 
critioisni of tlie second edition of Gaiths HisWry of Amim, referred to 
an important rock-inscription. It is situated at a place called 
Kauai-badasi-haoa, about a mile north-east from the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra, oppo.site the east-end of the town of Gauliati in 
Assam. If reimrds, both in %ure.s and words that on the 13th of 
Cuitra, in iSaka 1127, the Turks or Turuskas were annihilated on 
reaching Kamarupa. Tlie Mahamahopadhyaya says that the date co-rrea- 
ponds to the 27tli March, 120G A.D. 

The record at that time did not attract the attention it deserves. 
The Mahamalio]>a<lhyaya has re-edited the inscrijrtion with a fair 
illrcstration in his recent publication Kamwi'upar-Sd^andvaii (Inscrip- 
tions from Kamarupa), Introduction, p. 44. This excellent 
publication, in which all the inscriptions relating to Kamarupa have 
Ireen i)rought together, with the texts in Nagari characters and with 
Bengali translations and illustrations, would certainly have attracted 
tlie attention of Indologists all over the world, had it been published 
in English. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. K. L. Barua, Minister to the Govern- 
ment of Assam, I obtained a fresh photogTaph of the Kanaibadasi 
insciiiition. The Mahaniahopadhyaya’s transcription of the text is 
perfectly right. I give the text and its translation below. ' 

1127 , 

i^ake turagayugme,4e Madhuniiisatrayodase/ 

Kainar'iipaiu samagatya Turusktih ksayainayayuh/ / 

Translation In Saka (expressed by) Horse, Two and Isa (1iorse = 
7, Two=2, l8 = ll, i.e., 1127) on the 13th of the month of Madhii (i.e. 
C'aitra), (he Turuskas obtained annihilation on arriving in Kamarupa. 

The MahaTnaho^diiyaya has worked out the equivalent of the 
■ date as the 21ik 120G A.D. The §aka dates ar-e traditionally re- 

ckoned in eoaplefed years. So tliis date wotdd mean, when 1127 years 

kih w ■tfi'Sr'TT I _ _ 
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liad beea coaipleted aad wliea it was tlie 13tli Caitra of iiie next year. 
During*' this period^ the solar year began on the 25th Marclij according 
to the Julian Calendar. So the last day of the nioinh Caitra, the 
30th Caitra eorrespoiided to the 24th Mari'h. Tliiis ilie l-ith Caitra, 
1127 Saka, corresponds to the Tth Mareli, 1200 A.D. 

This record has naturally been takeii to refer to the liistui'ic 
disaster that overtook Miihunimad Bakhtyar and his aggressive aiiny 
■on their return march from liis expedition to Tibet. Tlie date of the 
disaster can fairly accurately be calculated from the records in the 
Tahakat-i-Nasiri, It expressly states that the disaster imppened in 
G02 H (Eaveriy, p. 573). The month and date of tlie event are ifuli- 
cated by the following account of Muhammad’s broodings at Devkot, 
when he reached the place after the disastm*. ‘‘During the adversity, 
he would be constantly saying — ‘Can any eaUunity have befallen tlie 
Siiltan-i-Ghazi, that my good fortune hatli deserted me!’ and such 
was the case, for at that time the Sultan-i-Gluizi, Miiizzuddin 
Muliammad-i-Sain had attained niartyrdoiu” (Ruveriy, p. 572). Tiiis 
event happened on the 1st Shabaii, G02 H (Ilaverty, pp. 484-85). This 
date corresponds to the 13th March, 12GG A.D. by the Julian reekon- 
iiig. So it was by this date that Muhammad w’as l>rooding over his 
misery at Devkot. The disaster in Kumarupu took place immediately 
before this date and is strangely confirmed by the Kanrdbadasi inscrip- 
tion which says that the event happened on the 7th March, 120G A.D. 

The site of the Ivanaibadasi ins(*ription, practically opposite 
modern Gauliati, gives rise fo the j)resumption that the encounter 
between the forces of Kamarupa and the retreating Turks took place not 
far from the place of the record and the victorious party exiiltingly 
recorded their victory at the place where their leaders were in waitijjg. 
As the topography of Muhammad Bakhtyar ’s campaign has nevej* been 
satisfactorily settled and Raverty’s comments made confusion worse 
confoundedj it would be useful if we study the text of the Tabaka 
Ncisiri afresh. The text, as translated by Raverty, is therefore quoted 
below with necessary comments. 

^*Afier;, Muiiaiiim.acl-i--Bak}ityar ..pfssesi^ed himseif of that territory (Rai 
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i.aidimani.aii .s) ieit tiie city of Nudiali in desolation and the place which is 
(now) Lakhanawati lie made the seat of Goremnnent 

“After some years l.ad passed a^ray and I,e had ascertained the state ef the 
<lifforent mmintnin tracts of Tnrkistan and Tihhat to the eastward of 
Lnkhunnwati, the amhition of seizing the country of Turkistan and Tibbat began 
to torment his braiiv; and lie had an army got ready and about 10,000 horse were 

organised One of the chiefs of the tribes of Knneh and Mej whom they were 

wont to cali Ali, the :\re,i, fell into the hands of Jfuhammad-i-Bakhtyar, the 
ICIiiilj, and at his bands also, the former adopted the lluhammadan faith. Ho 
agreed to condnet -Muhaminad-i-Bakhtyar inth those hills and act as guide; and 
ho brought tlie latter to a place tvhere there i.s a city, the name of which is 
Burdlian fkot).” Tlarerty, p. 5,59. 


COSOIENTS 

It i.s necessary io study EennelFs Ben^^al Atlas, sheet No, V 
closely in order to ascertain the topography of Muhammad Ba.khfyar^a 
route during this expedition. 

Raveiiy lias nol discussed the starting point of the expedition. 
Bloclimonii says: — ^He seems to have set out from Laklmauti or 
Devkot’ 1875, p, 282). But there is no- talk of Devkot yet^ 

which is mentioned as the place where Muhammad took shelter after 
Ills discomfiture. Tiie seat of Government was fixed at Lakhnauti and 
tlie expedition must be taken to have started from Laklmauti. 

The direction in which the troops proceeded is not mentioned. 
.Renneirs sheet No. V vsliows a bewildering maze of roads. Th.ere is 
no d^)ubt about tlie fact th.at Mulia.mmad had communication fiom tlie 
king of Kaniarupa on the way to Tibet and was held up and worsted by 
file forces of lumiarfipa on his return from Tibet. Also, before starting, 
Muhammad made inquiries regarding the state of the country easlJicards 
of Laklmauti and not in any other direction. So', when starting from 
LaklinautL his first object was to proceed eastwards and reach Kamarupa. 

The easiest way to do so WEvS. to follow, the highways fhat led io the east. 

A glance at the map will show tjierp^d^s that were open to Muhammad. 

Three principal roads can. he. distinguished. - The northernmost one 
starts from Mfdda, reaches Dinajpur via Devkot (Damdamah) and 
passes tlwoTigli RaAgamati. Tlie ^ ^ ^ 
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second more soiitlierly route joins the first route at IuTdi,G‘i*am after pass- 
ing tliroiigii JNivsfinpiir, Biixyganj, Ghodag'hui and T^lipiir. The 
southernmost route bifurcates from tlie second route at Xisaiqmrj 
passes straight east by Kaiiclian to Aihganj wliere it <‘ro^ses the 
Karatoya and then it g'oes north to (jovindaganj and Bardluinkutlri 
and joins the second route a- few miles further north. 

The narratiTe of the Tahakat ex])ressly states that Ali ilech led 
th.e army to a city called Brirdhankot. It will he seen later that 
possibly Ali Mecli was not with the army at this stage. Any way, the 
army came to Bardhankot. Rarerty cites some varianfs of tlie name 
from different manuscripts, one of which is Murdlian or ilurdluuikot 
If Murdlian be the coiuect name of tlie place to whicdi the army was 
led, Xek-Marddan, the famous cattle fair in the Dinajpiir district at 
once suggests itself. The place is 37 miles nortliwest of Dinujpur and 
16 miles south-west of Takurguon, a subdiTisional town of the district. 
Prom time immemorial, a cattle fair, tlie liiggest in Bengal, is lield 
every year at this place, which, of itself is not of much iinportaiu'e 
now, having only about 500 inhabitants {Dinajpvi^ Gazetteer, p. 139)' 
The persistence of this extraordinary f^iir nt this place is an evidence 
of its ancient glory. The place is directly north of Lakhnauti and on 
the high road leading to the north. From Nek-]Mnrddan wliich is in 
Malduar State (about eight miles north-west of Pirguhj) tlie road 
pavsses north-east-east by Gobinagar, Crdpauni, lialbazar and Cooch- 
Behar to* Rangamati. Muliamniad may have preferred tins route to 
the southern routes in order to avoid crossing a number of idvers near 
their mouths, where they are the broadesf. But the prefix Xek of the 
name Xek-Marddan is a difficulty hard to reconcile. This route, again 
is undoubtedly more circuitous than tlie other three and passed 
through more jungly and less civilised tracts. A man of common sense 
is more likely to prefer marching through inhabited tracts with plenty 
of provisions. The southern routes thus get preference and as a place 
called Bardhankuthi actually • stands on the southernmost route, this 
has naturally to be preferred above all others. It is necessary to 
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'•Tiiev roJato al'ter this laainier bliat in ancient times, Sliali Guslitasib returned 
from the eoiintry of Chin and came towards Kamnid and by this route got into 
Hindustan and founded that city (Burdhankot). A river flows in front of that 
place, of vast magnitude, the name of wliieh is Begmati; and when it enters 
ihe country of Hindustan, they style it, in the Hindu dialect, Samuncl (ocean); 
and in magnitude, breadth and deptli, it is three times more than the river Gang. 
To the banks of this river, -\fuhammad-i~Bakhtyar came and Ah, the Alej, joined 
the array of Islaind’ 


Comments 

The faei ihat the iext is comipt was noticed by Raverty liimself, 
as lie says in a foot-note: — ‘^Tlie reader cannot fail to notice that con- 
siderable discrepancy exists liere in onr authorhs statements respecting 
this river and bridge.’’ 

Ali Mefdi is said in the last passage tO' have conducted the army 
io BurdliankoG in froni of wliich. flowed the large river, three times as 
big as the txanges. Bui in the passage under discussion, Muhammad 
is said to ]>ave arrived at the bank of this big river, where Ali Meeh 
joined him. These two statements are contradictory. Which of these 
two staienienis is riglit? Aluliaramad certainly did not require a guide 
in the territory under Ins immediate occupation. And the region of 
Bardhankuihi, if not within the territory of Muhammad, cannot have 
beeii far lieyond it. Thus, the probability is in favour of Ali joining 
Muhammad on the bank of the great river. Fp to Bardhankxithi and 
even hevcjnd, iruhammad could very well manage for himself. 

Ibirdhankuthi is eh>se to Govindagahj in the present Rahgpiir clis- 
tric‘t, on the Raiigpiir-Bogra border. It is about 20 miles north of 
Baoun rdvil station arid 12 miles north of Maliasthangarh. GovinAaganj 
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a poriiou of Rangpiir in tlie soiitli and nearly t1ie nltole of ilie (listricis 
of Bogra and Malda/ {Eangpiu^ Gazetteer, p. IdT). The pmseni 
Dinajpiir Raj Estate was formed ont of this In’g Zaniimlun of 
GEodaghat. 

The lo.rge river in front of Eurdliaiikoi wiiich Miiihaj rails Beg- 
inati presents some difficulty. It was thrice as broad as the Itannes. 
Tliis name and descnnption has given rise to an amazing ainoiinf of 
confusion. Eaverty (pp- 501-02, f. n.) recognises that ibis descriptio!! 
suits only the great Brahmaputra river. ^‘Erom what lie says about 
the size, we are led tO' conrdude that this river Begmati or Bekinatl 
must be the Brahmaputra; but what part of it is the f|uestion to he 
solved-’ b 

Bloclmiaun is of different opinion. He says: — ^b\c‘Cording to 
Minliaj, a large river flows in front of (VZar pesh) ihe town. This can 
only refer to Karatoya, which formed so long the boundary of ancient 
Muhammadan Bengal and later, of the Koeli and I lie Koch-lTajo domi- 
nions. In fact, it was the boundary between Bengal and Kamarfipa at 
the time of tlie MalLubharata. Though the river in front of Bardham 
kot is said to have the name of Baginati, no other river than 
the Karatoya can possibly be meauE^ {JA^B,, 1875, pp. 282-283). 

Blocdiinann is generally very acute and correct in his observations. 
But it is difficult to support liim here. He seeims to have forgotten 
altogether that Bardliankuthi is on the eastern haidv of tlie Karatoya, 
and to reach Bardhaiikutlii, Muhanmiad would liave had to cross this 
river, three times as broad as the Ganges. And tlien, having crossed 
over to the Kamarupa side, it w^ould not have been necessary for him to 
march along its bank for ten days and at last take the lielp of a bri<]ge 
to recross it. Rai Ramaprasad Chanda Bahadur, late of the Archeo- 
logical Survey, saw this difficulty and in a Bengali article in the now 
defunct Journal Sdhitya for Bravan, 1320 B.S. (1918 A.D.) he pro- 
posed to identify Bur dh an (kot),, with. Paundravardliana, present 
Mahasthfuigarh , on the west bank of the Karatoya, But it has 
yet to be proved that Paiuidra-Vardliana was ever called simply 
Bardhan or Bardliankot, or tlijat the place, which has long been 
and- wlit)^:r44^iific^tion with Paundravardhana, 
prol)l^^‘ reiaiit^^itemaw m late as 1200 
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ivaiuuna, a. luarivea ou Keimeirs map, is an insignificant stream 
(178:] A.]).), ihi Vaiideii Bimike’s map (1631 A.I).? AMnir by ?. A, 
Kmitli, i>. 473: Him A.I).? Ranypur Gazetteer, p. 9), Gliodagliat and 
8l)erpiir-Murciia are sliown on its i>ank- Tliere, it is a imicli larger 
ri^ei tiiaii mt lieiinell s, but it is sliown to originate from tbe 
Jk-aiiiuaputru ami is iniick iliiimer in comparison. Tlie silly: tradition 
ibat at one lime, Karatoya was so large a river tliat Slierp\ir-J/n/x‘//a 
in file Bugra district stood on its western bank and /A/ 6 ‘/.'d/nz 7 ul^Slierpiir 
in tile Jainalpur Mibdivision of tbe Mymensing district stood on its 
easieru bank, ba>. found place in many books. Tbe bitter place is said 
to be disliugin>bed as JJaMalhunid because ten Kalians of cowries 
(4x20xl(}xiy cowries) were charged by the fen\yinan bis fees, foi', 
ferrying a man across. The absurd nature of the tradition wull be 
apparent from tbe fact tliat tbe two places are now aliout 45 miles apart. 

From tbe fact that Karatoya is still flowing under the ramparts of 
tbe old fort at Maiiasiban, it may be inferred that in tliis region at 
least, it Inis not changed its course mucli. Tbe river is at present a 
mere dry streamlet but we may judge tbe greatest width it ever attained 
by tracing its old banks. And the old banks of tbe river are distinctly 
iraeealile, nearly ii mile apart {Bogra Gazetteer, p. 9). This agrees 
very well with its sketch on Vandeii Brouke^s map. It is very doubtful 
if this bilFstream ever attained a larger width. 

Thus Eaverty's assumption that by tbe description, we caimot: 
think of any other river than the Brahmaputra, which, even on 
EennelFs map is about five miles wide in places, appears to be right. 
But Brahmaputra is even now about 14 miles east of Bardlumkathi, 
and on Eeiiiieirs map the distance is gmiter. Then again, Bruliina- 
puira is a. well-known mime and the only other name by which the 
river is sometimes designated is 'Lauliitya. But the labakat (tails ii 
Begmati or BekmatL The variants are Beg-hati, Baknniti, Baginati, 
Bangmaii, Magmarli, BTangmati and Nagmati. ‘When such confusion 
is found to exiat with r^ard to siiich a remarkable topographical feature 
as tlie great Bralimapiitra river, yemmm sense ywmld dictate tliat there 
is certainly some .coiTuption. ol- the here. ; - 
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Tlie chie to tlie solution of tliis difficulty is to be found in l]ie 
sentence: — river flows in front of that place, of vast niaguiitiido, 
tlie name of which is Begmati ; and when it enters the country oi 
Hindustan, they style it in the Hindui dialect Samuiurh This ■would 
suggest that at that place of which the auilior is speaking, the river 
hud not yet entered the eountiy of Hindusthan. That is, the place in 
front of •\Yhich tlie river was flowdng was outside Hiiidustlian. Can this 
be said of Bardhankuthi, only 12 miles north of Mahastliangarh? This 
must be some place in Kamarupa, beyond the eastern limit of jNortli 
Bengal. Two variants of the name Begmati are remarkable, viz, 
Baiigmati and iNTaugmatn This name is practically identical with the 
name Eahgniati, if the initial letter be taken to be re instead of he or 
7m/i. With the name read as Rahginati, before •\vliich the Brahma- 
putra flows even to this day and to which all the roads |,)revioaisly des- 
cribed which lead to Kaiiiarupa converge, w’e at once land upon the 
solution. The author is speaking of Rahgainati on the gate to Krimarupa 
and of the broad river flowdng in its front, without actually naming 
the river. This emendation at once solves all difficulties. Ali Mech 
very naturally joins Muhaniinad here to giude him through Ivaniurupa to 
Tibet, The hroad river actually flows before Eahgamati, and not be- 
fore Bardhankuthi on the eastern bank of tlie liaratoya. It is l>y the 
northern (riglvt) bank of the Bralnnaputra that Muhammad maridies 
towards Kainariipa starting from Eahgauiati, and not along the right 
bank of tlie Ivaratoya to Darjeeling or Sikkim, as Blochmaiin 
erroneously supposed. Ali the facts adjust theinselves naturally and 
correctly witli the very plausible change of he or ntui into re. The 
text therefore should be emended in the following manner. The emen- 
dations and additions are italicised: — 

‘Hie agreed to conduct Muhamniad-i-Baklityar into tliose hills and 
act as guide. Muhanvmud came to a place wdiere tliere is a city, tlie 
name of which is Burdhan (kot). They relate after this maimer that 
in amdeiit times, Shah Gushtasib returned from the country of Chin 
and came towards Kamrud and by that route got into Hindustan, and 
founded that city (Budhankot). Following that route, Muhammad. 
came to d place called Rmgdmdti, in front of wdiich place flows a river 
of vast magnitude three times more than the river Gang^b 
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A look at ilie laa]) will show the importance of Rahgamati as 
guanliiig ilio gale of Ivaiiiarupa. The place was of very great strategic 
impoitance in old days; but its importance has dwindled down to such 
an exieiiL iliai it is not even sliuwn on modern maps. Buchanan, writ- 
ing about lSt)9 says: — ‘It is .said that the extent of the town from east 
ii> we.si was abtjut .six mile.s and that in this space wa.s included 52 
markci.s. The only traces of piiljiic l!uilding-.s are tliose of a fort and a 

mij.sfiiie. ’I’hurtC (>l the former show no ai)pearance of strength The 

mu.s:|iu' is siiiall a’lil rude’* fMartin’.s Eastern Indi/t, HI, p. 472). 


Tkxt 

••'lu lilt' IliUfk, Hi tills rivtM' AluiiiujiiiiiuUi-Bakfityar came and Ali, the Mej 
johu'd tlirt arin\ ot idain; and tor a period of ten days, he took the army up 
the river aniMO;! rlio Hioiintain.s until he brought it to a place where, from remote 
iht'V had huili a hriilgc of hewn stone and consisting of upwards of twenty 
arelus. Akvr the army oi Islam j»a<.stM.l over that bridge he (Muhammad-i- 
Ihikhtyarl iiedallftl tlieiv, at the head ol‘ the bridge, two of his own Amirs, one 
a Turk .slave, aiuj the cdher a Khalg with troops, in order to guard it until, hie 
return, I’hen AIulnimuuuld-Baklityar, with the whole of the rest of his forces 
pass.et! over ihat bridgty; and when the llae of Kamrud became aware of the 
pas-sage (over the bridge) by the eom|ueriiig troops, he despatched trustworthy 
pm-sons saying:— ‘k is not pru|jer at this time to march into the country of Tibbat 
and it is iwwhmry to return and to wake ample preparations, when in the (jomi:ng , 
year, I who a in llio Ifae of Kainnid, agree that I will embody my own forces 
will |ireu‘tk* liic* ^liiliaininadaii troops and will cause that territory to be acquired/ 
3Iiihaiiiiiuid«i4iakliiyar did not in any way accept this counsel and he tailed his 
face tQWimk the iiiaiiiitalns of Tibbat A' 

COMMENT.S k / I , , , 

IluviMiy’s iraiiNlntifiii of this portion o£ ilie Tahahit was probably 
pnhlislitul about 1875 AJ.),, haeanae Bloclnnann could comment on it 
in his I bird ooiilrihtitioii oti the HlBtory and Geography of Bengal 
pnbliHlieil in the JASB for ISTS.iy Twenty^flve years before these 
publications, an aiikfo by IfaMnay appeared in tlie JASB. for 

1851, No. iv, p. 201, p?ing m mmmi oi a stone bridge, about 8 miles 
nwthi-west 0f EOrtliem Gauha|i^i»||^e town on the northern bank of 
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tlie Brahmaputra, opposite modern Gauhf.ti, is wdled. The bridge 
was at a place called Silliako (lit. Stone bridge). Mv friend Mr 
Manoranjan Muldierjee, informs me that tlie bridge was siinuird „ver 
a hill-stream, about three 'miles north-west of the Haihiay .-<|;uioii 
Ohutiapacla, which station, again, is about four miles noiih of 
Ami3:ig‘aoii, Hie {er.miiiiis, station. 

A very good illustration of the bridge accumpaiiies Major fliiiiiutv’s 
article and a copy of it is reproduced lieie. 

This bridge,” says Major Haiiuay, — “a rejimant of.uiicieiit tiiiu-N in Kauinir 
is situated about 8 miles north-west of Xortiieni Cbnvhauy. on ii,.. 
which, no doul,t, formed at one time, the 'princiiml lino „f iand onoauni. ution 
with ancient Gowhatty (Pragjyotisa) and western Kaiarui., am! i.> I.aiii aero-, 
what may have been a former bed of the lior Xuddi, or ai une pariioular ., 011 , 01 ,, 
a branch of the Brahmaputra, appearances now imiioatiug a weli-.leiined water- 
course, through which, judging from marks at ilie bridge, a con,i,!erai,lo body 
of water must pass in the rains, and at that season, Crum uaiiio a,-eouMis. the 
waters of the Brahmaputra still find aero,ss to it. 

The structure is of solid masom-y There are no arehe,, the ,uper„r,u- 

ture being a platform, with a slight curve, IJO feet long and eight feet in breadth, 
composed of slabs of stone .six feet nine inches long and ten inches thi.-k, number- 
ing five in the whole breadth resting on an uiiderstruetruo of lu i.dliars, three 
in a row, equally divided by three large solid butt, es.scs ; witi, a half b«ttre.s.s 
projecting from a circular mass of masonry, forming the abutments at each end 
of the road, there being in the whole length 21 pa.ssagos for water. 

” suppose that the expedition of 12tl5-6 came in sight of 

the Brahmaputra at Eaiigamati, crossed the Mauash and n.arehed tl.rougi, 
Norhern Kamrup, the possession of which would oblige the Baja to .submit, it 
IS not improbable that this is the stone bridge over which Baetyar Kialji and his 
Tartar cavalry passed, previous to entoring the outwork.s of tl.o anm'ent citv oi 
Gowhatty (or Pragjyotislia) the bridge being but a .short di.stunee Iron, the lino 
of hills^ bounding Gowhatty on the North N. W. and We.st, on which are .still 
risible Its line of defences extending for many miles on each side from N. W. gate 
of entrance or pa,ss through the hills. , , 

Alilhammadan gAerM if.^-^id-to have- hehn obliged to return from 


all ac 


^ancecl 


dismantle 


ed the s’ 


the Eaja of Kamrup 

stoiie!lyFidge'. .now. it is x_ ... 


lifti 


' ■ ■' 4"ite^wident from the mark 
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on the Istonos of the platform that they had been taken off and replaced somewhat 

■■■ irregularly. 

I liUTe riiioted in exteiisn from Haimay as no other good description 
of tlie stmie liridge at J^iliuiko is available, and Hannay^s description 
is mnv 81 years old. I learn from Mr. Manoranjan Mnldierjee as well 
as from Mr. K, L. Barua iliat the bridge collapsed through the terrible 
eariliquake of lSf)7. Some of tJie stumps of ike pillars and buttresses 
are si ill standing. Many of the detached stones were carried away to 
Barpela, about 41) miles west of Silliako and employed there in building' 

■ '■U' temple. ' 

It is strikingy bow the strong common sieiise of a military official 
got at (be trutii. where scdiolars like Eaverty and Bloclimann heajied 
confusion on confusion. Stone bridges are not as plentiful as black- 
berries in Bengal and Assam. In fact, no other stone bridge of equal 
dimensions a]>peaTs to be known in Bengal or Assam. The one at 
fiilhako bad 21 opening's for th© passage of watet*, while T'ahakat speaks 
of tlie bri<lge over wliicli Muhammad passed as having Upwards of 
twenty ardiesh Ilannay very pertinently suggests Bang^amati as the 
place where the Muslims struck the Brahmaputra; but yet it did not 
occur either to Eaverty or to Blochmann that this might be the 
Bangmati or Nangmati of the Tahakat. The discovery of the Kanai- 
badasi rock inserix)tion about 12 miles south-east of Silliako now makes 
it almost sure that this must be the stone bridge over which Muhammad 
passed. But all tlie same, it is necessary to examine the grounds on 
which Blochmann and Eaverty rejected the identification. 

Blochmann takes Muhammad to the vicinity of Darjeeling, follo'W- 
ing the course of the Tista and thus could not find his way to accept 
Hannay's identification. Eaverty examines the question at length. 
Most of his objections either do not arise or are easily ansv'ered, once it 
is recognised that the Muslim army met the Braiimaputra at 
Eahgamati and then marched forward along the northern bank of the 
river. The distance from Eangamati to Silhako is about 100 miles and 


1 It is very inudi to be regretted that the Governnie 
attempt to restore this priceless monument of antiquity soo 
by the earthquake. Attempts,' f think, should oven now be 
monument, ’ ■ , ^ ;;; ^ ' 
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considering tlie number of rivers to be crossed on tlie way, it is not 
unlikely tbat it took tlie Muslim army 10 da3^s to (‘over ihe disianc-e. 
Bardb'ankiitlii to Eangainati is about 85 miles and it is also not ini- 
})Ossible tliat tlie period may refer to tlie time taken ly the army to 
reacli Silliako from Bardliankiitbi, 


Tlie enconnter witli tlie forces of Kamaruiia sIkjws tliai .Miiliuiiiinad 
did not inarcli in a direction totally dilfereTU. to Ganliuti, as Eavei ty 
supposes. He must liave entered Kamarilpa tC' provoke the king ox 
Kamarfipa sO', The Kaiiaibadasi inscription clearly says, Ixdnnirnpnin 
sawdgaitya, arriving in Kamarilpa.. 

We now definitely know tbat tlie disaster to tlie Muslim army look' 
place on the 7tb of Marcb, wlien tlie norwesters Lad already begun. 

The two arches of the bridge were dismantled with the knowledge 
tliat the river was not fordable and that it ivas. difficult to cross it with- 
out the bridge. Otherwise, there is no meaning in damaging the bridge. 

Raverty has wondered why two such insignificant breaches, of the 
total length of 13 feet 9 inches should have put the Muslim army into 
such difficulty. I think it is only fair to credit the king of Kamarfipa 
with some sense and to hold that he certainly wanted to make his work of 
destruction effective. The Tnhalmt says tliat two of the arches were 
destroyed ; if so', not only were the platforms removed, but tlie pillars on 
which the platforms rested must also have been dismantled. And it was 
certainly no easy task to re-erect iho'se pillars with the help of the 
exhausted and famished soldiers, the remnant of Muhammad’s depleted 
forces, and get the bridge into working order with a hostile army at 
the back. 

That the Muslim army was allowed to advance so far unmolested 
might appear strange. It should be remembered that the whole of 
Hindustan was at the feet of the Muslim invaders by this time and the 
fate of Bihar and Bengal at the hands of Muhammad must have struck 
terror into the heart of the king of Kamarilpa, who was trembling for the 
safety of his own kingdom. Moreover, if we can judge from the subse- 
quent history of Kamarfipa and the repeated vstruggle of its kings with 
the Muslim invaders, this must have been the time-old military prac- 
tice of the country. The enemy w:as allowed to advance even info the 
heart o£ the country during ihe dry season and set on hard with the 
. ■ 'ni'g/' ; ; v! I i . "y/' ; 
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onset of the rniiia. When it was learnt that Muliammacl’s object was aot 
KaiiiarOpa but Tibbat, the king of Kamariipa even offered to accompany 
the Muslim invader into Tibet, if he would again com© next year in 
].io]ier lime and with proper equipments. Muhammad did not pay heed 
to this oher but turned his face towards Tibet and marched forward. 

'flic iiaii-ative of ilie Tahahat clearly implies that Muhammad did 
not advance further eastwards into Kumar fipa, hut turned iiorth from 


'ft is needless to follow' the text of the Tahahat any further. The 
IMuslim army niarclied for 15 days through defiles and passes and on 
the Ifilh day reaidied the open country wdiere there was a fort and 
fought a fierce battle there from day-break to evening and suffered 
severe losses. Hearing that a vast number of horsemen had gathered 
at a city called variously Karpattan, Ivararpattan and Karampattan 
about 15 miles from the fort, and w'ould soon come up to meet the in- 
vading forces, Muhammad sought safety in retreat. On the return 
march, the army found the whole country deserted and suffered untold 
privations. On reaching the bridge, the Muslims found two of its 
arches broken. Thereupon, they took shelter in a lofty temple in the 


neighbourhood. The forces of Kamarupa came and began to make a 


strong bamboo wall round the temple from a distance to shut the Muslim 
armv in, as if in a cage. The Muslims cut through this wall, jumped 


into the I'iver on a false assurance of a ford having been f O'und and 
were almost entirely drowned. Muhammad somehow got over, reached - 
Devkot and died of a broken heart. According to another account, he 
was strangled on his sick bed by one of his own followers. , v, 

Muhammad, drtring the 16 days of his march to Tibet from Silhako, , : 
over difficult defiles and passes could hardly have covered more than 
about 50 miles. That is, he possibly crossed the first line of mountains 
into Bh'utriu. Tibbat wus still far off. It is interesting to note that 
modern niaj)s show a track actually proceeding straight north from the 
region of Silhako and entering Bhutan by Eangiya and Tambulpur. 
After crossing the first line of mountains and reaching the valley, 
meet with a place called Karu-gompa. This may be the Karpattan 
Karajpattan of the TahaUt. I know of no work from which 
graphical details of this portion of Bhutan may ' 
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interesting foi inquire if there is actually a fort on this track, and if 
Karu-gompa is a -walled to-wn. The Mtislim army in their panic-stricken 
conditioai may hare lent ears to many travellers-' talers and magnified 
descriptions of dangers and the actual Karpattan may after all be a 
small place. Karu-gonipa is aboirt 60 miles north from ^Silliiiko. 

It would be interesting to identify the site of the temple in whieli 
the Muslim army took shelter. It has to be sought for iii the vicinity 
of Silhako. If the disaster overiook the Muslim arniv on the Tth 


March, 1206 A.D., it possibly started 16+ 16 -r 10 + 10 +10 = 62 days 



earlier, or about the first week of January, 1206 A.B 


Faltnikaxi’a Bttattasalt 
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The Tamil Sacgam in a Pandyan Charter of the 
early Tenth Century A-D* 


■ 


Tlie following' pas>sag*e in Tamil fonii,s part of the genealogical 
portion of an important copper-plate charter.^ Tlie passage in full 
gives a list of Panfl 3 ms wlio lived and passed away, but who- look, from 
the description given, veiy iiuich like legendaiy cliaracters rather than 
liistorical oiies. The allnsioiis are clear in some cases, while in others 
they are far from being clear even as legends. But the part that 
follows begins with the well knowm point of the Mahabharata War, and 
carries tlie genealogy dowui tO' the establishment of the >3angam in 
Madura, and tliere the traditional portion comes to a stop. The actual 
genealogw starts thereafter with one that bore the name l^arahkusa. 
For the pui‘pose of the present note, we are not concerned with that 
IHirtioii. We set down the text as it occurs on page 454, and its trans- 
lation as found on pag*e 460 of volume III, part IV of the Souiii Indian 
InHcdptioiiH publislied in the Arclneological Survey of India Series: — 
niaratliar nialai-kalattaviyap paratattirpahadottiyum Vijayanai Vasu 4apamk- 
kiyuui Vondaliyacli churam pokkiyum va^ayil makkayal puli ^ilai vadavai^ai 
iierriyil varainduii tadampudam pani kondu tadahangal pala tirattiyum. 
arhiiii pasi iioy nadaliarri ambor cliitraniuyariyum talai-alanganattirraunokka- 
iniriivciidaraik kolai vallrraiai tuiiiittuk kuraittalaiyia kuttolittuai uiahabliarataip 
tami{p-paduttum Madliurapurick-chngam vaittum maharajarum sarvvbbaumarum 
M ahimandalam-Kattikandai^hi. 

‘'He who led the elephants in the Bharata (war) so as to destroy the great 
charioteers in a hiil-battiej he who relieved Vijaya (Arjuna) from^the curse of 
Vasu; he wdio drove (his enemies) to the forest so that they ^ might 


■I 


Up And destroyed (there) and had the blameless (royal emblems) of tbe big fish, 
the tiger and the bow engraved on the top of the Northern Mountain (i.e. the 
lie who, securing the services of huge giants, restored many tanks 


Himalayas); he who, securing the services or mige giaaus, 

and relieved the country from disease and pinching hunger; he who with 


dreadful sword cut off the heads of two kings that advanced against, uim m 

Jk mi 1 — T>1d+ass afi! flrA callec^ 


■ 


1 The larger 
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battles at Cbitramiiyari and TalaiyMa.nganam and stopped tlie dance of tbeir 
(two) headless trunks and he who had the Mahabharata translated into Tamil 
and had established the in the town of Madhura and bad ruled the 


circle of the earth and had passed away.’’ 

The first statement has reference to a Pamlya who took part in the 
Mahabharata War. The statement actnallr made liere in regard to 
tlie Bharata War is that the Pantlya concerned charged witli his corps 
of elephants in the Blulrata 'War, so that the Maharatluis (heroes of 
ilie chariot) may be suppressed in tlie field of fighting. The translation 
made by the Epigraphist leaves a good deal to be desired. The term 
malai-kalam is translated as a hill-battle. The compound-word actually 


is the field in which enemies contend for success. Of course, Mr. 
Subralunania Aiyar adds a footnote. But the translation given there 



leaves it still maUd-kalam as the field of battle, taking vwlal for bill 
and making it the place of battle. Mahi is tlie Tamil verb ‘'contend” 
or “fight”. Kajain is the field. “Charging with his elepliants, so that 
the Maharatluis may fall”, would mean that the Pandya led tlie 
elephantry to the destruction of the great charioteers of Ihe enemy. 
The next statement refers to the Pandya who helped Arjuiia to rid him- 
self of the curse of Vasii.^ 

The next following statement is that lie drove the enemy kings into 
the desert, so that they may be destroyed. This is a general statement, 
where he is said to have defeated other kings, and drove enemy kings 
into the desert as the only safety from his. pursuit. This is tlie usual 
Tamil expression meaning that the enemy could find no freedom from 
the victor except by fleeing into the desert for protection. The next is 
a more definite statement. It is the Inijirinting of the Pandyan royal 
emblems of the time on the face of the Himalayas, Tliis is a claim 
that is often made by Southern kings, all three of them, at various 
times. The Southern monarch that is said to have carried his arms 
successfully so* far as the Himalayas, must have been overlord of his 


2 This is, according to the Mtdidhhdrata^ prince Babhriivahana, Arjuna’s 
by the Pan#a princess Citrangada, who fought against him and defeated 
in the course of Arjuna’s peregrination preliminary to the celebration of 
horse-sacrihoe. The story will be Idimd in chapters 70-8S of the Isvamedhiha 
'm of the MaJiahhamfa (Klumbhakonam edition). 
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two colleagiies in the Seiitli, and if the Pandya happened to be the 
oTerlord, Isis aiiiliority is generally taken to haTe been ackno-wiedgecl by 
the Cola and the Cera, and the emblems of the three together constitute 
ihe imperial Ihlmlyan sigm-manual. This is said to have been 
imprinted cm tlie Himalayas as a sign that the Pandyan suzerainty 
had been acknowledged right up to- the Himalayas in the 
nortli. In liistorical times a similar claim was made by Jatavarman 
Sioidarapandya I rigid up to the banks of tlie Krishna. His inscrip- 
tion ill Poona Ilia 11 ee shows tlie combined emblem of the three kingdoms 
similarly. The claim here made is ascribed actually to the Pandyan 
hero*’ ot tlie Silaimlhikfmmi, A victorious march up to the Himalayas 
has similarly been claimed by the Pallava Simhavarinan in his Amara- 
vati inscript ion and by the Eastrakiita Qovinda Although we 

cannot be very definite avS to the particular individual who: achieved 
this distinction, having regard to the fact that these rulers were in 
the habit of appropriating such extraordinary achievements of their 
ancestors to themselves, the reference here seems to* be to the one who 
made claim to ihis for tlie first time. Since the hero of the Silapadhi- 
hdram is described as the Pandyan Hedumseliyan, victor over the Aryan 
army, it seems likely that this is the person under reference here. 

The next following statements deserve careful scrutiny. The first 
has reference to tlie vast work of repairs to irrigation tanks carried out 
by a Pandyan ruler not with the assistance of human labour but with 
that of goblins. Of course, the work must have been stupendous and 
must have been carried out as a measure of famine-prevention. The 
next follmving incident is similar in point of character, that is, des- 
troying hunger in the kingdom of the Panclyas. Apart from poetical 
language, this could only mean that the particular Pandya concerned 
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of his to- a coiiciiision by raising picture that was painted in golcFb 
This latter part has been coupled with what follow^s in the E]dgTaphist’.s 
translation j which makes Citramuyari a battlefield like Talui- 
aiankanatn. But the language used actually is that lie got the cmrntry 
rid of a killing’'-liunger, and raised tlie golden picture^ as it to say that 
the removal of the hunger was brought to a concliisioji by raising this 
picture. 

Ho^v could the raising of the golden picture complete, even eei'C- 
monially, tlie removal of hunger? It would l)e (dear even to superficial 
readers that this item and the previous one, the large .scheme of repairs 
to irrigation tanks are actually measures of famine-relief. If tluit be 
so, is there anything like the raising’' of a golden, picture ihut could be 
connected with famine-relief measures; whether anything like the rais- 
ing of a picture is symbolical -of what was actually done? It is nothing 
more than the celebration of the famous festival to Indra, which brings 
to a fitting' conclusion the vast efforts of the ruler to keep famine out 
of the country, if his own efforts could do so. That festivals to Indra 
were largely in vogue in India, we can presume from the familiarity 
with which comparisons are clrawm to Indiadlivaja and other details 
connected wdtii it in literature. In the Silapaclhlldiniiny one wdiole 
book is devoted to this Indra festival, which seems to have come to a 
close on the full moon of Caitra, the first month of the Tamil year. 
The self-same festival is referred to in the opening hook of the 
Mmiimeklialai as a normal condition of affairs in a Tamil city like 
Kdveripattinamy the Cola capital. That it was not confined to the Tamil 
country alone, we may presume from the refeixmee to it in the third 
verse of the fourth sarga of the Ragluvmmia^ wdiere the ladies of the 
nity with their children came to see the coronation procession of Raghii.** 
In commenting on this verse, Mallinatha explains what the Isidra 
festival under reference was, and gives us some details as to ifs cele- 
bration. The term Puruhutadlivaja^ the festival of the raising -of 
which is brought into comparison with the coronation procession of 
Eagliu, is explained by the commentator as the festival celebrated by 

■ ! ' 5 . ‘ ‘ ?'] .i , \ ' 
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Icing with a view to the timely fall cyf rain. He gives three sdolas in 
explanation thereof, all of them probably from the 
Bhavixgottarapurana. The first one’’ defines the flag as having the form 
of an elephant, raised on four posts, and fixed np standing in front of 
tlie city-gate. ‘In this manner the inhabitants of the city celebrated 
tlie festival of Indra in the rainy season’. In a second verse,® he gives 
anotlier definition. Tlie Sakradhvaja is four-sided, in the form of a 
flag, and fixed in front of the royal-gate of the palace. ‘This, people 
call ‘the flag of Indra’, and brings health and liappiness to the people 
of the city’. Another verse® c|uoted in the context explains the purpose, 
and the verse is addressed to Yudhisthira. Wlioever is the king that 
carries the flag of Indra in festival procession, in his kingdom the clouds 
pour tlie amount of rain wished for, without a doubt. Thus it is clear 
that the raising of this flag connotes a festival to god Indra with a view 
tO' an ahundaiice of rainfall at the proper seasons of the year, and the 
celebration is a festival conducted by kings. This is exactly the des- 
cription that we find given of the festival in Bk. V of the 
Sila-padhikiiram, and the first hook of Alanimcitlmlai as well, in both 
of which it is explained as taking the flag on which was a representation 
of the Airuvata, Indra’s elephant, from tlie front of the building in 
which is placed Kalpavrksa (the wish-giving tree) of Indra with the 
eight auspicious signs, and taking it round in festive procession. This 
festival begins with the announcemetff by the big drum, placed in the 
hall dedicated to the Vajrayudha (the thunder'-bolt) of Indra, Carried 
on tlie back of one of the royal elephants, and the festival announced 
by beat of drum both when it begins and when it closes, in the temple 
liall where the image of the white-elephant, Airavata, is housed. It is 
not explained so fully in the corresponding portion ? of the 
Manimekhalai, but in substance it is the same. It will be seen from 


Kl 
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thisi detailed description tliat the festival was actually a celebration in 
honour of god India with a view to obtaining rain, and all the featlire;:; 
associated with tlie festival are features in close association with Indra 
and his royal heavenly jj^i’^^ph^nialia, hivS cl)aracteristic weapon, ll^e 
Vajrayudha, his special mount Airavata, liis special tree Ival})alva and 
the flag, all of them alike symbolising the (amiing of Isulra, to whicdi 
ihe ManimeUlicdai adds the statement (I, lb 5-15) iliat, in the days when 
the great festival of Indra was being celebrated in riilulr, the ca])ital 
of the colas, by special permissioji of the god, Indra hs heaven ristdf 
became empty, and all the gods came down to the Chda ca|)itul 
in various forms to' w’itness the great f estival. 

The point for explaining the passage in the grant consists in this. 
That the particular Pandyan under reference undertook active measures 
to prevent famine as far as human agencies could provide for it, and 
assured himself of unfailing timely rain, witlioiit which all Ininian 
efforts would have heen in vain, by celebrating tliis traditional festival 
to* bespeak the good offices of the rain-god India. The two statements 
therefore together constitute work that was done in connection wdth 
one particular object, and must be so taken in our interpretation of the 
passage. Then follows a series of three statements. The first is the 
achievement' of a Pandyan, who won the victory at Talaialainkanam, 
where, on the field of battle, he cut off the heads of the two other 
crowned kings like himself, and stopped the dancing of the headless 
trunks* Without all the poetical embellishments, it >siinply means the 
two kings, the Cola and the Cera whoever they Avere, were killed in the 
battle. The next statement is the doing of the Maluihharaia in Tamil, 
and the next following statement is the establishment of tlie Sangaiu in 
Madhura. Of course, the passage conies to a close w'ith the statement 
that, after these great kings and Sarvalhaumcis, or emperors, had ruled 
and passed away began another series of rulers. The purpose of the 
grant in doing this is to indicate that when these rulers of old wbo* lived 
and passed away so gloriously, another set of rulers of modern times 
began to rule in succession. This manner of stating it gives indication 
of a comparatively lo*ng interval between the one set and the other. 

The really interesting question in respect of this passage is whether 
we should ascribe each > tbfse events^ or achievements, to 
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a separate ruler, or wlidlier some of these have to be taken together and 
ascribed to one and the same ruler. This turns out to be of importance 
particularly with reference to the last three of them. We have seen 
already that in res])eet of irrigation-works, and the celebration of the 
Indra festival, we would be justified in taking the two together as the 
work of one- and tlie suiiie ruler. Similarly one may be inclined to take 
the two incidents connected witli the Mdluibhurafa together; bnt that is 
Jiardly called for as the active assistance in the war may be the work of 
II I'andsa sovereign who might even have fallen in battle, from tlie 
way that liis part in the rvar is described. The victory tliat Arjnna’s 
own son won against his father betokens a comparatively young ruler, 
and, having regard to the additional fact that Arjuna married the 
princes,s in ihe course of his TirtlMydtru he must have come to the 
throne later in siuccessioa to the other. The nest one is a general state- 
ment, the defeating of contemporary kings which may be ascribed to one 
Pandyaii of di.stinctio'n. and may even he common to several. We 
have pointed out that the imprinting of tlie Pandyan emblem on the 
Ilimalaj’as, whether it is actual or merely, poetical, is ascribable to a 
particular Paiidyan from whom, of course, his successors could have 
assumed it, as is often the case, without any achievement 
to substantiate it. Then follows the one distinguished for the famine- 
works referred to, and then comes the next one, the victor at Talaialam- 
kanam. The Pundyan victor at Talaialamkanam is a famous figure in 
the so-called gangam literature of Tamil, and the victory at Talaialam- 
kanam is itself under reference by a number of poets of the first rank 
among those regarded as poets of the Sangam. First and foremost 
there is the Madurai-kafiji of Mangudi Marudan included in the 
gangam collection called Pattup-pattu (Ten poems). This poem of 850 
lines is in celebration of this Pandyan whose exploits are described 
in full, and the purpose of the poem is to draw his attention to the 
necessity oi proyiding liimseli lor ine mew come, imMug uone an ..uav 
need be done by a sovereign on earth to discharge nis duties anci inaKe 
himself famciis. Then the great poet Nakkirar reiers to Jinn in some 
poems ascribed to him. But in one, AhaTmnuru 00 / there is a lu'll and 
unmistakable reference to the battle, and to the seven enemies w om e 
had overcome. Their names ara. e^n^merated categorically as t e t-era, 
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tlie Cola, the cKief Titiyan, the chief Elini, the chief of Enimaiynr, 
the chief IrungoYeiunan , and the chief roiniiian. These seven are 
referred to allusively in the Madufai-lmuji. Another poet Knrnngo- 
liyur Eilar refers to^ another achievement of this Prindya, his taking ihe 
Cera ‘prince of the elephant-look’ prisoner in poem li of the 
Furunmvru. In poem 19, the same poet addresses the same sovereign, 
and the poet refers by name to the Cera prince ‘of the elephant-look ^ m 
other poems, making' him undoubtedly a contemporary uitli him. 
Another poet, Ivalladan addresses this very same randyan in poem SA 
There is a similar reference to him mentioning specifically his Cera 
and Cola enemy in poem 25 of the same work. So then we see that the 
Pahdyan, who was victor at Talaiahunkumim against the two other 
enemies and a number of chiefs, their allies, is actnally eelebraied by 
poets, whose names undonhtedly figure in the traditional lists of the 
Sangam as they have come down to ns, and whose work.s are nndonbtedly 
included in the collection known as the Sangam oolleetnms. Poem IS 
of the PurandTi lira exhorts this Pandya to make his leiiitoi_\ util l>io 
vided with irrigation works. Can we, therefore, identify him witl. the 
Pandya who is mentioned in this charter, as having distinguished him- 
self by similar works and celebrating the great Indra festival “ 

There would be justification for identifying this Pandyan ulth the 
Pandyan victor at Talaialamkanam, as poem 19 by tbe same author 
refers unmistakably to tbe battle of Talaialamkanam, in whicli he is 
said to have overcome the seven enemies. Taking' tlie two poems 
together, it leaves ns in no doubt that the poet Eudapiilavryanar does 
celebrate the Pandyan victor at Talailamkanam. His exlioitation in 
regard to the duty of the Pandyan to make the food supply abundant in 
the country by providing irrigation wiorks would, therefore, warrant our 
taking it that, according to the charter under discussion, it was he who 
took steps to get rid of hunger from his country and celebrated tlie 
Indra festival as a fitting completion to his benevolent work. If so, 
then it amounts to this; that the Pandyan victor at Talairilamkanain 
at some time in his reign, felt the urgent necessity for embarking 
upon large irrigation works and providing the country with the means 
for raising an ainplei supply of food and putting it beyond reach of 
famine. 
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not as yet conie upon even a complete manuscript, but of wliicli portions 
aj‘e UTuilable eoverin^;,^ three or four parvm from the Ildyogaparva, 
The part available has recently been published, but it is only a pari. 
It veil so, it gives us the information in one of ih.e verses included in the 
published part tliat the work was eoiiiposed in the reigm of Nandivarman 
of Tellaru, wljoin we know as tlie Nandivarman, grandson of the great 
iSTandivarman, ]hdlava»llalla of the eighth century. The work there- 
fore is referable to tlie middle of the ninth century after Christ. The 
name of tlje author, liowever, is Perumdevanar. This Perumdevaiuir 
has often been mistaken for tlie Perumdevanar, wJiose name figures in 
the so-called eight Sangam collections, for the eight of which he com- 
posed the poems in invocation. This would mean that it was in his 
time that the collections were actually made, and that it fell to his lot 
to compose the poems Tn invocation; and he composed the eight poems 
for Siva, Visnu, and Skanda or Snbrahmanya, according to occasions^ 
showing a broad-mindedness in matters religious, fairly a general 
feature of the times. We find the name Perumdevanar among the list 
of writers compiled from the Sangani works, and there is at least one 
poem among the collections by a Perumdevanar, which probably was in 
ibose days a common name. To distinguish, therefore, the particular 
Periondevanai* who translated the Maliuhhdrata in Tamil, he is always 
referred to as the Perumdevanar who wrote the poem Mahabharata in 
Tamil. That iwS, he is generally distinguished as the author of the 
Tamil Mahabharata. Qiiotations from the Mahahh&ra^a occur in the 
classical grammar T olkappiyam and elsewhere, for purposes of illus- 
tratioii. These have been collected to the extent of about forty verses, 
and several atnong these bo far published of 

the Bharata of whose work is distin. 
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giiisliecl by th© name Bhdratavenbd indicating tbe metre of tlie verses 
in tbe poem. It seems clear, therefore, that we have to look for another 
Pernindevanar wlio rendered the Mahabharata in Tamils and composed 
the poems in invocation for the eight collections of the so-called Sangara 
works ill Tamil. Can we refer the rendering of the Mahabharata in 
Tamil by this author as under reference in the expression ‘the putting 
intO' Tamil of the Mahabharata’ in the charter under examination? 
This will become clearer in the next sec lion where we shall take up for 
consideration the establishment of the Sangam in Madura- 

According to the traditional account of the Saiigam, that is really 
the only account iliat is available so far, there were three such Sang’ains. 
It is by the maintenance of a court of learned men, it is hardly neces- 
sary to give these Sangams any stricter organisation than, tliat as far 
as our information of them at present goes, that the Pandyas encouraged 
the growth of Tamil literature, and made it possible for the com- 
paratively large out^iut of Tamil literature at the period. In the course 
of the progress of this literature, a famine is said to have supervened 
and, lasting for the proverbial tw^elve years, made life in ihe country 
impossible. The ruler for the time being, finding it difficult to main- 
tain such a large court at a time of such great distress, dismissed them, 
all by allowing them to scatter themselves elsewhere than in the Plindya 
countryi during the time ol distress, and return immediately diat tbe 
famine ceased. The famine having lasted perhaps longer than was 
expected, those that returned were comparatively few, and among 
them it would appear tliere w^as nobody who had cultivated that part of 
Tamil grammar relating to love, one of tlie five main sections of Tamil 
grammar. The Paudya ruler at the time finding that the court was so 
denuded of scholars of eminence made a systematic effort to collect tlie 
poems, as far as he could arrange it, th© best among them with a view^ 
to putting them in a permanent form. The eight collections of works 
generally called by Tamil scholars Sangam works liad been thus made 
in ills time. He was however much exercised about grammar or 
Laksana Grantha for one important section, and offered a prij^e for 
one that would compile an abbreviated work on that subject. Finding 
no one came forward to do the wcJtrk,- he did not know what exactly fo 
do, when just under the seat Of th© god in the great temple at Madura, 
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a set of copper plates was discovered containing a work on tliaf. subject 
in sixty silt ms, Tlds work liad necessarily to be commented upon and 
all the poets who then happened to be at court were asked to comment 
upon the work. Six sucli commentaries were presented and were sub- 
mitted for approval to the dumb child of a Brahman regarded as an 
AniUlr of Skanda or Subrahman^m. Of the six commentaries, the 
young umpire approved in part of that by a scholar by name Madurai 
Mariuhui Ilaiiagan. The commentary of Nakkirar received far greater 
ap|)rovab und ihai got, therefore, incorporated with the Sutras and has 
come down to us. Bo says tradition in regard to the work known as the 
I i;a y a iia r Jih apporu 1 . 

The dumb prcidigy that did this miraculous work was the person 
vho colleciecl, probably later in life, the 400 poems on love comprising 
what is known as the Ahaniinurif. As we stated in the paragraph 
above, the work of collection must have begun earlier, and must have 
led to tlie discovery relating to the lack of that particular section of 
Tamil grammar. Whether all the collections were completed then or 
later we have no indication for certain. But that this collection was 
made by this Brahman, Eudrasarman, son of the rural celebrity 
rpptirikucli Kilaii is clearly, stated by the commentator on the work^ 


and it is followed by the further statement that he made it for the 
ITindyan ITgraperiivaludi, who must, from the name itself, be regarded 


a,s a separate, and, in ail probability, the next succeeding ruler to the 


(uher mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. That this is so is coii- 
iirmed by the fact that the poems in invocation for the Ahanmufu as 


well as all the other collections were composed by the Perumdevanar = 
who achieved his fame by rendering the Mah^harata in Tamil. So the 
rendering of the Mahabharata in Tamil by this author must luive 
preceded his composing the poems in invocation for the collections. 
The collections therefore must have been completed at a time subsequent 
to his achieving the great reputation by doing the Mahabharata xn 

Tamil* ' "’■ y , ' . '' 

thus come to this concln^on as a result of our investigatiooi of 

the pasaag4,in,„the 

tie PSnayato 
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in tliis passage is tlie Pandyan wlio played an active part in tlie war of 
the MahaMarata. The next one is the prince Babhriivahana, son of 
Arjnna himself. Another Pandyan seems to be under reference, victor 
over contemporary monarchy, perhaps because he acliieved the hege- 
mo 3 iy ill the Tamil land. Then we come tO‘ the Pandyan who imprinted 
the combined Praidyan emblem of the three kings, fish, tlie tiger and 
the bow, on the Himalayas. This may be the same as the one above, 
and may be the Pandyan ‘victor over the Aryan armyh Then follows 
one to> whoni, as we have arranged it, the following* acliievemenis are 
credited : the great scheme of putting in repairs iiuuimeralde irrigation- 
tanks, thus putting his kingdom beyond reach of hunger and celebrat- 
ing the achievement by a great festival to India. Tlie next 
achievement of liis is {he killing oif the two contemporary luonarchs in 
battle at Talaialam-kanain. Then the doing of tlie Maliabharata in 
Tamil. Then the establislmient of the Sangam in Madura. While the 
passage gives no indication wliicdi is manifest, that tliese were the 
achievements of a single ruler, we have shown reason why these have 
to be ascribed to a single monarch on the evidence of the Sangam 
works themselves, which must be regarded as contemporary. Thus the 
Panclyan victor at Talaialamkanam seems clearly to ^stand out as the 
celebrity who did these things. The person responsible for the draw- 
ing* up of the (duirter saw good reason to stop there in his rectial of the 
ancient Ptindyas. We do not know exactly; wliy. He passes on to the 
more recent dynasty, the reigning ruler of whicli at the time conferred 
a charter upon a learned Brahmin. 

The charter is datable in the middle of the tenth ceniur,y A. I)., 
as the Pandyan donor of the charter seems to be certainly the ruler wlio 
was overthrown by the conquering Cola Parantaka I, A.D. 90G-955. 
We cannot investigate in this paper how^ many generations backwards 
from him are actually known to us on tlie authority of the copper- 
plate charters, and what interval came between these and the ancient 
Paiidyas under advertence. We must reserve that investigation to 
another occasion. But we may state here rouglily that tlie historical 
Pandyas known from these charters take us through thirteen generations 
as the epigraphist has arranged it on his genealogical table, taking us 
back through four centuries and bringing us to the second half of the 
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sistli We liare slio'v^'ii reason for a long’ interTal, an intem^al 

of two to tliree centuries "between tint and the flourishing period of 
Pandya nile^^ and the last Panclya referred to liere must belong to a 
period in the second or third centilry of the Christian era. 


S, Kuishxaswami AiyA'S^gah 


10 Beginning,^ of South 

4.V W ^ 
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Wlien trying to establisli, according to my O|)i 2 \{oii, tlif^ 

order of publication and the interrelations of the tliirieen (foinieen) 
Rock Edicts of Asoka^ I pcinted out tliat the Edicts III and lY are 
most probably only pieces of one original rescript. This seen{> io me 
to be proved by the identical -words recurring in III, A-B, and in lY, 
K (cp, Girnar; Devanaminyo PiqjadMsi raja era in aim (Ihada.^a-^ 
■rdsabhlsitena: mayd idam dnapitam (III) wit1i dhadasa-vdsahhi^dtena 
JJevdnampiyena Piyadas'uia rand idain lel'lidpita iii (lY). Exiriher in 
III, D, Asoka inculcates certain ineritorious actions such as ahinisd 
and a decent behaviour towards relatives, ascetics and Brahmins, the 
very absence of which he deplores in lY, A. Because of these reasons 
I hold it as faiidy sure that Rock Edicts III and lY should be read 
as one. 

JS’ow what I intend liere is nowise to give any new and startling 
interpretation of Edict lY simply for the reason that I am not able 
to dO' so, I shall, however, try to establisli, according to my liglits, 
the meaning of certain expressions within the first three paragraphs 
of the Edict which still look somewhat dubious. Thus let us begin 
with quoting these paragraphs from the new edition of ihe inscriptions 
by the late lamented Professor Hultzsch; for practical reasons the 
Girnar version is referred to here. 

A. atikdtam amtarani haliilm vdsa-mtanj vadhlto eiar 
prdpdTdnihliO vihimsd ca hlm^dmvni fidtlsn amiapraiipaU hramltana^^ 
sramandnand asa )n praWpatl, 

B. ta aja- Devdnampriyasa Priyadmino rdno dhammcaranena 

1 Cp. JJmS., VI, 313 fi. 

2 K, Da; Dli. J. m; Bii. M* do, 

3 K. Samancahamhhandnam; Sh, M- ; J>h, 

iSa }>ua rua htibhanesu. 
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hherlglwso aim dhammaghom rimaiwdasanfd ra hastidasamd cn aggi^ 
hlicondlulni^ dasayifpd janain. 

C. ydnse haliuhi vdsasateM na hhfitapave tdnse aja radhite 
Derdnamprli/am Priyadasuio nmo dhanmdnusmUyd andmmhJio 
prdiidnam avihlsu hhfddmm fidUnagi sarpprifipati- htdwhaya-scma- 
gdnatiL' sampafpaU mdfard intarP snmisd tliaiM-.uisrusdd 

What is first of all apt to attract our attention is the expression 
aiilyidtciyii ciigtaTaiii uni 'Vdsascitdiw vadhvto cca pfdndvanddio etc.^ 
i.e. ''in times gone by, for many centuries, there has ever been increas- 
ing tlie. killing of animals^' etc. To this corresponds the lalmld 
Tdsasatehh of C» The phrase afiliamiami antavam is not a Tery rare 
one; it occurs in the Eock Edicts IV, V, VI, and VIII as well as twice 
in the Pillar Edict VII at Delhi-TopiTi. But why 'for many 
centuries’? According” to my liumble opinion this does not simply 
mean a lump sum intended to express a high but unlimited number 
of years. Instead of that it means, as I renlure to sug'gest, that for 
many centuries the Buddhist doctrine {dliamvidf^ had been in 
abeyance ; after many hundreds of years, however, tlirough the pious 
exertions of Asoka it had again risen fo its former height. As, accord- 
ing to the Euminindei inscription, Asoka thought himself to be well 
aware of the Buddlia^s birth-place it might not be too venturesome a 
suggestion that he also believed the founder of Buddhism to have lived 
several centuries ago. Thus it comes to this: for several hundreds of 
years, since the time of the decease of Gautama the Buddha, 
his doctrine had been in a state of increasing decay until it was again 
lifted up to its former height by the reforms of Asoka/^ 
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Many cliSerent interpretaiions Imve been put forib of tlie words 
hherlghoso aho dhammaghoso in xili sorts of more or less 

Ingenious interpretations have been proposed and rejected; the diffi- 
culties toi be surmounted, boweTOr, do not in reality seem very great. 
I'irst of alb we must, of course, interpret aho m — ahJnlt as was correctly 
suggested by Ivernd'"^ a suggestion that has been endorsed by most 
scholars. In spite of the gTeat reverence that we still feel for the work 
of the immortal Buniouf there can be no doubt at all that his inter- 
prefation of alto as being an exclamation^^ is essentially a liiistalie. 
Thus hherighoso'bhud dliarvmghosah can mean nothing but: ''hhe 
sound of drums became the announcement of dharma (i.e. the 
doctrine of Buddha) ’h And here we are reminded of the words of 
Professor Bhandarkar that ^^the sound of a drum invariably precedes 
either a battle, a annoxmcement, or the exhibition, of a sceiud’* 

to the people’ h The sound of drums thus preceded the j)roelam.atioii of 
the Afekan edicts; and as these contained the maxims of the simple 
and practical Buddhism taught to laymen such proclamations may 
well he called a dharmagliosa. As the first commandiuent of 
this Buddhism for laymen is ahirnsd, the non-killing of living beings, 

aiiitalatri Idjdne husu ficvam icchisu haiham jane dhantinavadhiyCi vatjhcyd no cu 
jane amUupdyd dkarpmavadtdVd mdhithd. Tims tlie exertions of these rulers 
came to naught, perhaps because their beharioiir was rather that of the eiiildren 
of the world, cp. Rock Edict VIII, A (Giruar) : atikdiam amtamm rdjdno (K. 
Bh. M. JJevanamp(T)iijd) vihdraydtdtii naydsujeta magavyd aildni vn efCrnsdni 
abMramakdnl ahiimsiij J Asoka, however solely went on tours for preacfi- 
ing dhamnm and thus achieved every sort of success. 

12 Aixthoritie's dealing with this passage are Lessen ItuL AJiprihumsk,, 11, 2 

238 n, 3; "Wilson, JiMB'., XII, 174 if.; Burnouf, Lotus^ p. 731; Kern, Jaa-rtcli- 
ing, p. 4'o ff. (=2/1., V, 261); Senart, 2. A,, X, 84; Buehler, Ep, hid., 11, 4(>7 ; 
Hultzsch, JBAS., 1911, 785 ff.; 1913, 651 ff . ; I). R. Bhandarkar, 2.1., XLil, 25, 
De la.Yaliee Poussin, Les Mmryas^ p. 109 ff.; Wickremasinglio, VI, 

545 f, ; Mookerji, Asoka^ p. 136. 

13 Cp. Johansson, ShdhhdzgatJii^ I, 32, 

14 Quite recently repeated by M. de la Vallee Poussin. 

15 This drum is sounded to announce great spectacles or festivals; it is the 
chanahheri of which we hear in Jdiaha^ vol. VI, p. 465, 8 ff. : ^^atlia rdjd nagare 

chanahherin cardpetvd saitahaTp eJiamm karontu, etc imam attJiam 

pakdsento Sattha aha: dhaManfu mblavlnu hheriyo dendimdni eaj nadantU' 
mdgadhd samkhd vaggu vadatu dundubhif 




Remarks 


\xe may well compare tiie hheH soiincled by A8olva\s officials witH tlie 
viaghcitahheri spoken of in a passage of ilie JCitaka, Tlie king of 
Kosala, sO' we are told in the introduction to the Ahlnmuldajalaka 
(41b j "^ol, IIIj p, 428 in the middle of the night heard a fearful 
sound ; (consulting the Master he came to know that lie ought not to fear : 

maharaja, emrfipam hhaydnakam avinibhliogasadchm 

Ivaat ev' eko snni, pahhe pi rdjuno ecnnlpam saddam suLva hnlhnand- 
nani kcMlmni gahetvd sahhacxrtukJmyaM yajitukfmd pajujltdnam 
kidlunp suivd yanhahampailhaya gahitasaile vissujjetva nagare 
'nidghdtahherm cardpesuiri , ’ ’ 

In the ((titavatthu the king of Benares also* hears some dismal 
sounds : BraJmiiiis persuade him to prepare an immense sacrifice but a 
wise and pious man (the Bodhisattva) explains toi him the real cause 
of the sou}]ds, and the king upon hearing liis words cancels the sacrifice 
and commands the mcighatahheri to' be sonnded all tlirougli tlie townd® 
It seems to me that the passage in the Edict may perhaps get its most 
easy explanation by means of this parallel from the Jdtaka. 

Curiously enough no scholar sO' far seems to have noticed the neces- 
sity of putting a full stop after dhamimaghoso. That this must he 
done will be made obvious by our translation whicli will follow 
presently. 

We now, howe^.'er, come to the most crucial passage of the inscrip- 
tion viz., tlie words: rA'mdnadusand ca hastidasma ca aglklmndhanl 
ca (indni ca divyani rupdni dasayitpd janam. The constnictioxi of the 
sentence is wholly clear; tlie main question is, liowever, in what way 
to translate the words vlrndna, hmtm, and agmshmidlia in this con- 
nection, and there the opinions of very prominent scholars differ 
widely/^ Thus, to cpiote only a few examples, Burnouf translated the 
tw(j first expressions^® by ‘hies jxromenacles de chars de parade, des 


iilso Liie d ham in ah he r i meiiiioiied in Jatalai, IV, 269, 15f; {Hdju) 
M&gamni ijantxa “vYo paifhdi/ti sahalanitthavdiimo pahcmlJcini nilxkluuv 
ii h a m m a b fi c ri ri v.a rCt pesi . 

At? Their different opinions are mostly to be found in the literature refer 
18 For reasons that will become obvious pr^ntly wo Iciavc aunUh 
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promenades creleijliaiits’’, while Kern lias (qiiile correctly): ^^appari- 
tions of chariots of the gods, and apparitions of celestial elephants^’; 
about the same suggestions are found , in the translations of Bueliler 
and Hultzscli.'^^ Senart's translation of vimana by treliquaries’ is, <;f 
course, out of the question. There is, liowever, no need to contidiuo 
this enumeration as I shall take it for granted that ilie iraiLsluticai 
‘representations of aerial chariots’ and trepresentations of (celestial) 
elephants’ are as nearly correct as they can possibly be. 

The vinulnas, of course, are celestial chariots, (‘elestial iiuujsioiis 
of the devatas moving' about in the vsky and describe<l in ilte 
V immnavaiflw and cognate texts in the most exuberant expressions. 
In Jataka 541 king JS'inii, after Laving visited i.ii tlie coiupaMv cf 
Matali the lurid and terrifying al^odes of the denizens of Hell, hnally 
arrives at the devalohaK There he sees one ciuidna after another, with 
pillars of gold and jewels, surrounded hy lotus ponds and trees of 
paradise, built from gold, crystal, jewel etc. and described in a most 
fanciful way."^^ The representations of tliese rundnas are apparently 
meant to give an idea of tlie bliss of the heavenly world, in wbicli men 
of meritorious karman dwelt for periods that might to a human being 
seem strongly to approach to eternity. x\s for the (celestial) elephants 
'Professor Bhandarkar^^ has suggested that the scenes may be representa- 
tions of the Buddha when in the shape of a white elephant 
he descended into the womb of his mother. Although this idea was 
apparently familiar to Asoka as is proved hr the Jiasti 

sarvalokasuldidharo ndvia of (jirnar and hy the (jajatnnte of Kiilsr’" 
the suggestion of Professor Bhandarkar is for obvious reasons an im- 
possible one. Professor Hultzsch suggests the elephant’s of tlie itaha- 
rajas or Lokapaias which seems far more acceptable. But a]>ove all we 

19* Jif/ns., 1911, 788; 7. 

20 111 the verses describing these vimunas there often appears a word cytutduf 

^mansion, palace/ tlie derivation of which does not .seem clear. Vyamha^ 
luwever, is derived from °vewha ^ ""vesma ^ arid is simply u metrical 

form like ryamhifo : vimfdta, vyasanmi: I'inanna. 

21 I A., XLIl 26 f. 

22 Of. Kern, JaaTteUinf/^ p. 44; Bxiehler, ZDMit., XXXIX . 490; Wiiidiscfu 
Buddhas Gehurt, p. 6 f. ; Jdultzsch, OIL, I, p, 27 n. 2. 



2^1 JMAS; 1911, ,788. 
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have proba.bly to think of the elephant of Indra®’ ; for Indra, the rnler 
of the devatas, is the most prominent being in the world of bliss, his 
position being the highest one to which a man might rise according to 
the belief of iy oka’s subjects. 

But if so far we are on fairly safe ground we seem to be getting 
into deep waters when trying to deal with agnisJcandha. There, if 
anywhere, the suggestions of the authorities differ very widely. Thus 
Prinsep,®^ quoting Mahavamsa, XII, 34, found here an allusion to 
the Agffikkhandhasutta of the Ahguttara Nikdya (vol. IV, p. 128 ff.). 
This suggestion was correctly refuted by Burnouf, Introduction, p. 628, 
who pointed out that the word must mean something like ‘a mass of 
fire.’ Burnouf himself {Lotus, p. 731) translates it by 

'■feux d’artifice’ (fireworks) while Korn and Hultzsch“^ preferred 
to interpret it by 'fiery balls of fire, meteors.’ In an earlier 
publication Hultzsch““ approved of the interpretation of Buehler*' who 
suggested that ‘fire-trees’ should be the correct mode of rendering 
the puzzling word.^’ Later on Hultzsch, apparently misled by certain 
passages in the Pali Canon, translated it by ‘radiant beings of another 
w'orld’, which has later on been altered into the more general 
expression ‘masses of fire’. Professor Bhandarkar again thought that 
the agniskandha might refer to the fiery pit mentioned in the Jataka 40 
{Khadirahgarajabaha, vol. I, p. 226 ff.), a suggestion which, 
though by no means plausible in itself, still contains a hint in the tiue 
direction as will be seen pr 6 sentl 3 f. Finally Professor Thomas pointing 

23 Airavata; Avweana {Jdravana). in tlie Pali texts there seem to be no 
trace of his female counterpai-fc Abhramu, which is perhaps first mentioned in 
Sisup., 1,52: Salllayatdni m hhartur Abhramor no- ciiram Uceailysravasali 
’padahramamjanudrutali samyati yena I'eratam Balasya Mmh praiasatsm 
sigh rata rn j j 

24 VII, 26 a. 

26 TKKSlll, 

27 ZPiUt;., XXXVII, 260j n, 467. • ' " ' " t'’| ' H’ V, ' 

^ Such a suggestion has to a certain degiec been supported by Professor 
8. K. Aiyangar, JB'AS., 1915, 631 ff-, whb points to the South Indian custom 

of igniting a tre.e on thf, 

29 JUAi:, 1914 , 
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to certain, passages in tlie literature®® 'arrives at the eoncliission that the 
word must here iiiea.n Unfortunately this ingenious sugges- 

tion is hardly disputable as it is quite obvioiis tliut oc/nlskandJia must 
here allude to- some supernatural phenomenon. 

In order to try to settle this disputed question let us first of all 
throw a glance at the eschatology of the A.so.ka Edicts. 

It has repeatedly been pointed out that a central point of the 
Buddhist doctrine, viz,, the idea of nirvana is never mentioned in the 
Edicts of Asoka.®^ The historical Buddha undoubtedly preached the 
doctrine of Nirvana, but only to the initiated; and it woiild certainly 
have been somewhat unpractical to preach to the common layman a 
doctrine which did either mean that the highest bliss consisted in 
complete annihilation or Jather in an eterjial existence liot to be quali- 
fied by any attributes intelligible to the human mind. And it is the 
typical Buddhism of the layman that is proclaimed in the rescripts of 
Asoka, To the layman meritorious actions performed during one or 
several existences led to a blissful life in Heaven (svarga). This is 
proved by several passages in the. Edicts (such ii« VI, L Girnar) : 

yam ca kimci pardkramdmi akani kimti hhutdnam dnamriam 
gaccheyam ullia ca ndni siiklidpaydmi paratrd ca svagam dradJiayamtu; 
IX ^ K, L. (Girnar) : ta tu kho mitrena va suhadaycna vd natikcna^ va 
sahdyana va ovaddtavyam tamhi tamhi pakaranc idmn kaeam idaT^i 
sadha iti imind sake svagam dradhetii iti, Kknca imind kafavyataram 
ydthd smgaradhi ; Dhauli Sep. 1. S, U : idpatipdday amine hi etam 

nathi svagasa aladhi na lajaladhi sampafipady amine ca efarn 

svagarn dldihayitha mama ca dnaniyam ehatlm. 

Cp. further the passages, Sahasram, Bairal 6- and Bralunagiri- 
Sidclapiira ff.®® Nothing more need be said about this here as the idea 

30 8addharnmpundartha, p, 72f. where agniskandha is translated by ‘con- 
hagratioB' but may as well simply mean ^mass of lire.' Cf. also SBE.. XXII, 
238 (Trisala dreams of a great fire). 

31 Cp. e.g., Hultzscii, OU.^ I, p, liii. 32 i.e. sahaye^iu. 

33 ITIie passage is also found in the recently discovered Gavimath inscr. G j 
no hi iyam methateneva cakiye $)dpofave khudakena in pako-mnnirnena vipule pi 
cakiye svage aradhayitave, Cp. Professor Tuxnier in Hyderabad dreh, SorieSj 
No. 10, p. 16 f. 
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in Jaiaka, V, 266, 23 ff. and in 
'« silavam samanam hrahmamm. ca 
ged headlong into a giant blaaing 


bhasaka samanahrahm^nanarn, k 

VI,. 106, 21 108, 23 i. :(wJ 

fiimsani t rosen ii / pa pad h ammirt 
iron ca^tildron). ' ...... 
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of svcirga as tlie Mltimate goal of a nieritorious existence is wholly 
clear as far as these inscriptions are concerned. 

But if the remuneration of the just and pious man is 
the attainment of avarga then the simple and easy law 
of letiibution familiar to the adherents of nearly every religion— 
craves that the wicked and sinful one should get his ample 
share of tortures and punishments in Hell. It is quite true that 
Biiddiii&ni does not, at least in its developed form, knoTv anything 
like an eternal Hell— just as little as an eternal Heaven, Time 
comes when its denhem are again sent back to earth to struggle, if 
possible with greater success, wdth the problems of ethics and 
morality. However, the periods allotted to the existence in various 
Heavens and Hells are of such an imniens© duration that to the common 
man they may well appear to be equal to eternity. 

As far as I am aware there is no direct mention of Hell in the 
Edicts of Asoka. But there is, on the other side, ample mention of those 
sins that w^ere sure to land the sinners in the very abyss. First among 
them stands the killing of animals. There are, within the Buddhist 
literature, so many horrid descriptions of the tortures awaiting the but- 
cher, the hunter, the fisherman in the other world that nO' example 
need be adduced here.’'^'* A,4cka also mentions other serious sins such as 
discourtesy and disobedience to parents and relatives and discourtesy to 
Brahmins and ascetics. Jfo doubt these heinous crimes would all, 
according to common belief in the time of Asoka, lead to an, existence 
in the abode of damnation. 

Keeping in mind what has now’' been said we may perhaps ask 
ourselves whether this might not throw some light upon the mysterious 
agnukandhah of Ttock Edict IV. . .. 


34 Op. e.g. JCitaka, VI, 109, 4 ff.'j 111, 4 where fowders are getting their 
throats split and are scalded in boiling water while butchers are cut in slices etc. 
Cp. also Jdtakit^ Y, 270, 3 if. 


30 Impudent behaviour against Brahmins will be punished in Hell according 
AV.i V, 19, 3 and other Vedic 'texts, . The terrible fate awaiting the pari- 
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■ It seems tolerably clear that tlie representations of rimanas and 
eleptants were meant to afford tbe spectators a view of tlie splendours 
of tbe celestial world; they were an exliortation fco the pioiiSj liolcling 
out to tbeir eyes the rejoicings that were in store for them in the 
Heavens inhabited by the clevatds and ruled over by Iiid]*a. But if 
such were the case then a contrast to- these Lrilliant tilings was also 
wanted^ via., a picture bringing into tlie minds of the specuiiors the 
horrible places of torture whither led the patli c£ the sinner, No 
exhortation to virtue and piety could be a more effective one. 

The Indian hells, however, are mainly abodes of fire; burni, 
brazed, boiled in giant cauldrons, torn to pieces with glowing pincers, 
racked on beds of molten iron, running through caverns wiiere the 
floor, the w^alls, and the ceiling are plates of blazing metul are the 
denizens of these torture-clianibers.^® It is quite true that to the Jains™ 
just as to Dante — the deepest pits were a desert of ice and snow^ per- 
vaded by a most horrid cold ; but I know of no correspondence to this 
amongst the Buddhists. Even /Vcu-lj the very lowest hell, is to them 
a blazing furnace. xind I may say tliat I believe the agni^ 
skandhah of Asoka to have been meant as representations of the hellish 
flames. 

Now it is quite true that ag^iiskandha does sometimes denote 
persons or supernatural beings of extreme lirilliancy and splenclour. 
It is an old idea that a fiery light emanates from a pious and liberal 
man;^® we see pictures of the Buddha with flames radiating from 
his shoulders etc. And such persons are sometimes compared to an 
agniskandha. Professor Hultzsch, in order to support his interpreta- 
tion of the word, speaks of "radiant beings of the other world/ To the 
quotations adduced hy Childers Hultzsch himself has added Mahdtxigga 
(I, 16, 1; 17, 1; 18, 1) where the four Maharajas, Sakka, and Brahma 


36 Withont givmg here any extensive quotations I simply point to the 

descriptions of the hells given in the Jatakas 530 and 541 and in Mnhava&tu, I, 
p. 4 ; III, p. 454 fP. Cp. the literature quoted by myself in Fitccelailnddhag€-> 

fcfiichten (1908), p. 11 n. 1. 

37 Op. e. g. Jdtaka^ I, 232,. 16 ff . : sa {lanrjdnikgsu) khadimiigdrapimnd 
suftifpcijjdlitd sgjotih fluid AvicAMOilid'^iTo/yo viyiX- Rhdyitfho — On the etymology of 

Johansson, Monde Or., Il, 97 ff. 

38 €p, Janatoti''Pautraya3^ ia Ohand. Up., IV, 2, 1 f , .. 
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Saliampati' stand in front of {he Buddha like huge piles of 
fire (s 6 .y 2 /atJidpi mahantd aggikkliandM, s. malm aggikkJiandho). To 
these examples may be added a few other ones such as Jdtaka, IT, .124, 
21 : maylunn rive 20 iiUa aggikkhandha viya jalanti, ^hny two sons Idaze 
like masses of Jdtuka, VI, 372, 7f. : vmhd aggikklmndhamcliso 

Maliosadho pamiaya jalati, ^'Mahosadha because of Ids wit sliines 
brilliantly like a great pile of fire'' etc. However in all these passages 
great persons are only compared to- agniskajidhah; tbere is .no* example 
of the word having exactly the sense attributed to^ it by the late Pro- 
fessor Hultxsch. 

In all passages known to me, however, the sense of the word is 
simply mass, a pile of fire', perhaps even hi bonfireb Tims let us take 
at landom some examples from the Pali texts : 

Jataka, IV, 139, 25ff . : 

*‘Nrj,vd tarn samuddham atikkamitvd 'parato Aggimdlam ndma gatd. 
So ijaijcdita-aggihkliandlio viya majjhantiJcasuinyo viya ca obhdsam 
muncanto atthasid’ (Like a blazing pile of fire). 

Jatakcij V, 269, 13 ff. : 

Ayo 7 nnyd svmbaliyo solasaugulakantakd 
diibhato-m-abhUamhanti dtiggam Y etamnim nadim. 

Te accimanto tittlianti aggikkhandhd va drakd 

aditia jdtavedena uddhaTn yojamrri uggatd. ; 

Here the Sahnali-iTees growing on both banks of the Vaitaran! 
river are compared to piles of fire. 

Jdtaka, VI, 330, 6 ff. : 

fdjnfigciTie cotusii k-ci7i7ie.su cuttdTo uggikkliciTidlid TuodidpuLcnoppci--' 
rndnen^ utthdycL jalcinti (/^foiir bonfires ), 

Cp. further Mil P., p. 304, 7 (mahatimuhd aggikkhavdho); 
Therig., 351 (amittd vadhaka kamd aggik{k)liandhupanm dukkhd); 
Sarny. Nik., II, 85f. (a huge pile of fire consuming even forty wagon^- 

loads of fuel) : Pafu,, I, / 

The simple khandKa, meaning ‘a bulk, the trunk of a tree' is 

89 Pa^aratha is speaking of Utoa »nd Laksiaana. 
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sometimes used in a sense wticli does not yery iniicli differ from that 
of aggikkhwndlia. Thus in Jdtaka, VI, 107, 14f; we hear about the 
einners in Hell that ' ■ . 

Sadotibhuta patJiavim kamcm^^^ 
tattehi khandhehi ca pothaymiti, etc. 


The commentary to the second line runs thus : 



''Khandhehi ca poilJmyajiiil ti nirayapalelii anufcandhitva talappa- 
manehi jalita-ayakhandliehi janghasu paharitTa patita teh’eva 
khandhehi pothayanti ciinnayicunnam karonti/b 

In Jdtaka, VI, 113, 36 the 'khandlui sajotihhukt are explained in 
the commentary to be great masses of flaming mountains ; literally we can 
only translate it by ‘hulks flaming with fire’. Further examples could 
perhaps be adduced but these may be sufficient for our present purpose. 

If then aggikkhandha means nothing but h mass, a pile of fire^ 
and if it is even used in at least one passage^® of the trees in Hell it 
may not seem too hazardous to* suggest that in the Eock Edict IV it 
also means ‘piles of fire’ meant to symbolize the tortures to 
be suffered in the hellish fire-pits.^^ 

My translation of Eock Edict IV, A-C, would then run as follows: 

A. “In times gone by, for many hundreds of years, there had 
ever been increasing the killing of living beings, the hurting (of 
living beings), discourtesy to relatives and discourtesy to Brahmins 
and ascetics. 

B. iSow, however, because of the obsenuince of tli© Biiddhist 
doctrine on the part of the Belor^'^ed of the gods, the king of auspicious 
countenance, the sound of drums has become tbe announcement of the 
true religion (Buddhism). Showing the people representations of 


40 Jataha, V, 269, 16, 

41 An old and well known tradition tolls us that Asoka before his conversion 

was c very cruel ruler, who had amongst other things constructed a ^HelP where 
people were subjected to the most fiendish tortures (ep. on this ‘HelP Senart, 
Inscriptions do Fiyadasi^ II, SOO; Divydvaddna^ 374 fi. ; Fa-hien (Giles, 1923), 
p. 66 fi.; Yuan ' (Watters), H, 89 ; Taranatha^ p. 28 ff. ete.). May not 

the legend of this torture-chamher contain a misrepresented tradition of the 
spectacles presented Vy Aioka to his subjects as described in this Edict? ■ 
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celestial mausions and of (celestial) elephants,- piles of (liell-)fire and 
other supernatural apparitions, 

C. these are now promoted by the Beloved of the gods, the king 
of auspicious countenance, thrO'Ugh instruction in the Buddhist 
doctrine, abstention from killing and hurting all living beings, courtesy 
to relatives, courtesy to Brahmins and ascetics, obedience to mother 
and father, obedience to the aged such as they had not existed formerly 
for many a century.” 

I am well aware that my interpretation is no more than a 
hypothesis; still I venture to think that it may solve the difficulties of 
the passage in question in a somewhat easier %vay than some previous 
efforts. 


Jam, Chaepentiee 



Satvant, Satvata and Easatya 



Under tte title ‘Tlxe Satvatas and tlxeir Beligion’ Sir B. O. 
Bkandarkar wrote : “In tlie AdipaiTan Vasudeva addressing t e ysms 
says tliat Bartha does not tliink tlieni wko are Satratas to be covetous. 
Vasudeva is called Satvata in ildip. 218, 12; Krtavarman in . ip. 
221 31; Satyaki in Drcnap. 97, 36 ; and Janardana in Udyogap. .0, 

T M tbe end of chap. 66 of tlie Bbismaparvan Bbisma says; llii. 

eternal god, mysterious, beneficient and loving should be known as 
Vasudeva, and Brahmauas, Ksatriyas, Vamyas and Sudriu worship am 
by their devoted actions. At the end of the Dvapara and the beginning 
of the Kali age, he was sung or expounded by Samkarsana according o 
the Satvata rites (Vidhi).’ At tlie end of chap. 12 of tlie t lire lOO 
of the Yimu-Purana it is stated in the account of the genealogy of t ^ 
Tadavas and the Vrsni ,9 that Satvata was the son of Amsa, and all his 
descendants were called after him Satvatas. The BMgavaU represents 
the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavat and Vasudeta 
(IX 9, 49) and having a peculiar mode of worshqiping 

him’ It mentions the Satvatas along with the Andhakas and Vrsnis, 
which were Tadava tribes (I, 14, 26; HI. 1, 29), and calls Tasudet.. 
Satvatarsabha (X, 58, 42; XI, 27, 5). In PaUn^ah (IV, 1, 
114) Vasudeva and Baladeva are given as derivatives from Vrsni names 

in the sense of sons of Vasudeva and Baladeva From all this and 

such other passages from Patanjali it will appear that Satvata was 
another name of the Vrsni race of which Vasudeva, Samkarsana, an 
Aniruddha were members, and that the Satvatas had a le igion o, 
their own according to which Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme 
Being, and thus the account given above from the Naraymlya is amp .v 
confirmed {Yaisnavism, Baivism and Minor Bel. Systems, | 6). 

' In Aitareya Brahmam (2, 25) Haug had read : tasnuld dha’py 
etarU Bharatah satvanam mttim prayanti tnnye haiva mmgrahUaro 

now-a-days, th'e 

their enemies (conquered in the battle-Keld) those 
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cliarioieers, wlio seize liie booty say: tlie fourtli part (of tlxe booty is 
ours) alone.’’ Weber (Indische Studien^ IX, p. 253) objects to tliis 
translation and remarks, by comparing it witli tlie ^((hfpaflta-Brdli'mcma 
(XIII, 5, 4, 21: (idatfa yajuam KCmno/m Bhamtah Satnil'mii wa), 
tliat in Altar. Brn. (2, 25) we haye perhaps to read: Sat‘ni\rdiii vittivi. 
Iji fact, in Aifar. Brfili. (S, 14) Satvant is the name of a people of the 
South {yo ke at Sat'caffini rajdnah). 

This name lias also been found by the autliors of tlie St. Peterslturg 
iJictionarijy Cowell, Max Muller and Weber in tlie Kau.pfahtAt-patii^ad^ 
IV, 1; Macdonell and Keith think that the reading there is not 
Saf ran-.Uatsye.sfi^ l>ut sa-TakiAIatsye.pf' (Vedic Inilerc^ II, p. 421). 

It is probable iliat Satvant of the 'Brdlimamis and Satvata of the 
Ivpic and the Puranas are two variants designaling the same Southeru 
jieople and are other names of the Andhaka-Vpsnis. 

I have showxL elsewhere {JRAS.^ 1929, p. 273 seq. ; JAHES., IV, 
]). 49 seq.) tlmt rriikrt Satakani = Satiyapnta of the Aioka’s inscrip- 
tion. The Sutiyaputas may be compared with the Setae described by 
ITiny immediately after tlie Aiulhras and with the tribe of the Satakas 
or Satakas. In all these names, we find a non- Aryan radical sata 
which appears in modern Muiida languages in the form mdami^ hois© * 
Satiyaputa — Satakani means ‘son of the mythic Ilorseb It seelns pro*- 
hable that Satvant is formed in a similar way from the radical mi 

Miorse’ and the Aryan suffix rant. 

Whitney (SansJodt Grammar, 2nd. ed., § 1233) ^ gives numerous 

possesBive ailjeetiveB wade by this suffix, from no^stems of every 
form, both in the earlier language and in tlie later. “Instead of the 
Hpeciali^ecl meaning of ‘possessing’, the more general one of ‘like to, 
lesemhling’ i.s seen in a number of words, especially in the derivatives 
from pronominal stems, mamnt, ‘like me’ etc-. Other examples are 
indrasvant, ‘like Indra’, mddvan.t, ‘nestlike’, idlaM,. rUackish.\ 

7 inrrdnt, ‘manly’, pmidvarif, ‘speckled’, /ojatiarawt, ‘princely 

A.r.m-,1bu>-lv. ,aimnt may have the meaning ‘horselxke’ as it suits the 
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sacrificed Horse. The princes bom of tliis union could, therefore, be 
called ‘sons of the Horse’. 

The Satakani kings, we know, celebrated the horse-sacrifice. 
Satapatha-Brdhmmia (XIII, 5, 4, 21) refers to the defeat by Bharata 
of the Satvants and his taking away the horse which tliey had kept ready 
for an Asvamedhn. Since the Satakanis were considered a.s descendants 
of the ancestral Horse, the same may he said of the Satvants and tins 
doscoiit accoimts for tli6ir naixio. 

The Satr-atas of the Epic and Buifinas are especially known 
as adorators of Bhagavat. Yasudeva is. wrlled Satvata and 
Satvatarsabha. In a recent paper {Archie Onentalni, 1\ , p. ~bl seq.), 

I have: tried to establish that the Andliaka-Yrsnis were of tlie same stock 
a.s Yisnu and Yasudeva. If, as Bhandarkar assumes, Satvata was 
another name of the Yrsni race, we are probably right m conmlevmg 
as equivalents Satvant, Satvata, Satiyaputa and Satakani.‘ 

Sata, Sata, Satiya being various forms of a radical synonym of 
Aha, ‘horse’, it is now possible to explain Tsasafya which is a Yedic 
name of the Asvinau. Hasatya has no satisfactory etymology in Indo- 
Aryan. To analyse it into 7 ia + amtya, ml (^n€tar) + satya, or 
nasa+ lya is impossible or fanciful. In examining some non-Aryan 
words like patana, varuna, I have isolated an affix -nu after the radi- 
cals pata-, varu-. If we put ofi the same affix, we find in Nasatya our 
radical satya, ‘horse’, the form of which is here intermediate between sat 
and satiya. As it would be shocking in Sanskrit to call two great gods 
na-sdtya, ‘non-truth’, the lengthening of ft may have taken place to 
improve the meaning. This being aebuitted, nasatya is to satya. like 
ah in to aha. We have two derivatives of two radicals meaning 
‘horse’. The first (nasatya) is non-Aryan ; the second {a.h-in) is Aryan. 
We should now answer the question: why were two Yedic gods called 
at the same time by an Aryan and a non- Aryan name? This probleni 
will be discussed subsequently. 

Avestic Naonhaiiiya, equivalent of Nasatya, is also without 
etymology. It is the name of a demon (daeva). In Bundahisn (28, 10) 

1 B(vt being a noxx-Aryaii radical, the variations of quantity sdt are 

explicable in words of otigiii.; saine variations appear in modern 

, ..... ..... , ’ . . i ... .... 

, 


the business of ilie demon ^is this, that he gives discontent to the 
creatures-' (cf. West, SBE\, 5, 128, n, 4; 37, 213, m 4; Blochet, RER,^ 
32. 113; Bartholomae, Altirmi. Worth,, wS. v.;. This feature agrees 
with our tliesis : the daeva in Iran, as the asum in India, are hostile to 
Aryan gods and men; hence a connexion between daeva^t and 
non-Aryan notions. . * 

PrZYLTjxSKI 




I propose to give here a short account of the Xaga dynasty of 
Basiar, which was quite unknown till tlie heginning of the eniTeni 
century, when I deciphered a number of inscriptions, for which a 
strenuous search was made by my friend Eai Bahadur Panda Baijiiath^ 
who was then Superintendent of that state, extending north to south 
from almost the sources of tlie Mahanadi "‘o the banks of the Godavari, 
which at places forms the boundary between it and tlie Xizam^s Domi- 
nion. It comprises an area of 14000 square miles mostly covered with 
X)rimeval jungle, described in the latest I vi penal GazeMeer as one of 
the most untrodden regions of the Peninsula, wdiere in the deep recesses 
of the wild forest is tlie home of the Gond races, one of the ahoriginal 
Dravidian peoples, whose origin is indistinct, a people who still ereei 
nide stone monuments and use stone implements unwitting of the pro- 
cession of the centuries and the advance of civilization to tlieir borders. 
Scattered in this forest more than twenty inscriptions were divseovered 
written in beautiful Sanskrit and revealing the existence of a dynasty 
of kings, whoi worshipped the Aryan g^ods and were not less advanced 
in point of civilization than other well-known dynasties ruling in the 
centre of Hindustan or in the countries south of tlie Godavari. These 
inscriptions give us the names of at least 7 or 8 ISTagavainsi kings, who 
ruled between 1023 and 1342 A.D. It is therefore clear that the re- 
cords of many kings, if they left any, are yet to be discovered. In a 
period of 300 years we might expect about double the number of kings 
we have come iipon. We cannot at present arrange them in a genea- 
logical table, as we do- not yet know the relationship wdiich they bore 
to each other except in three cases. We know their dates from tbe 
inscriptions from which we can easily judge where the gups lie. 

The oldest record of the Nagavamsi kings of Bastar goes back to 
1023 A.D. when one Nrpatibhusana^ was ruling the country then known 
as Cakrakotya. As pari of the king^s name has been lost we can not 


(2nd Edition), p. 166. 
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say for certain, wlietlier iHs was tlie. proper name of tlie king or it was 
one of lih titles. After 1dm we ftncl a record- of Jagdekablmsana 
Dliariivarsa dated in tlie year 1060 A.D. The inscription records the 
construction of a tank at Barasnra, which was the capital of the 
Aagavamsis in those days, hy Mfiharaja Candifiditya, a fiiedaiory 
(ddef of Jagdekahhiivsana- Candraditya cdaiined descent from the 



Karikahi family, wlio lield sway over the country watered hy the 
Kaveri. The family traced its origin to the well-known. Cola race. 
These details are interesting and show that Candraditya was connected 
witli the ancient Colas of the Cndda];)a]i Dist,, wlio probably invaded 
the Bastar country and left him or his ancestor in charge of the con- 
(|uered dominion, wdiich the local kings recovered and reduced the Cola 
Governor to the status of a fuedatory. We know from otlier inscriptions 
that the Cola king Knlottuhga, who ascended the* throne in 1070 A. 13,, 
had once attacked the Bastar country in liis yoiitli. It is tlierefore pos- 
sible that Candraditya accompanied him and remained behind as his 
representative in the country he conquered. Bliaravarsa died before 
1065 A.D., as tlie Rajapur copper plate grant sliows, leaving a minor 
son Somesvaradeva, who was apparently ousted by Madhnrantakacleva 
belonging to a collateral branch, in 1065 A. I). This is a unique record 
which deserves notice at some length. It records the grant of Rajapur 
village to one MedipoUi or a Chunhdm Me(hpota\ and his descendants 
together with 70 Gadyanaka coins* The purpose of the grant is des- 
cribed as follows: — ''Jlobody enters the Clmri-prahandha at the village 
sacrifice. There is no place for the preceptor of the local Yoginis, For 
this purpose this village is taken for the benefit of all creatures for 
showing kindness to them and for performing virtue/’ This statement 
appears to be something like an agreement made by the donee, who 
gives the reasons for accepting the grant for a purpose;, which is clothed 
in an obscure language. I take it to be a compensation for supplying 

Tn editiim- this inscription in the 


2 C. F. Inscriptions^ p. 

3 Vol. IX, EP. 174®, 
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1 j j 1 , 1 ,- I'lideed can say 

n ^ant eTen a Imndred years ago ; no bofl> j“'-‘ 

fices -were rainp»»‘' jo. perusal of 

,, , £ j-unt nature do not occur even now. A careu 

that cases of that, na ^ the efficacy 

show that even in these times helici » 

Poibce reports wouiu s ^ ^lirme oi 

„ , has not disappeared. In Bastar there i” ‘ ■ 

of human sacrihces na ^ installed 

,, , , . , human sacrifices were offered since siie 

Bantesvari to wiiom 

there and 


to wnom 

-Rtionslas, when they became the overlords Oi. 

the JSnoM . . nreveut 


ana rne lo. to P^' 

consfrained to keep a guard at the temple in order 


Vvere 
Immaii sacrifices. 


tliey 


liad to 


AVhen the British took over these wild territories 

. , fficer to repress that practice. Col. jMacpher»dn o 
appoint an officei ^ . , q.^p as ~ 

, r , _,nn was appointed to this office wrote in led* “i® , 

Madras army, who wa nn sacrifice. 

(IT j-r .niit) of the earth godde-ss the rite is hunn ■ 

“In the worship . . , i-ld periodi- 

It is oelebrated a» » ?"“■» “* • ,„eh .« 

callT and wten occasion, demand extraordinary proph"*' " ^ 

bv 


the occurrence 


of an extraordinary niimher of deaths 

r die in child-birth or should the floch?’ 


or 


herds 


tigers or should many n „,.eater crops 

sn«er largely from <l~ « *'«“> <» ° ^ ,a„i. 

threaten to fail »' a* ■““fa'i '=••*““‘5’. ' , , „ant 

1 - j: J.I, j-Koi chiefs.” Madhurantakadeva’s action in g''''” *! „ 

lies of the tribal cx ^ , , , i prompted for 

for the supply 0l *’“n a. nmch P ‘ 

the general WfaP »* “ >*“ »'™ ‘““f %^,e4Tara. 

to have been a usurper, as we find him later on ousted by ^ • 

deva, the rightful heir, notwithstanding these precautions- 
The earliest dated record of Somesvaradeva’s times 
year 1069 but the figures of the date are somewhat doubtful- 
hte. Aich are qP*-. ^ 1109 A.D. 

SomeSvara ms a valorons ting who noi only dieplaced Ma< > ■ _ 

whom he killed in battle, but crossed the Godavari and bum- 
which was the name of the country lying between the Godavan 
Krsna. He also subjugated Bhadrapattana and Vajra, whici 
identified with Bhandak and Yairagarh in the Chanda distrii’l- _ u«d- 
garh is referred to in Tamil literature as Vairagaram, a corrup^^ 
Vajraharam, which means a mine of diamonds. It is , .-1 

diamond mines existed in VairEgarh, The Vengi'kings were perp 


4 JBAS., vol. X1II-(1852), p. 243 ef. seg. 
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ejiemies of the Cakrakotya kings and they were wont to Imm each 

other's towns when opportunity offered itself. Soinesvara also claims to 

liaye talceii possession of six lacs of villages belonging to Kosala or the 

(lhatfisgarh conntiy, but this seems to be an exaggeration . It is 

ssible that he may have raided the neighbouring Kosala country and 

1 liPld an indefinite number of villages in his possession, until 
riiay nav e 

firiveii out again. This surmise seems to be supported by 
lie was ux-i 

i'r'‘i.iruleTa’s inscription of 1114 A.D., in wliicli it. is recorded that lie 

..iaed in battle one Somesvara after liaving slain an iimnense army.^ 

AVe I'liow from Barasiira inscription that Soniesvaia ^Yas living in 1109 

i B and tlmt be bad died in 1111 A.B., wbicb is apparent from bis 

inotber’s inscription’* of that year found at Narayanpal. lajalladeva 

1 • . nf Eatanpur, tbe capital of tbe Ko4ala country and finds 

eras King ox 

mention among Somesvara’s rivals along witli tbe kings of Orissa, 

A -• • -Ralaffbat District, La vana in Eaipur and 3 otliers men- 

Lanji in tnc o . 

l' ned before, viz., Vengi on tlie otber side of tbe Godavari and 
Bhaiidak and Vairagarh in tbe Gbauda Distiiot. Someiivara appears 
have been tlie greatest of bis dynasty in tbe Gakrakuta kingdom. 
His son and successor 'svas Kaunaradeva, wbo is mentioned in bis grand- 
mother’s inscription of 1111 A.D-, where it is plainly said that be 
■ended the throne on bis father Somesvara having gone to beaven.'* 
Of Kaiinara’s deeds nothing is known. There is a big gap after him, 
tlie next inscription in point of time belongs to the year 1218, when 
Tao'dek-ibbusana Naraaimbadeva was niling. In that year there wa.s 

° X xi.g gua and the month of Jyestba was intercalary. So a 

ail eclipse ux 

. n of his made a grant of land to ihe Brahmanas^ and got 

feiidatoiy c.n.i - . . p *pi i • i* " • 

cord carved on a stone. Another record of a gift during his reign 

h ted in the year 1224 A.B. That is the sum total of the information 

^ nixn Another name found in an undated record is that' 

available about .lux • i i i .1 i xi, 

./ 1 a of the Naga family. It is not known whether lie was the 

predecessor 


a sc 


or successor of Harasimha. Similarly another’ undated 
-1 of what appears fo be a second Kaunaradeva has been fo'imd. A 

lecoic Hariscandradeva dated in 1324 A.D- is the last 

Sail stone of tne i o 


r 0 r. Inscriptions, p. 160. 

^^?l., vol. IX.PP. 


6 EI.j vol. I, p. 32' et aeq. 
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record ‘wliicli api.)urentiy refers to tlie Kag^avainsi Hue of king's. It 
jneutioiis liim as ruling* Ck^krakotya sliowing that that juune was still 
in use in the 14tli. century. 

I Avill now quote the titles of the lias tar ]!sag'a.vainsis, which, go 
to establish a eoimeetion with other Nagavainsis ruling- elsewliere. In 
th,6 Is'arayanpal inscription we find Dharavarsadeva described as 
“Maharaja Paramabhattaraka Paramesvara born of the ^Jsagavanisa, 
resplendent with the mass of rays of a thousand hood-jewels, the Lord 
of Bhogavati, tlie best of towns, whose crest was a tiger with a calf, 
uho was of tlie Kasyapu (joint and who luid made hi>s >slioiit of victory 
universally known and was a glorious ornament among kings. In 
other inscriptions the name of the family is mentioned as (Jliiiidaka, 
which is a variant of Siiidaka or Sinda family, which also claimed to 
have belonged to tlie Nagavanisa and to have been the Lord of 
BliogavaiL These were ruling in Yelbarga in the Xizam’s dominions. 
There was anotlier branch ruling in Bagalkota in tlie Bijupiir district. 
These branches were distinguished from one anotlier by some variations 
ill their crest or Idncluinas and banners or clJicajas, pcitdJads or ketanm. 
The Vyaghra Idnchana^ (tiger crest) seems to have been (‘.ommon to all, 
probably because the original ancestor of the dynasty, which received 
its name after him, was believed to have been brought uj) by the king 
of serpents on tiger^s milk. The story of their mjdhical origin relates 
that the long armed Sinda, a human son of the serpent king 
Dharanendra was horn at Aliicchattra in the region of the river Siiullui 
or tlie Indus and was reared by a tiger. This is recorded in tlie 
Bhairanmatti inscription in the Bagalkota Taliika of the Bijapur dis- 
trict in the Bombay Presidency. Parenthetically I may note here that 
the name of Dliaranendra is found in the vulgar form of Dharii with 
a similar story in the Jubbulpore district in connection with the des- 
cent of another royal family tracing its origin from a snake- We find 
that the Bagalkota bramh of the Nagavamsxs ownied the tiger crest and 
Plianiketana or banner of hooded serpents. T],ie Halavur branch of the 
Vanavasi tract had the vydghrd-mrgaAmiohwn^^ or a crest of a tiger and 
a deer and the Xiladdhvaja or blue banner. In Bastar there were 
apparently two branches, the main branch having- Saro.tsa-vyughnj- 
lanchana or a tig-er with a ealf as their crest, thus clepicting prohablv 
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the story of their origin in a clearer way. Their banner is not men- 
tioned anywhere. In the second branch in which Madhurantaka was 
born the Umchana was dhamir-vyaghra or bow and tiger and the 
banner was kmnala-kadaU or lotus-flower and plantain leaves. To 
judge from their titles Parainabhattaraka Parame4vara Maharaja, the 
Bastar branch appears to have been more independent than other 
brtuiclies of this dynasty. If ancient sites of the state be propwlv 
explored it is very probable that several other records would be forth- 
coming', which will throw a good deal of liglit on the Haga dynasty. 

It appears that the dynasty had democratic institutions. A noti- 
fication recorded on stone by Maskadevi, a young-er sister of Rajabhusana 
Maharaja proves it. It says: — “In view of the fact that every 
member of the agricultural classes has been troubled by the King’s 
ofiicers while collecting rents, which have been exacted even before they 
were due, the elders of the five great assemblies and the agricultural 
classes in meeting assembled framed the following rules: That in 
future those villages which at the time of the coronation of 


, i' 

"A 


any king may be required to render service shall collect the taxes j 

etc. only from such residents as had been settled long there. They “ 

shall be traitors to the king and Maskadevi, who living in Cakrakotya | 
will violate these rules”. This sounds like a legislative council ruling. | 

The Kag'pui’ country carries the name of Naga with it and the old | 

Bhogavatl which Bastar kings claimed as their original seat or capital : 
has been traced up in the vicinity of Nagpur, where the great queen , . _ 

Prabhavatl (liipta, daughter of the Imperial Gupta king Caiidragupta 
II and queen of the Vakataka king Riidrasena II made a gi-ant, in 
which she mentioned her relationships with the Nag-as, apparently as a 
matter of iiride. Nagarjuna is said to have hailed from the adjoining 
portion of the country and to have visited the.Nagaloka, his original 
home, to deliver lectures to the Nagas of that place. All this stray 
information together with the new light which the learned scholar Mr. 

K. P. Jayaswal lias recently thrown on the dark period of Indian 
History has to be strung tpgMher for a ^ connected histoiy of the 
great Naga tribe se|t&g;^^^ 

and out of the 

, /.f • . 



A note on Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Oaitanya-Oaritamrta 

tt IS somewhat strange that the date of composition of this 
important biography of Caitanya has not yet been settled, for there 
appears to exist a great deal of difference of opinion on tin's subject. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen in his two works on Bengali Language and 
Literature^ gh’es 1615 A.D. as the date of comimsitiou of the work. 
But in the on© place he states that the work was completed after seven 
years’ labour, in another, after nine years’ labour. Cn the other hand, 
Jagadbandlm Bhadra, in the introduction to liis (^oum-pada-tarangktt, 
states that the work was completed in 150:3 Saka ( = 1581 A. I).). This 
latter opinion appears to have been accepted bv Satish Chandra Kay iji 
the introduction to his edition of the Padu-lalpafcu H,- as well as by 
Dinesh Chandra Sen again in his Chaitunya and Hu Aye^ and in Iris 
I atsMva Literature of Mediaeval Bengal A It appears, however, that 
the former date is probably the correct' one. In some manuscripts of the 
work a Hoka is found after the colophon which appears to give an indi- 
cation of the date- of its composition. This verse, however, is not 
found in all manuscripts, and the printed texts (e.g. Kalua, 
edition) sometimes omit it. The verse is also missing in some of the 
Dacca Fniversity manuscrip(.si cvhich I liav© examined." As it occurs 
in most of the manuscripts, which contain it, after the colophon, it is 
probably a scribal additron which was naturally omitted in .some of the 
manuscripts. The authenticity of the verse is therefore not beyo*nd 
question, but probably it records the traditional date. The verse in 
most manuscripts runs thus: 

sake sindhvagnubaniendau yyadsthe vrnddvarumtarel 
siiryahe sita,-saptamyd7n. gmntho’yam pumatmp gatahj / 

1 Rtsiory of BenfjaU Language and LUeraiure, Calcutta, 1911, p. 487; 
and Banga Bhasa 0 SCihitya, Calcutta, 1334 B. S., p. 319 

2 Pt. V, p. 51. 

3 Calcutta, 1922, p. 77. 4 Calcutta, 1917, p. 63. 

5 See note at the end of Gaudfya' MMhva Mafha edition, which mentions 
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Ihis would give us tlie date Saka 1537 (=1615 A.D.) But 
another reading mke^-agni-hindu-han^^^ is also found in other 
manuscripts of the text^ and this would give us the date Saka 1503 
( = lo81 A,D.). These two readings, unfortunately, make a difference 
of 34 veais and have probably led to the divergence of opinion regarding 
tlie date of the work mentioned above. It seems, however, that the date 
1015 A.D. given by the tradition recorded by the first reading of the 
verse given above is the more probable one. From intenial evidence, 
it appears that the latest work cited in the Caitanya^caiitdmrta is Jiva 
&03\ diuiii b Gropulu-Ccniipu which is expressly dated as having been 
completed in Saka 1514 (=1592 A.l).),« Krsnadasa could not therefore 
liave completed his work in 1581, and the only other date given by 
tradition being* IClo A.l)., it has to he accepted in view of this citation 
of Jna (jros^aiuin s work, The fact that Krsnadasa’s work explicitly 
acknowledges its indebtedness to Vnidavana-dasa's Cahtanya-hhagavata, 
vhile it is in its own turn not mentioned in the livSt of previous 
biographies of Caitanya given by J ayananda and Locanadasa, would go 
to support the conclusion that it is one of the latest biographies of 
Caitanjm. in Bengali. 

\ Dinesh Chandra Sen gives” a short list of works cited in 
the Caitanya-ca ritd m da , but this list he compiles practically from a 
similar list given in Jagadbandhu Bhadra’s work. It must, however, 
be pointed out that these and sucli other lists, which are compiled 
generally from the ])rinted editions of the text, are often misleading’'; for 
the printed editions flo not often distinguish between works which are 
actually cited by name by the author and those from which anonymous 
quotations are given; and tlie editors themselves often supply as 
headings to such quotations the names, by chapter and T^rse, of the 
works which, the mainiscripts of the text very often quote anonymously. 
As a notable instance, we may refer to verses 6-12 which open 
Krsnadasahs work. These verses are printed in some editions (e.g. the 
Vanga-vasi edition, the Gaudiya Madhya Matha^^ edition etc.) as quota- 


second part iii 


6 The first part hears the, ^ date ^ 
dated in iSaka 1514 (=1502 
' 7 Banga Bkil0 0 
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tions from SvarCipa Uamodara, witli the Bupm'scriptioii s rani pa- 
fjos'Vdmd-hadacayam-, altliougli in the KMna editifm tliis indication is 
omitted. The mamiscriptvS of the text whicli we have consulted in the 
Dacca IJniTersity collection and elsewliere do not support tin’s 
attribution to Svarupa Dfanodara, and no such, superscription as giTen 
aboTe is found in the manuscxnpts. This appears therefore to be a piece 
of unjiistifiable ' ^padding’' ’ by zealous editors^ of whicli instam-es are 
not infrequent in the printed editions. We give below a full list of tlie 
workvS and authors actually cited by name, as well as those cited or 
referred to anonymously, prepared from one of the dated manuscripts 
of the W73rk existing in the Dacca. ITuiversiiy Library (Xo. 207, dated 
Saka- 1672).^ 

The following works and authors are aciually mentioned by name 
in the text itself : 

Astadasa Uhl-chandas by Eiipa (Madhya i, t39), Agama (Adi ii, 20; 
iii 83; Madhya ix, 42) or Agama-smstra (Aiitya xix, 25), Ujjvala-mla- 
mnniihj Rxipa (Madhya i, 38), Upanisad (Adi ii, 12, 24 vii, 108 etc.), 
Dpa-purana (Adi iii, 81), KarndmHa or K-rsnakainid/inrla (Madhya i 
120^ ii, 77; ix ; 305-9; Antya xv, 27), Kaldpa (Adi xvi, 32), Kdvya- 
pmkdia (Antya xiii, 111), Kiln^ma-inirma (Madhya i, 117; ix, 201), 
Krsna-vijaya by Gfiinaraja Khan (Madhya xv, 99), Koran (Adi xvii, 
155; Madhya XX, 5), Gita-govinda (Madhya ii, 77; x, 116; Antya xiii» 
79; XV, 27, 83; xvii, G, 62), Gita or Gitd-mstm (Adi iii, 21; v, 88, 89; 
vi, 27; vii, 117 etc.), Gopida-campu by Jiva (Madhya i, 44; Antya 
iv, 230), Govindadyinidmndl by Eupa (Madhya i, 40), Candidfcm (Adi 
xiii, 42; Madhya ii, 77; x, 115; Antya, xvii, 6), (Jaitai^ya-mahfpfhi by 
Ynidavana-Dasa (Adi viii, 33^38, 44, 63; xi, 54; xv, 7, 33; xvii, 138, 
330; Madhya i, 11 etc.), CUutan by Eagdiunfitlia- 
Dasa (Antya vi, 326; xiv, 72, -119; xvi, 86; xvii, TO; xix, 75), Jyotisa 
(Adi xvii, 103), Dakmia-carita by Sanatana (Madhya i, 35), 
Da4amxu-tip2mni (Madhya i, 35), by Eupa (Madhya 

I, 39; Antya iv, 226), NdtaM-tm^am by Eiipa 

8 In. preparing this list Mr. Snhodh Chandra Banerjee of the Dacca Univer- 
.jity Manuscript Library very materially assisted me and I take this opportunity 
of thanking, him for Ms help. , ' 

' ' t' L k’£ S--^ ' .1 ’ ' > . I 
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Anonymous quotations appear to be given from the fo:llowing works 
in addition to most of those mentioned above : 

Abhijnana-sakuntala, Amara-kosa, Adi-purana, Uttara-raina-carita, 
Ekadasi-tattva {Adi ii, T4), Ganida-purana, Govinda-lilamrta 
(Krsnadasa’s own work), diva’s Tattva-sandarbha , Laksmidliara’s 
Bhagavan-nama-kaumudi, Naisadbiya, Panini, Bhavartha-dipika of 
Sridbarasvamin, Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya,, Baghuvanisa, Bamavana, 
Svetasvatara Bpanisad, Sahitya-darpana (Antya i, ISfi), Skanda-purana, 


S. K. Dj: 
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Tapas 

111 tile erealioji legends in the Bnllunaiias iir I^paiiisads tliere 
ucciu’s a phrase su tapo ^tappata {Satapatha Bnlhmaija^ IIj 2-4, 1; 
Brhaddranyaka Up., 1, 2, ii; TaittiHi/a Up., II, C, 1 etc.). In tlie 
Saiapatha Bmlimuna (loc. eit.) one reads: so ^smmyat sa fapo' 
tapya\tii. It literally means ‘He exerted himself, lie performed tupas\ 
My esteemed friend Dr. Winternitj?: in his History of liuVuni 
Literature, Calcutta UniTersity, 1927. jy. 220, translates it thus: ‘He 
tortured himself and mortified liimself/ And he adds here the follow'- 
ing* note : “As the magician must iirepare himself for his magic, and 
the priest must prepare himself for the sacrifice, l>y means of self 
torture and mortification, so Prajapati, too, has fo prepare Itimself in 

the same way for the great work of creation The word Uipas 

actually means ‘heat,’ then ‘ascetic fervour,’ then ‘asceticism itself.* 
He says further (p. 223) : “As tlie term fapas not onh- means morti- 
fication, but also heat, it is possible, in tlie case of the v;ords ‘wlieii 
they had luortified themselves,’ which might also mean ‘wljen they had 
become heated’ to think of ‘liatching-heat,’ and it is (juite possii>le limi 
there is intentional ambiguity in the Sanskiif words.” In anotluu* 
note of the same work he writes: ^"7\ipas may here have its (niginal 
meaning of ‘lieat’ (some ‘creative heat’ analogous 1o the heat by wliicli 
the brood-lien produces life from, the egg) or it may mean tlie ‘fervour’ 
of austerity; oa', as Deussen thinks, b-oth meanings may l>c implied In 
the word.” 

Tliis explanation seems to be clue to too much adherence io 
philological aspect of the question utterly ignoring the tradition. 

According to- it tapas in such, .cases .is to be taken in the sense of 
‘knowledge’ (j?%ana)^ ‘thought’ or ‘reflection’ (dloeaiiu). And it is very 
clear from the 3lundaka Up., I, 1, 9 : ymya pidnamayam tapah, ‘whose 
tapas is in essence jiidna. And this puma is nothing but dlocaua 
‘thought’ or ‘reflection’. So writes Sankara in his commentary on tlio 
TmtUriyu Up., II, 6, 1 that tapas here means jfidna there being no 
possibility of other kind of tcqyas, for His desires are dready satisfied 


i&ptahdma), i\n& so He cannot perform any austerity. And so tlie 
plirase in question means tiiat He reflected upon tile creation etc. of 
tlie 'world He i.s about to make.^ Sankara writes the same ihing also in 
hi.s coinnientary on the Pmsna Up., 1. 4.^ - • 

In the course of a discussion on the meaning of this word, tapas, used 
in the Panlku-a-dluirma-Hamhiid, I. 23, Sayaua Madhavacarya in his 
comtuenfary ha.s arrived at tlie same conclusion saying that tapas means 
ilhieinui- ‘reflection’, the word being derived from the root tap 'which 
means in such ease,s ‘to reflect' {tap dlocam)."’ 

In ihe Mahdhhdrata in its edition mainly based on South Indian 
texts Ijy Ersuaniacaiya and Vyasacarya, Bombay, 1907, ^dntipa!)‘van, 
228, there are varimis meanings of the word of '(vhich the last one is 

ji'idii/i:' 


T wTv'fem: itRgirrsgcqg aq ffa “asR aq;” 

aq?r: t aa aqrsa<aia a^rarg i i 

See Sa.vauac-riryit'.s C'oiiiaientary on tlie Tuifflnyu Irar,yul-u, VII, 2 (Anandasrama, 
1898, p. 629). 

2 qsrrgf qfa: ?ig 5j?JTiraiwrfact aqTs?qT^rg*J^a«ia i 

5JS| 3 e g7gW=aT#^o ) 

3 qpa aia 

^ qfaqaaPii 

l?qr#gg»pq?RFaq: sg^fiFa qftsar: ii 
^s5=q *55 aqisqsg: ( aq srrat^g|?q5: i ag,a*^55i 

4 These are the meanings: fast, the religious observance to be performed 
during the acquirement of the Vedas, any particular practice, acquiring the 
knowledge of Atman, the act of giving, austerity, control of senses, etc. Let the 

text be quoted here : 

aq qjq^ ‘^R*Tr: II 

*35 aa aar: » 

qqraq: qft4lfgai3[,n \ ^ . 

;imwaq*pas!T sgify a g a q i lU- ftbl? : ' ' ' 




Compare here the meaning of the word aiksata used frequenth in 
the creation legends in the principal TJpanisads and Chfindogija, YI, 2-3, 
(see the Concordance to the Prin-cipal Vfanimd.. and Bhlgavadgm) 
with that of tairo ’taijyata. and it will be clear that both of them are 
used, in fact, in the same sense. 

As we have seen, Sayana Madhavacarya takes the root tap to moan 
Reflection’ (dlocana). But though this meaning of the rout is l.ardly 
found in any other place, so far as goes my information, we cannot 
discard it altogether. There must l^e some origin of it, otherwise he 
could not writei it so boldly. 

Be that as it may. Now as the word tapas has thus both the i-enses, 
austerity and reflection, I think, Roth is quite Justified in suggesting 
that in these cases tapas is ‘intense abstraction’, or ‘severe meditation’ 
as ifuir would say (See Roth’s Lerk-pn and Muir’s Sanshrit Tca-ts, 
Tol. V, p. 361). 
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New Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Mahmmsa 

In the following' pages, Mahmmmsa will mean the whole chroni- 
cle, including its more recent continuations generally called 
Cfila-vamsa} and not its most ancient part only, 

I Local tradition s on Dxittha-gd/niani in Roliana 

When I Tfas myself travelling in Eohaiia in the winter of 1926 1 
was surprised to- hear legends and popular traditions everywhere con- 
cerning King' Diitthagamani (101-77 B.C.) who is, no doubt, the 
national hero of the Sinhalese. With the help of these traditions I 
am now able to describe more accuratel3' tlie topography of Duttha- 
ganiaiii’s war with his brother Tissa {Mhvs,^ 24, 32 ff.). Dutthagamani 
had his residence in Mahagama, Tissa in Dighavapi. Regarding the 
situation of Mahagama there is no doubt that it is the modern Magama 
ill the cultivated area of Tissamaliarama [KTE. of Hambantota on the 
left bank of the Kirinda-oya not far from its inoutli. As to Dighavapi 
I coiijeetured {Mhvs., irsl., p. 8, n. 1) that this was perhaps a name 
of the Mabakandiya-veva (Kandiyakattu-veva), about 30 miles SSW. 
of Batticaloa. This has been verified by what I learned on the 
spot to my question referring thereto. The Ratemahatmaya at Bibile 
told me that the name Dighavapi is still well known in the country, 
and it is nothing but Mahakandiya-veva. 

Diittliagamani''s dominion wavS, therefore, the South-Western part 
of Rohaiia i.e. the greater part of , the present Province Dva together 
with the Eastern districts of the Southern Province, that of Tissa the 
North-Eastern Rohana, the district round the Mahakandiya-veva, 
what is now called the Eastern Province of Ceylon. , 

In the first war between the two brothers Dutthagamani was un- 
successful and fled to Mahagama y while Tissa retired to Dighavapi. 

1 I May Be to' my translation, of this 
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important work (Pali Text Society, 19^; lb 193b) wBicb is 

ijtil! tbe richest sourc^, of #e 
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In the second war the elder h<ro-tlier (styled raja in the J/Z/r-'?., while 
Tissa is referred to as himcira) was victorious. There tlie popular 
tradition enables ns to give an exact description of the scene of war. 
According to it the locality of the decisive battle was a place named 
Yudaganava^ a little more than a mile of Biittala. There is a 

fanscila on the spot and a ddf/oha, no doubt erected in coinniemoratioii 
of the historical event. The tradition suits very well to the topographi- 
cal facts. Buttala is nearly half-way between Mahagama ami Diglia- 
vapi, and the boundary of the two clomimons was probably not very 
far from that place. Dutthagamani must liave approached from 
Mahagama along the old high-road passing through Kataragama and 
leading from Buttala to Medagama-Bibile-Alut-iuiYara told Mabiyah- 
gana) on the Mahaveli-gahga, 

After the battle, prince Tissa fled and came 1o a monastery tbe 
name of which is not mentioned in the chronicle. He was persiied by 
the king. But the priests protected Tissa and helped him in escaping 
to Dighavapi, Local tradition locates the scene of Ihis event at the 
(} k k a m p i t i y a-v i h a r a , situated about 4 miles, as tlie crow 
flies, east of Buttala. 

Tinaily according to tbe tradition (which I lieard myself on ilie 
spot), Dutthagamani after his victory stayed for some time at a place 
where later on the T i m b a r u k a-v i bar a was erected. Tliis tradi- 
tion, too, is quite true. The monastery lies a mile or so East of 
Medagama in the jungle. •*’ Medagaiiia is about 20 miles away from 
Buttala to North, nearly half-way on the road to Dighavapi. It 
appears that after Tissa’s escape Dutthagamani took a new and strong 
position nearer to the hostile capital in order to watch the further 
military operations of his brother and eventually to prevent a new attack. 
When he saw that Tisvsa’s resistance had definitely broken down, he 
returned to Mahagama where afterwards the reconciliation of the two 
brothers took place. • 

We do not know’-, of course, how far such local traditions contain 

' . , The..nOTe itself reminds us of tbe historic event, for imda is the Vedic and 
Pali ‘battle.’ 

3 I visited it on the 10th of February, 1926, ' ' 
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an liiytorical kernel. 33iit tliey help us at least to understand the text 
of the ilahavamsa in a more accurate and exhaiistiTe manner. 


II Single ivofds and terms 

There are in luj' translation of ihe Mahdi'ontsa some words and 
terms wliick are not precisely or even wrongly explained. This may 
partly be excused for the long distance which separated me (i.e. during 
my work) from Cejdon and the lack of reliable sources. To my vene- 
rated friend Buddhadatta Thera (Aggarama, ximbalangoda) I oiwe a 
series of useful suggestions and corrections some of which I may be 
allowed to publisli here with additional notes of my own. 

1 lit. ‘boundary (made) by throwing up water’ 

(•.«., 89. TO; 94. 17; 97. 12) is an interesting Buddhist ceremony, 
insufficiently described by Wijesinha (Mhrs., trsl., p. 312, n.) and by 
myself (f'rs., tr.sL, II, p. 199, n. 3). According to Buddhadatta a note 
on the term sliould run as follows: Ecclesiastic acts must be per- 
formed within a sacred boundary (shnd) and they can be performed not 
only on dry ground but also in water, either in a building* erected on 
piles in a river or lake, as we see so frequently in Ceylon, or even in a 
boat. If the act takes place in water, the boundary must: be fixed in 
the following manner : lifter the chapter of the scmgha lias assembled, 
one of the priests takes water in a vessel or a handful of water from the 
lake or the river. He then throws the water with his hands to the 
four quarters. Tlie boundary is marked by the furthermost points 
where the water has fallen. When doing so the bhikkhu who throws 
the water must stand within the hatthapdaa, in the immediate vicinity 
of the chapter. 

2 Catuhhdnauam (Mhvs:., 98. 24). We are told that king 
Vijayarajasiha (1739-47) invited the samanera Saranamkara and had a 
commentary on the Catubh&navdra- made by him in tlie language of 
Lanka (nimantetvdm toss’ eva cafuhUnAsicmmnnanarn Lonkahhusdyu 
Mretvd). It is well known that means a section of liol^ 

texts, and that the Tipitaka,. Idif the, purpose of learning and recital, is 
divided into a greatTnumbqr ^'(2S^|£rf; jSU^h sections. But I did not 
kriow'whathy eatubharMhara is m^nt. Buddhadatta informs me ffiai- 
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this is a name for the Maha-pirit-pom, Hhe great Pirit-book', paritta, 
i,e. a collection of holy texts, short hymns or sermons which are publicly 
recited on certain occasions with a view to warding oft tlie influence 
of evil spirits. The description of a Pantfa ceremony is found in niy 
book, Unfer Tropischer Sonne, p. 28 ff. The Malid-pirif-pota is called 
CaUihhmiavdra, because it consists of four such sections. Subsequently 
I saw that Saranainkara's commentary on tlie Paritta-book is even 
mentioned in L. de Zoysa/s Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese, and Sanskrit 
Manusavipts in the Temple Libraries of Ceylon (Colombo 1885), p. G 
under the title Catub]id7iavdra-Auh^^ and that it is common in 

the island. Finally I may point to the fact that the ]>hrase pirik satar 
banveir, the four bhanavaras of the paritta already occurs in a. Sinhalese 
inscription of the first half of the 10th century (TTickre3nasinghe, 
Epigrapliia Zeykmica^ I, p. 48, 1. 38). Vie see from diis passage that 
the. paritta collections are by no means quite modern as Cliilders ts.v. 
paritta) has .said. 

3 Dhammagliosaka. In a note on Mhrs., 3T, 149 I liave 
suggested that this term (37, 173) means the sa.me as dhciimnahhdmha 
^preacher of the doctrine’. This is wrong according to Buddhadatta. 
Dharmnaghosaha denotes a Bhikkhu who invites people for a sermon 
proclaiming that such and such a priest will preach on some subject of 
the dhammei on such and such a day at such and such a place. I may 
add a notice on dhammakathika and dJiammahlumaka. Are they 
synonymous? The first term occurs frequently in Buddhist literature, 
often in combination with vinayadhara, ^one -who masters or Jaiows by 
Iieart the Vinaya’ and hahussiitei, ^one who has a wide knowledge of 
tradition’ ; also with suttemUka, ^one who is versed in the Suttantas’ 
(cf. Stede, PTS. Diet., s.v. dhamma). It must therefore have a 
general meaning like 'one who is able to converse about subjects of the 
holy doctrine’. This is quite in concordance with the meaning of 
clhamiml hatha or dhammakatha, 'ethical discussion, conversation about 
the Dhamma’ (Stede, I. 1) and with that of dhavimam katheti. On the 
other hand, dhammablmnaka does not occur in the older literature. It 
is entirely missing in Childers’ and Stede’ s Dictionaries, and I have in 
my own /collections the only quotation Mhvs,, 37, 173. But we meet 
terms like IMghahhdnaha,^ Majjhm^hhanaka, SamyuHahhdTmka, 
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AhguUarahlidnaka^ Khiiddakablianaka and Jdtiikahhdnaka. It appears 
clearly from Dlglta Conimenfkzry (eel. PTS., I, 1886, p. 15-') tliai tliey 
denote priests ^vlio liave learned the Dlgha-, Majjhvma-nikdya etc., -who 
know it by heart, and who are able to recite it from memory. 

The same difference of meaning between kathika and bhunaka 
resnlts frojii lliUndapauha (ed. Trenckner, p. 341) : 

Bhagaraio khoj irmharaja, (Ihmiimcouigafe evarupd jatiCi 
: snitaniikd venayihd dbhidhaMorJkd dhanwiakathiJal 

J niu ka h h fi ij uJal D tg ha b h ana kd M ajj h vmahh a. mkd Sa m y u Uah li dnakd 
.1 a g utta)rihhd gakd Klvaddakab kanaka silasampannd etc. 

There are no dhaonmahlidnakd in this list nor Jdtakakathikd and 
so uu. In Mhrs,, 37, 173, however, dJiaoiimahhanaka is, I believe, 
vSimply synonym of dhammakathika. But this is a more modern deve- 
lopment of meaning influenced hy Sinhalese language. Here hana at 
present means, aeeordingly to Bnddhadatta, 'a sermon preached in 
Sinhalese' (not a recital of Pali Texts) so that all laymen understand 
it. Such a Bana-preacliing lasts two or three hours In the afternoon or 
flrst half of the night, sometimes in up-country it lasts for a whole 
night. 

Ill Malidvamsa and the mscriptians 

Finally a short supplement to my article on ‘^the Trustworthiness 
of the Mahavumsa^ in the present Joarnal^ VI, p. 205 fl. We are told 
in the Malidvamsa (70, 327 if.) that when Parakkamabahii after a long 
campaign had nearly conquered Rajarattha, the province of his cousin 
(xajabahu, the latter in his distress asked the Bhikklms foa^ interven- 
tion, and owing to their admonition Parakkamabahu indeed stopped 
the war and returned to his own country Diikkhinadesa. It is th^n 
stated in 71. 2-4 that after the end of the hostilities Manabhaiana, the 
ruler of Rohana, tried to enter into an alliance with GajabaFu. But 
Gajabahu w^ho desired no treaty with him betook himself to the vihara 
by name Mandallgiri. There he had the words dl have made over 

Rajarattha to the king Pa^^akkamab graven on a stone tablet The 

inscription means no doiiht ; ; ^ Ae^rcRng id the treaty made with him 
Parakkamabahu is appointed iu Rajarattha. Mandall- 
giri is the present in the Tamankaduva district* In the 
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ruins tliere the inscription of Ga-jabalin has not yet come to light. But 
recently the parallel inscription of Parakkama has been discovered by 
Paranavitana, the epigraphist (now acting Coniinissiuuer) of the 
Archseologheal Survey of Ceylon, at an ancieiii vihara at Sahganiiivu 
near Gckarella NE, of Ivurunegala i.e, on the gianind ot old 
Dakkhinadesa. 

‘'In this document the two prLuces (Gajabahii and Jhirakkanudnlliu ) 
seem to treat eacdi other as independent sovereigns of ecjiial >tutus, hul^ 
Gajabahu, being the elder of the (wo and, moreover, the ruler oi the 
ca],>ital city of the Island, is given precedence. The treaty itself con- 
sists of four clauses by the first of which the two (‘uiisi.ns. soleiniily 
declare that tliey would not wage war against each, otlier till the end 
of their lives. The second clause lays down that the kingdom of the 
one who will be the first to pass away will become the property of the 
survivor. We do not know what the third clause was iibout, as this 
part of the record is damaged. By the fourtli clause, tlie two princes 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance declaring that a king 
who was an enemy to one of them was an enemy of both.’’-^ 

Thus again a passage of the MahdramM is confirmed and sii|)ple* 
mentecl by an inscription. 


WiLH. GeIGEH 



The Yerragudi Copy of Asoka’s Minor Eock Edict 


Mr. Uiues Cluiudra Sircar lias earned our gratitude by publisliiug 
a tentative reading of tlie Yerragudi Copy of Asoka’s Minor Eock 
Edict togetlier witli a reproduction of a photograph of the same.^ As 
he liiniself has realised, the I'eading offered by him is far from satis- 
factory, far, we meati, from indicating the real coui’se of the text of 
the inscription tlirough the labyrintli created by the scribe. TTing 
Asoka Itas, in his E.E. XIV, regretted the incompleteness or distortion 
of some of liis inscriptions due partly , to error or carelessness on the 
purt of the scribe-engraver {li-pikurihpamdha) . If there be any glaring 
instance of his scribe-engraver’s error or carelessness, it is certainly the 
inscTiptioii under discussion. Tliere is liurdly any imiforna method in 
tile madness of the scribe. 

He engraves the first line, as he ought tO;j from left to right, but 
continues it in such a manner as to make it appear as two* separate linesj 
here marked m 1 and ta. Then he begins to engTave from right to left 
and continues it in such a fashion as to make the left half -of the second 
line as a continuation of L. la. To indicate this left half of the 
line it is marked as 2a. 

]jike a good man he engraves the third line froni left to right, while 
coining to the fourtli line, he proceeds again from right to left, and 
whimsically stops without completing the line, and tliat apparently to 
leave space for the first four letters of L. 5, engraved from left to right. 
As might be expected, lie engraves fhe next line from right to left. 
But liere he suddenly halts after engraving ten letters in order to begin 
the seventh line from the margin on the left. He finds space enough 
for engraving the six letters of L. 7, the continuation of which he 
engraves from the left margin^ The continuation of L. 7 is, th^ 
marked here as 7a. Here he ci^eates a farther trouble by accommi 
four letters of lo 7a, reading; A, an intervening 
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between L. 7 and L. 6. He does not place tliese four letters between 
tke kakipadas in order to keep them distinct. The four letters are 
taken to make up a short line, here marked as 7b. Xhe inaiiner of 
engraving is such that lines 7, 7b and 6 a^ipear to form one line at 
its full length. 

Tlie seyenth and eighth lines are engrayed both from left to right, 
while tlie next line exhibits the scribe’s caprice for engraving from 
right to left. Here again lie arbitrarily stops after engraving just 
twelve letters in order to commence L. 10 from the left jiiargin. Tbc 
next line, comprising nine letters, as it does, is engraved from left to 
right and placed below tlie left extremity of L. 10. xl short line marked 
as 10a, consisting of six letters engraved from the right margin from 
right to' left leads arbitrarily to Jj, 11. Like L. 11, the twelfth and 
thirteenth lines consist each of nine letters and are arranged on the 
same short scale, L. 13 being’^ engraved from right to left. 

The next line, engraved from left to right, does not run to its full 
length. After L. 15, engraved at full length from left to right, but be- 
fore coining to L. 16, one has io trace up the course of the text in 
continuation of L. 11. Tlie continuation proceeds in a number of short 
lines, here marked as 11a, 11b, 11c and 14a some of w’hich are engraved 
from right to left. 

The continuation of the text ending in L. 14a is tO' be traced in 
L. 15, -which proceeds at full length from left to right. Here the 
scribe tries to satisfy his ])redilection for writing from right to left in 
a short line comprising four letters, which is conveniently marked as 

16b. 

Like L. 16, the vseventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, tw'entietli and 
twenty-first lines are engraved at full length from, left to right, while 
corning to the concluding line, the scribe finally seekvs to satisfy his 
bias fo-r writing from right to left. 

ior distinguishing* the lines that run from left to right from those 
that proceed from right to left, in the case of the former the numerals 
are put before and in the case of the latter these are put after. 

The anomaly An the. .engraving of the inscription might be partly 
due to the fact that the scribe entrusted with the work was inefficient 
and careless, and partly due to the fact that he was so much habituated 





to writing the Kliarosilil form of writing from right to left that it was 
very difficiili, nay^ iniimssible for liim to shake it off eyen in writing 
a Brahnii inscription. Tlie long* habit of writing from right to left 
worked within liini ])y fits and starts^ and it could not have operated so 
virulently if lie were not of unsound mind at the time of engraving it 
or dainagingly careless in habits. 

The language of the inscription does not materially differ from 
that of oilier copies of the Minor Eock Edict. The I sound is nowhere 
substituaied for the r, and so far as this is concerned, the language 
shows a tendency to get rid of Magadhism. But the use of 6 as a 
nominative singular case-ending for the masculine and neuter stems 
ending in a is patent. In one instance we have prana for pdna^ 
svaga for saga^ and drohmn for drogyam. We trace xo^s’^l-sandhu 
in vieyasa — ime^ma), h iyatha^QiiA- atha)^ and hafhiydrohd — 
(Jiatlii + drolid). We have a few peculiar verbal forms in susnsitmnye 
for snsufariye^ and vadlhasiid for radii ltd or vadhisati. 

The fiiul-spot of tlie inscription is a place called Terragudi in the 
Kurnool ])istri<*t of the Madras Presidency. The copy is incised on the 
face of tin- same set of boulders that bear a copy of the fourteen Rock 
Edi(‘ts. Tiie discovery of a copy of M.E.E. along with a wdiole set of 
the Eock Jhlicis in South India and on the same rock is important as 
upsetting the earlier hypotliesivS that the Eock Edicts were intended to 
mark the upper or northern b>oundaries of Asoka’s empire, and that the 
Minor Rock Ihlids were meant to mark its lower or soutliern boundaries. 
The historical importance of the inscription lies also in the addi- 
tional matters tliat it contains. The additional matters give a clear hint 
as to the method and agents employed for a wide circulation of the 
message fo h>e proclaimed. The message wms officially communicated to 
the Rdjilkas wlio by the beat of drums made it known to the public at 
large. The elephant-riders, the kdranal’as, the cdiarioteers and ,the 
religious teachers were expected to set to work and instinct their lesi 
dATit -minik Tim kinsmen w^ere reauired to talk to the kiHsmen, and 


remains 
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circulating the message by the beat of drums throughout the empire and 
outlying allied areas, and not the time spent by Asoha in undertaking 
a pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya. And if it signifies years, we must under- 
stand 256 years as the intended date of the inscription stated in terms 
of a current era, say, the Buddha-era. 

A. THE TEXT AS FOITX.T) TXRCEIBET) 

1 Bevanampiye hevamaha 

la (s)adlrikani 

te(kapa) rachavasain kaine 2a 

klio tu na kesapail kamha (ya) 2 

3 husa sati(r)ekam (tit kho) saraeluire yam inaya samghe upayi- 
(a-) (iia) leka oa namii tekapa me cha dhaba te- 4 
5 -misa muni- 

“Sa devehi te dani misibhfita pakamsa hi 

kha- yekisa Tanetpahama (na) 6 

7 ' -dakena pi pa (ra)- 

7b -dhetare e- 

7a (ka) niinena sakiye vipule vsvage ara — taye \a athaya iyam 
8 (s)avane savite atha khudaka-mahadhana parakamevu ani- 

ca katithiraci Tuneja me ca tu- 9 
. 10 , (i)yam pakanie hotu vipule pi ca yadhasiia aparadhiya, 
' . dijnd Iliya 

-f^a neyasa ca yaini 10a 

11 -(Ta]))ite vyatliena 200 50 6 11a hevani devunanipi- 

11b -yena yatha de- 

• 12 (raju)ke anapitaviye 

-naa dampanaja mlribhe 13 (na)yepinamYa- lie 

14 -payisati rathikanam ca matapitusii su- 

14a (sa)Ya(.tha) kathita hia 

15 -sitaviye hemeva guriisu sususitaviye pranesu dayitaviye 

' ■ 16a -sa- ca vataYiyia (na) 

16 : susuma dhammaguna paTatitatiya lievam tuplie ariapayatlia 

' '• ' y r ‘ ' ! ■ ' , ’ deTunampiyayacaneiia he- 

'' ' ' \ Yam- 16b 
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17 -yailia liatliiyuroliani karanakaHi yu(g)yacariya 3 u- Iminbliaiiani 

ca nivesaya- 

18 -tlia uiuie^asini ya(ri)sa poraiia pakiti iyaip suBusitaviye 
aparayana ya va me aeari-(ip.) sa Ta me- 

19 -yasa yalliaeririna aeariyasa iilitikaiii yatliaraliam natikesu 

pavatitaviye be3a(p)i 

20 aipfeTusIsii iyain yatliaraha pavatitaTiye yarisa porana pakiti 

yatliaralia yatlia iyain 

21 arokaiu .^iya hevain tuplie anapayatka iiiyesayMka ca 

amteya^s(i)ni lievain cle- 
iiyapanaa yepiiiainva- 22 


15. THE TEXT AS MADE OUT 
1 Devanaippiye ]ieYam(uka)[ ;] la (s)a(dlu)krini 

2 (y){ain] liakain njalsake na tu klio 2a ekam sainyachar[aiii] (paka)te 

3 liiisa [.|Sutiir)ekain (hi kho) savaeliare yam maya sainglie npayi- 

4 -te Imcllia ca me pakate [.] Imiiia ca Ivale(iia) (a)-5 -misa munisa 
(levehi te daiii mi3iblmta[.]Pakamasa liP 6 (n)a mahafpaneya sakiye 
kha-’* 7 •“(lakena pi pa(ra)- 7a -(ka)imiiena sakiye vipnle syage aara- 
7b -ilhetave f.JK- 7a -tayeva atliaya iyam 8 (s)ayane sayite atlia Idxixdaka- 
maliadlmna parakamevu Am- 9 -ta- ca me jaiieyn c'ratliitika ca 10 iyam 
pakame liotu [,|vipnle pi ea radliasita aparadhiya diya(iliiy(am)[,] 
10a ly am ca suvaiie sa- 11 -(Tap)ite yy[ii]tliena 200 50 6 [.] 
12 iKajiDke amlpitaviye 13 bkerina Janapadam ana- 14 -payisati 
Eatliikanam [:] Matapitilsu sn-® 15 -sitaviye [dkemea gnriisn 
3ususiiaviye prunesu dayitayiye [.]11a Hevam Devanainpi- 11b -yeiia^ 
yatlia Be- 1l0 -(vanaiHpiye{na) 14a (saya)tlia katlxita liia ca yataviya 
[.| (Xaiu) 16 .sasiima[:] Dliammaguna pavatitayiya [.] Hevam tuphe 
uiiapayritha Devunanipiya- 16a -sa vaeanena [.] He- 16b -vain dani lii- 
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IT -yatlia . hatliiyarolmiii .'karaiiakaiii yiigyacariyairi bamWmiuiBi ca 
iiivesaya- 18 -tlia amtevasnii ya(ri)sa poraiia pakiti [.] lyain 
siiBUsitaviye [ : ] Apacayana ya va acari.(m) sa va me- 19 -yasa 
yatluicarina acariyasa[.] N'atikam yatliaraliani luitikesii pavatitaTiye 
[;] liesa (p)i 20 amtevasisu yatliarali [am] pavatitaviye jmrisa poraiia 
pakiti [ — ] yatliarali [am] yatlia iyam 21 arokain si^m [.]HeYam tiiplie 
anapayatlia iiiveBayatlia ca amteyasmi [,]Heyani Be- 22 -yanampiye 
anapayati [,] 

Translation 

Thus verily His gifted Majesty saitli: — 

During (ilie period comprising-) more tliaii two years and a lialf^ 
since I became a lay worsliipper (of Buddhism),^ the (first) one year I 
was not exerting myself (for the cause of the good faith). (Subse- 
quently) when more than a year (passed) since I came in contact wnth 
the Buddhist Holy Order^*^ I exerted myself strenuously. By this (inter- 
val of) time^^ men whoi were uninixed w-itli the god.s have now been 
intermingled. It is not indeed that the man oi greater position 
striving energetically is able to obtain the bliss of paradise in its full 
magnitude. For this very purpose I liave caused this declaration to be 
declared that the man of lesser position as well as the man of gTeater 
position will strive energetically, that the Aiifas (inhabitants of the 
allied outlying tracts and principalities),'- too, will come to know of it, 

8 The expression safirehani odhatiyaui or fiddhiJolni aflJiafiyunl *signifies 
hnore than two years and a half and less than three.’’ Aceordingly the Pali 
expression sadhihani diyaddtasafani sihMdpaddni^ occurring in the Ahguftftva 
Nil'Ciya should mean ‘more than 150 and less than 200 rules of conduct.’ But 
Buddhaghosa explains it in such a manner as to explain away the force of 
»fidhikdni. 

9 & 10 These would seem to accord with what Buddhaghosa says regarding 
the first two stages of xisoka’s conversion. In the first stage he cherished but 
an ordinary kind of faith (pothujjanika saddlifi)^ a mere personal admirer of an 
individual monk, while in the second stage his faith became deepened after lie liad 
come in contact with the representatives of the Holy Order, 

11 Literally, ^hy this time.’ 

. 12 In the Pali and general Buddhist sense, the term amfd or paccanfa 
means ‘the regions or areas outside the Middle Country.’ There are passages, 
^ in which the same tenn denotes the outer aone® of a realm or kingdom. 
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iiiul tliat tlds tradition of energetic effort will become ever-lasting, and 
will greatly increase, at least, one and a lialf times. 

This declaration is caused to be declared in 250“^ in terms of tlie 
time gone by.^‘ Tbe message is to be officially communicated fo the 
Ea-ijukas (touring district officers). They sliall announce (the same) 
by the beat of drums to tlie Janapadas (people of the districts)'® as well 
us to the Ha-strikas (citizens of the hereditary tribal states)'': “Proper 
aiiention should be paid to the parents,'® proper attention sliould like- 
wise be paid to tlie teachers and preceptors,''' and tender regard should 
' ' ■ ' oiiffovent'i forms of life”. 


OOEEECTIOiSr SLIP 


■ lor hemeo.. 

'etween 11. n and 18 afte,- 
ilonc) m caj>able of this en( 
Biaii of lesser position. 


position 


even 


iiig land and fixing boundaries of allotments or plots of laud belonging to different 
owners or tenants. The external support to sucli an interpretation may indeed 
be derived from the i ndUai of J^legastbenes mentioning a class of such officials in 
tim service of the Alaurya Court. But as represented in Asokaii edicts, R. E. 
Jii and P, -E. H', the Jhljillais were the higli officials in charge of the districts, 
going from time to time on tours of inspection. They were empowered to dis- 
charge the magisterial as w'eli as the judicial functions. , 

16 & 17 We cannot suggest at present any better w^ay of distiiiguisJiiug be- 
tween the Jfmapada and the Mathika, and both from the Ti/ifd. 

18 Literally, ‘mother and father.* ■ • / 

19 The word gum is taken here in a eoll^tive ' and comprehensive sense 

denoting both dedrga and upddhydya^ dlksid-yurvu 

20 Mai/dyiiYoha is==Flli 

21 ICdramka or kamnika means in Sanskr.it ‘a judge,* ‘an examiner.* B 

may also mean ‘^a scribe or clerk.*^ ■ * . 
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teacliers)^^ (your) resident pupils to work according to tke good 
old rule.“^ 

This is. to be attended : ^‘That which I liave practised as a 
filial duty, let it l>e due to the teacher properly beJiaving* as siielr \ 
The kinsjnen sliould propound the matter to the kinsmen as far as they 
can. The same should also be propounded as far as possible to tJie resi- 
dent pupils according to tlie good old rule, so that this (noble tradition) 
will reniain unimpaired. Tints itistruct ye the resident pupils and keep 
them engaged. 

Thus verily His (jifted Majesty commandetli. 

13. M. Bahua 


22 The word humMami is interpreted here hi a general sense wiiicli seems to 
fit in with the context. 

23 Vorwm pakifi is evidently an A^plcan expression for the PaJi dhanuno 
% mnantano or the Skt* sandt(ina-dfmrma}i, ot rtih purCdanah. 
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111 nte ..•uiuusioH juiiowuif.' iiavsa's cleatli reTiTed aud re-called its 
power and prosperity during ilig vigorous rule of the Pratiharas, who^ 
lield sway over it fur aliout two centuries and a quarter. Miliira Bhoja 
and Muliendrapulu, tlie twu most powerful luoiiarcks of tliis dynasty, 
carried protracuMl campaigns, as a result of wliicli tlieir empire 
grew lo enoriJitms dimes isioirs, comprising* territories as widely apart 
as Baiiraslra .ifagadlia, (toraklipur district, Ujjain, Karnal district 
(lelioaK Bundelkliaiid, aud Majpiitana. In this paper we wish to deal 
wiiJi the adniiiiistrative madiinery of the Pratiharas. Unfortunately 
no mediaeval Kaiitilya or Megasthenes has left to posterity an account 
of this system of goveimment, but a few facts may be gleaned from the 
Praiiliara inscriptions, and we .may further supplement them from 
those ot the Gahadavrdas, who, it may be reasonably assumed, must 
have iiiheriied the traditions and general structure of administration 
from their predecessors. 

At the head of tlie state was the king, whose office was hereditary. 
He exercised absnlute pcnvers, and except his immediate advisers the 
people in general had hardly any share in the determination of his 
policy in peace or war. Phe inscriptions usually apply to him the 
epithets l^anniiahhalhltaku , Mahfirajfnlhml}a, and Parmneham^ which 
have been taken to imply imperial status. But sometimes to the names 
of even mighty potentates like Mihira Bhoja are prefixed merely the 
honorific ur I he unassuming* title of Maharaja.'^ In the 

Gahadavaia records the kings are given the appellations of Asvapati^ 
Narapati^ GajapiiU, Gifipaii^ and TrMankupati, (the exact connota- 
tion of the last term is obscure).® ]!fext to the sovereign were the chief 


1 Imi,, 1, p, 1». p. 90. 

S iUd,, X, p. 08 j XtY, p. 193 ek., Thm4 perhaps signify lords of 

various classes of feudatories; but the first f6f the lordship 

over the three branches of the army. Accordi^ when 

there is no paramount monarA the etistern 
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queen (or p a 1 1 a ni a l.i i s i) and tlie crown-prince (y u t a r a j a or 
M a li a r a j a p n t r a) ; and from the Gah.adavala plates they appear 
to have been quite important personages being* invested with cerfain 
‘royal prerogatives’ of granting land."^ Their grants had, however, to 
receive the consent of the ruling monarch before they conld take eifeci. 
Thus, when the jmvaraja Jayacaiidra’’^ and the MaharajhI (iosaladevr* 
make a grant, they do* so^ with the approval of Vijayacaiidra and 
Govindacandra respectively. Sometimes the crow21-prin.ee was inoi^e 
closely associated wdth the government, as was Govindacandra during 
the life-time of his father, who* appears to have been an invalid. 

The suzerain wns the centre of a luimber of f e u d a, tor y 
chiefs, who helped liim in niilitary iindertakings, and rendered him 
personal attendance when required. Such, for instance, w’ere the (diief- 
tains named Undabhata of Siyadoni,^ Balavarman and Avanivarnian 
of Saurastra,^ Matlianadeva of Rajorgarh^ during the Pratihara times 
and Sihgara Eamalapala and Tatsaraja’® under the Gahadavfilas. 
These feudatories are described as liaving obtained from their overlord 
the Pancamahdkibda,^'^ or the Rdjapaftiy i.e. the royal fillet or tiarad^ 
The inscriptions bestow on them such subordinate titles as 
M ahdsdmmi tad lirpa ti , Samad hi g a fas cmvia h asa b d a , an d 31 ah dprati- 
lidrad^ but sometinies they even assumed the bombastic eiiithet 
of Malica^djadhiraja , as did Matlianadeva, Durbhata and Niskabvhka, 
which w'as probably due to varying* degrees of deiiendence. 

The powders of these subordinate chiefs must have been consi- 
derably restricted, since w^e learn from certain iiivscriptions that eve 21 
their grants were countersigned by provincial representatives of the 
suzerain. Thus, according to the Una charter, Dliika, who w’as perhaiis 
such an official under Maliendrapala, gave his approval to a grant made 

parts of Jaiiibudvipa (India) are respectively supposed to be ruled over by four 
sovereigns called Gajapati, Chatrapati, Asvapati, and Narapati (BeaPs Trans., voh 
p. IS, note). 

5 Ind.^ II, p. 118. 6 iUd., V, p. 117. 

7 'Wp, hid., I, p. 169. 8‘ ibid.^ IX, p. If. 

9 Ibid., Ill, p. 263f. 10 ibid., IV, p. 130. 

il Ibid,, IX, p. 1. See also for an explanation Ind. Ant., lY, pp. 106, 204; 

9S;:XIII, p. 134; Ep. Ind., XII, 'p. 264' etc. 

^ .-'h IS ibid,, p. 169* 
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by tlie Maliasrunanta Avaiimirmaix II YogaJ'^ igaiii, tbe Partabgarh 
inscription represents tliat it ^^a.s to tbe provincial governor of Ujjain, 
named Mfidliava, tliat Indraraja, the Cahamana fendatory, after having 
built a temple to the siin-god Indradityadeva) applied to make an 
eiidov'meiit for its ujxkeep. The record calls Madh 
and also gives him the titles of Mah 
These governors were assisted in the en 
the niililary, which were posted at strategic point; 
viiices. TlriiSj Mandapika. (Mandii), near Ujj 
headquarters for the southern regions, 

II stationed there one Sri-sarman 


.ava a ^tantrapala-b 
mdmanta and Malmdandandyaka. 
forcement of their authority by 
:s in the distant prb- 
ain, was the military 
as we are told that Mahendrapala 
s his commander-in-chief 
Besides, provincial defence was organised by building forts, which 
were placed in charge of officers called K o 1 1 a p a 1 a (guardian of 
fort). Under Bhoja I one such official was Alla. But his father 
Vaillabhattu, wlio was in the service of Ramadevaj is given the designa- 
tion of Maryddddhvrya^ or Dhurodhihlrt, meaning chief of the 
boundaries. This shows that one of his functions was also to watch that 
the existing boundaries weie not disturbed by foreign encroachmentsd® 
Another provincial officer whom we know from the Barah copper- 
plate^' was the Y y a v a li a r i n or controlling officer- He supervised 
the grants that were made by kings with a view to' avoiding their lapse 
into abeyance. These charters {idsana) were conveyed by an officer 
called D ii t a k a, whicdi literally means 'messenger' Eegarding his 
duties, Fleet remarks that "the Dxitaka's office was to carry, not the 
actual charter itself, for delivery into the hands of the grantees, but 
the kiiig*'s sanction and order to the local officials, whose duty it was 
then to have tlie charier drawn up and delivered”.^® 

In coiuieetioii with the village administration we learn of 
officials designated as (j a m a g a m i k a, M a h a 1 1 a r a, and 

14 /i/p, IncL, IX. pp. 2, 6. 15 XIV, p. 177f. ■ 

IG Ibid., T, pp. 154-lt59. Maryada may also mean a constitution or regula- 
tion-system, especially of corporate bodies; aiid sd Maryadadliurva may denote 
a person responsible for its maintenance. Durodhikara, on the othei hand, 
means only an officer, in told me that it may 

not be a technical term. ; ^ ^ ' i ydj i ? 4 1:| | ^ f I fl'b, « * '' ' j, j ^ 

17 IhiA., XIX, p. 16 ; cf. also Vyavahanana in Bp. Ind., XI, p. 145. 

18 Ibid.. ,V. DT>. 209. 213. 18 P' ®' 
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M a li a 1 1 a m a.-® Tlie first term probably staiifk for lieadnien of the 
villages who were responsible to the government for the inaintenanee 
of peace and order within their bonnclaries. The other two ierms have 
evidently the same political significance, although the terms have coin- 
parative and superlative inflexions. MalmtUird literally means h)i3e 
higher in rank'; Mahattama, 'one highest in rank’. It seems they were 
the two classes of elders of villages, who co-operated whh tlie govern- 
ment officials in the management of rural affairs. 

This list is further supplemented by the Griluulavala records, wliich 
it will he noticed, mix together court officials and strictly political 
funciionaries, local or central: 

(a) M a n t r i n or minisier. He advised the king on matters of 
moment, but the inscriptions do not give any idea if there was a separate 
minister for each department. 

(b) P u r 0 h i t a, or chaplain. He ministered to the spiritual 
needs of royalty, whom he assisted in the inaintenanee of tlie Dhaiina. 
He was also the recipient of the royal gifts. The plates often inentiou 
the term Maluqjiirohifa, wdiich shows: that there tvas a liigh-priest in the 
kingdom-^^ 

(c) P rati h a r a, or door-keeper. The office of the chamberlain 
lias aiw^ays been a prominent one in the states of ancient India. This 
official is also mentioned in the records of the Pratihara. kings,®" and 
in the Mahdhlidrata and the Kautil'tya he is culled 'Dvarapala’ and 
‘Dauvarika' respectively. 

(d) Se n a cl h i p a t i, or commander of troops. 

(e) B h a n d a g a r i k a, or superintendent of stores. He had to 
see that all necessary arteles w^ere kept in readiness and that tlieir dis- 
tribution wus ill accordance wdlh the king's orders. 

(f) xi k s a p a t a 1 i k a, or keeiier of records. Considering the 
large number of Gahaclavala grants, his office must have been a very 
important one. Some inscriptions mention the superior officer called 
Mahaksapatalika.®''* 

20 Bp. hid,j III, p. 263 (B-ajor inscription). 

21 See the AHhaddstTa (Ti'ansl.)., p. 151. for his duties and ^[ualifications, 

22 * ' iMd., ix, p. ^94 
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(g) B h i s a k a, or the physcian. He looked after the health of 
the king, and was perhaps th.e head of the public liealth department, 

(h) X a i ni i t t i k a, or astrologer. He was responsible for fore- 
casting the effects of particular conjunctions of the stars, portents, etc. ; 
it was probably after bis reading of the omens that mulertakings wmo 
embarked upon. 

(i) A n. f ii h p u r i k a, or superintendent of the seraglio. As 
kings not unoften used to have seYeral wives, a special officer was 
appointed to look after the needs of the harem. 

(j) D u t a s, or envoys. These formed a diplomatic corps respon- 
sible for maintaining proper relations with foreign powers. 

(k) K a r y-a d li i k a r a-p u r u s a s, or officers in chargee of 
elephants. They weie probably charged with the management of 
elephants, wild or domesticated. 

(l) T u r a g a d h i k a r a-fp urns a s, or officers in charge of 
liorses. These two sets of functionaries formed a very important part 
of the state machinery, as its defence and power largely depended upon 
ihe efficiency and organisation of the cavalry and elephant forces. 

(in) P a 1 1 a n a d h i k a r a-p u r ii s a s, or officers in charge of 
towns. These may be compared to the ^Xagarika^ of Kautilya’s 
Ariliasastrif , being charged with the administration of cities. Prom the 
Siyadoni record it also appears that during Pratihara times some sort 
of municdpal government was not unknown. Por it tells us that the 
town affairs were managed by an a>ssenibly of five called Tancakula’, 
and by a committee of two, appointed from time to time- by the town.^"^ ■ 

(n) 1. k a r a d h i k a x a-pu r u s a s, or officers in charge of 
mines. They musi liave been very important officials, as the mines were 
one of tlie cdiief sources of revenue. 

(o) S f h a n u d h. i k a r a-p u r u s a s, or officers of p(ylice- 
stations. They corresponded to modern ThanddSrs, and were respon- 
sible for }>olicing aiid maintaining law and order. 

(p) (j o k u 1 a d h i k a r a-p u r ii s a s, or officers of cattle- 
stations. xIb agriculture was the main industry, it was necessary to have 
a separate officer for cattle in order to rear good breeds etc. 
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(q) K a y a s t li a or E a r a n i k a le, the scribe. He ^vas 
apparently tire writer of tlie records. 

(r) P a t t a 1 i k a.“'' This term perhaps denotes the head oi' 
or T'alisil. 

Besides these otScers, the Lxiekiiow Museum plate of Kiitipala, 
found in the Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces, mentions 
I) ]i a r m a d h i ,k a r a n i k a, D a i v a g ar i k a, M a h a s a d li a- 
n i k a, A s t a v a r i k a, M a li a r t h a; s fi s a ii i k a, and 
S a h k h a d h a r i n. It is, however, difficult to determine exactly 
the functions of these officials. 

Dhuions 

For purposes of administration the kingdom w^as divided into 
numerous provinces. These provinces were usually called bltuJdi^ as the 
Kanyakubjabhiikti in the Barah copper“plate,“^ or I)hr{mi as the 
Gurjaratra-bhfimi in the Daulatpura charter/® or mandaJa, as the 
Saurastra-maiidala in the Una grant. According to the Barah 
copper-plate, however, mandala was the next low'er unit after hhuhti^ 
and was not a synonymous term. The provinces were further sub- 
divided into vimyas or districts. Among them we find mention of 
Udumbara®^ and Dindavanaka.®^ The term Imoga also seems to have 
been used sometimes in the same sense, as we read of the 
Yainsapotakabhoga.®^ The headquarters of a district were called 
adhisthana or pattwm. 

The next unit in the descending scale was the agmhara, or a modern 
iahsil. We thus read of the Yalakagrahara in the Barah copper-plate. 
In the Gahadav^la records, however, the term 'pattaW is used in the 
same sense. 

Last came the grdnm or village, which had been the most stal>le 
unit of administration in India from time immemorial. Furthermore 

26 Mp. Ind., IX, p, B20 26 Md,^ YU, No. 10. 

27 lUd., XIX, p. 16. 28 Ibid,, V, p. 210. 

29 Ibid., in, p. 3. 30 Ibid., XIX, pp. 15, 17. 

u m in, p. m. 
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in some records tlie term patalm appears ;®® tliis, according to ilie 
lexicographer llemacandra, denoted one-^half of a Tillage.®'* 

Growp-Ufe 

As some Pratilifira insciiptions show, persons following the same 
oc(“iipation normally formed themselves into corporations for regulating 
their business. For example, the Gwalior epigraph®" refers to the guild 
of oil-iiiiilers and gardeners, wlio in their corporate capacity made gifts 
(n a temple. Similarly, the Siyadoni®® and Pehoa®^ records mention 
such traders as potters, distillers of spirituous licpiors, sugar-boilers, 
betel-sellers, and horse-dealers, whose organisation into guilds is proved 
by their Joint action, and by the fact that they had a foreman or deB. 

are told, for instance, that the distillers of liquors were required to 
give on every cash liquor worth half a viprahapdladmmma to the god 
Visnu. Gr, we may cite the joint agreement of the horse-dealers, 
whereby they imposed upon themselves and upon their customers certain 
taxes, tJie proceeds of which were distributed among the temples and 
ihe priests in specified proportions. 

Such, guilds must have been of benefit to the state, inasmuch as 
they certainly fostered a law-observing spirit in the interests of the 
community, and thus facilitated the task of government, besides render- 
ing useful service in organising society and administering justice in 
internal affairs.®® 

Fiaml conditions 

\Xe may now r^et forth tlie evidence regarding the principal sources 
<jf revenue, on whicli depended the stability and strength of the state. 
The Rajor ii!scri]>tion of the Pratihara feudatory Mathaiiadeva mentions 
uiimerous dues from a village like the hhoga and 7nayuU£\ income, with 
all ciistomiyy and not custoinaiy, fixed and not fixed receipts; the 

SS hid. Ani,, XVIII, p. 13o. , ' 

34 *Patakastii tadardhe syat* (see Boahtlingk’s- edition, p. 179)* " Lv ■ 

35 *>. I mi., b p. 161. , . ,'36' :Jlpidmp> 167. 

37 Ibki., p. 181 , ^ ■ • _ ■ ■ 

38 Cf. .E. 0. Majumdsr^s Ufe-p Amkfi India, 
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sliares of all sorts of gTain ; tlie hhalahhihsa (cess on tliresliiiig floors) 
'prasthaka; sk-cmdliaka ; and mai^giinaka^^ Tlie lueaiiing* of tliese tKree 
terms, iioweyer, is not known. Fines for ten offences {sadaHapui-fi- 
(Ikadanda ) likewise ciputrikaddna and nastibhamta (nastabliarata?) 
were otlier sources of reYeiuie- Besides tliese, tlie state laid claim to 
treasure-trove and mineral products. Tlie record also meiitions the 
following taxes; three vimsopakas on every sack of agricultural produce 
brouglit for vsale to the market (hatfadfnia) ; two palikai^ on every 
ijlurlaku-kiipaka of clarified butter and oil ; two rirniopakm per mensem 
on every shop; fifty leaves on every cdiuUihi of leaves brougld fr(>m 
outside towns. 

In addition to these, the (iahadavala plates mention the following 
sources of revenue : 

(a) BliagUj or share: tliis possibly represents a stipulated share, 
exacted by the actual owner from the farmer who cultivated the land. 

(b) Bhoga, or enjoyment: probably certain lights that tlie land- 
lord enjoyed when the land was left fallow. Or, it might refer to the 
use of waste and taking of grass, etc. from the field, when the cultiva- 
tor's crops had been removed. Or, is ‘Idiaga' partial and ^bhoga' 
complete proprietorship ? 

(c) Kam, or rent proper, payable in cash or kind. 

(d) Hininya, or gold : a money-tax, levied on profits of trade and 
manufacture. Or is it that ^Kand represents dues in kind, and 
^Hirmiya^ dues commuted info cash? 

(@) Ptavanikant: a tux on turnpikes, intended to preserve the peace 
of the village by discouraging the advent of large numbers of visitors. 
Sometimes it has also been interpreted as a tax for the upkeep of roads. 

(f) Tit/niska\Hlanda : a term difficult to explain. It Jias been 
variously interpreted as a tax on aromatic reeds, or tribute paid to 
Ghazni by the ruler of Kanaiij/^ or a tax imposed on. the Hindus to ward 

39 See Bp, Ind., II, p. 179, verse, 42. Khalaka appears as a revenue ieriii 
in Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 114, 1. 55. 

IQ Sse /W-d,, p. 83, 1. 20. It may, be equivalent to the Hindi ‘mangmia.’ 

41 On the ‘da&paradhah’ see Jolly’s Hindu Law and Custom (Eng. TransL, 
hy B. K. Ghosh, 1928, pp. 168-270). 

pt. I, p. 113, ■ 18 Vaidya, HMHI., Ill, p. 211. 
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jiWikani, or tax on water. Tins must liave been a fruitful 
souiee of iiicoiiie a< tlie pro.sperify of tlie Tillage largely depended upon 
jjiigation. 

(Ti) Gohant : probably a tax on tlie breeding of cattle juat as in the 
Soutii there was a tax of 'the good bulP. Or, was it charge coxering 
gra^^ing rights? 

{}) Tuaijadana: this niiist liaTe been some bind of district fax. 

fj) Yaijudi/aimhala; NidJii-7iiksepa (treasui e-trove) ; Kutaha\ 

unfortunately the signification of these terms is nnknowii. 

also learn from inscriptions that there were regnlar cusfoins- 
houses, called Matiadilra, or Mcmdapika, where perhaps taxes on sales 
and liianiif act ures were levied and collected. 

Regarding land-settlement the details are meagre to the extreme. 
All the informaf ion that we get is that the village lands were measured 
by ‘llustas’ or 'yaliikas', and they were well demarcated by 
boundaries/" 

We are also iohl in the Gahadavala plates of the rights possessed by 
owners of villagers, and granted to donees, viz., water (jala) ; waste-land 
i?'oti-i]iines aiid salt-mines {lolialavanakara) ] fisheries 
{inahjjdkktii) \ ravines (jj^nia) ; saline soil (ouira); groves of niadlmka 
(iua/tua) and luaiigo {iniullui/idnuxicaiwcaUkd) ; grass and pasture luiid 
etc. {tniay u tigoea nipa ryantah ) . 


Coins 

enumerate the coins mentioned in the Pratihara 
L with donations : Dranima ; Pahciyaka-dramma ; 


44 Binitlij Emiy lluiofy of Indin, p. 400 footnote. ^ 

45 Ep. Ind., IX, p. 329. , - . , -i ' ^ 

46 Elliot's Jlhfory of India, II, p. jSee? also Hip. Ind., IX, p. 321. 

47 Mp. Ind., V. p.m. . ' 4 .;: 

T-» A ■.r.T.AW ' ■ ■■ ■*' 
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V i^raliapaliya-clramma ; Y igralxapala-satka-drainina ; Vigraliatiingiy g. 
draniraa; Adiyaralia- dr amnia ; Yai’aliakaya-viipsopaka (?) ; Tigralia- 
draimiia-YisoYaka ; Kapardaka ; Kakini; and Varataka.'^® 

Judging* from this compreliensiYe system of coinage and taxation, 
it would appear that the fiscal administration was fairly deYeloped, 
and the gOYernment knew how to realise money from the people. 



Indo-European “kh” in Sanskrit and Avesta 


IT IS well- KJT own liiat i.-Ji. skh is represented in Sanskrit by ch and 
in Arestan Iw Aecording to some L-E. sh and sq, sqh, sgw, sqv.-h 
befor palatal sonants may also be elianged to Skt. ch. At. s. But tbe re- 
presentation of I.-E. kh witliout tbe sibilant before it in Skt. and At. 
lias remained doubtful. I shall try to show here that 

I.-L, kh, Ar. s7/, = Skt. ch, Av. s, Germanic h, as opposed to 
I.-E. .sZ7), Ar. ,sA7i. = Skt. c'/i-. At. s, Germanic si. 

Skt. mkhd, Modern Pers. Ai/Ji, Arm. cakh, Lith. hka. Old SI. 
.ookha, Gotb. hoha. I agree with Brugmann that I.-E. form was 
^'-khdq^-hd and the Aryan form *ihakhu. The primitiTe Indo-Aryan 
form would be *chtlkha. By Grassmann’s Law it will be mkhd or 
cluikd. Xow the woi'd chdkd (in Bahuvrihi compounds as clidka) is 
actually found in one of the Barhut inscriptions: tradadapade 
clheiMcliakn {BurJnit In.Kviptians, Cal. ILii. publication, page 87). 
dheiwchfiko ha.s been righiiy explained by the learned editors as 
equivalent to Pali dhonosaklio, “trim-boughed”. 

Yed. achd, Av. a.hl ,'ihow that the primitive Aiyan form was *aihd. 

Skt- chdijd, Auglo-Sax. hecen, Embrian habina, Old Slav, koza 
show that tlie I.-E. form was *khoi/a with an alternative form *qhaga. 

Skt. piieJw, Goth, faiiho, I.-E. pi/Z7io (I.-E. *jmskho>AY. pum). 

This representation of I.-E. kh in Av. is similar to that of Ar. 
kh (T.-E. qh, q'l^'h palatalized) as Av. i. ; e.g. Av. /mie (for hasye) 
dative sing. ma.sc.=,Skt. snkhye; haul instr. sing. =:Skt. sakhyd; but 
hakha noTu, sing*. = Skt. mklid. That in such cases Ay. i is not derived 
from older a* by i)alatali7.ation is cdear from Av. Idsid'^yat^^^'ki. chidyat, 
where nidi (of. G*k. skhizo); Av* 52X/.9?/a=:Skt. pa^iyami, where 

= h (cf, Lat. speciv^ OHQ. sper}io7i)\ Av. = wMsya, 
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Did Tailapa II Defeat a Cedi King • 

In liivS Ecvrly HLitory of the Deccan (3rcl. ed.. p. 139; Sir 11. (i. 
Blianclarkar says^ “Tailapa. (tlie foiiiuler of tlie Later Calnkya Dynasty) 
Immbled tlie king of Cedi.” Dr. Meet also referred to litis eventt Imt 
was not inclined to accept it as historical, for he wrote “Some of ihe 
later records assert that in addition to subverting the power (vf ilio 
Eastrakutas, lie overcame the king of Cedi, tlie TJtkalas or the people 
of Orivssa and iSTepal and had subjugated the whole ot tlie Ivuiitala 
country • The alleged conquest of Xepal is of ccnise an invention of 
poets; and probably the statements about Cedi, the Colas and Orissa 
are no more vsubstantial, except in being jierhaps based, in tlie first two 
cases, on some successful resistance of attempts at invasion”. Eai 
Bahadur Hiralal, how^ever, wdio has recently written on the history of 
the Kalacuris of Tripuri^ has identified this Cedi king defeated by 
Tailapa with Yuvarajadeva II of Tripuri.*'^ This king was closely re- 
lated to Tailapa for, B'onthadevi, the daugliter of liaksmaiuiraja and 
the sister of Yuvarajadeva II was the mother of Tailapa. We must, 
therefore, suppose that Tailapa waged war on liis own maternal nnclo. 

jSi either Dr. Fleet nor Rai Bahadur Hiralal lias cited any authority 
for his statement, but they are evidently relying on the Yewur grant 
of the reign of Yikramaditya VI to wdiich. Dr. Bliaiularkar lias referred 
in a footnote. This Yewur tfraiit is inscribed on a stone tablet “'at a 
shrine of god Basavanna at the temple of the god Somesvara on ilie north 

1 The 'Dynasties of the Kanerese Districts^ 2nd ed. (18<}6) p. 4;U (lksm'ho)j 
Gazeiteer, I, pt. ii). 

2 AHOlil.j IX, p. 291. Pi’of. H. D. Banerji also has inado a sjiiiilar state- 
ment in his recently pubiislied book ''Die Eailioyas of Trifnirl and than Xlonn- 
ments^ p. 14. 
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Did Tfiihpa II defeat a. Cedi Kimg f 


x.ut- iuirnuiiig- iiri-uuiu j>r. X' 1661 s Awsioii 01 Uie 1 ewui’ inscrip- 
tion .riioi\-s flint lie liacl no reliable materials before bim wben be 
pnblislied it in tbe Indian. Anliquaryd In tliat inscription there occurs 

tlie following’ verse obout Tailaj3a : — 

^ronrd^fw: ^ ^(rofqii li 

Dr. Fleet translated ibis verse as follows: — 

(Tailapa) wbo destroyed llie life-destroying' power of tbe Hunas; 
wlio eaiised tbe inbabitauts of tli© deserts to tremble at bis journeying 
forth; who eradicated the Caidyas; who subjugated tbe brave Dtkalas by 
all Jiis patience iiiid victory and administrative talent; by whom any one 
w]k> liossessed an abiiiulanee of strength and increase and courage, mani- 
fested in tlie ex('eedi.ug‘ly fierce van of battle, v/as oast into prison; and 
in deseribi!!g rvIuHii (even) tlie best of poets is driven to bis wit’s 
end.’'^* J)r. Fleet tluis took tbe verse as consisting of four compound 
expressions and two relative clauses, all descriptive of Tailapa. As be 
iiimself ac'kuowiedged, ilie translation was not altogeiber satisfactory. 
It was, bowever, this version and translation on wbicli both be and Dr. 
Bbaiularkar relied for tbeir statements in tbe first editions of tbeir 
works wFieb were published subsequently. ' 

III 18cS7 Dr. Fleet published the Kauthem' libtep of • Vilifamiditya 

' ; f f ' I ■ 

4 Dr. L. B Barnett bas sinc^’tbem 'edited^ the. inscription in 'Up. Ind., XII, 
Up. 269 ff. He bas not, bowover,- Iraaslated present passage. 
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DiA Tailapa II defeat a Cedi King? 


Y of Saka Sam^at 930 with a facsimile-^ As he, had better materials to 
work on at this time, he gave a correct version of the above stanza, 
reading in place of and took 

it to mean— “(Tailapa) by whom TJtpala who had destroyed the lives of 
the Hrinas and caused the Maravas to tremble at his approach, and had 
cut off the Caidyas and had perfected his intellect liy policy combined 
with conquest of the whole world was cast into prison. This transla- 
tion, as far as it goes, may be accepted with slight corrections viz. 
Hiina, Marava and Caidya were king.s and not the people of the parti- 
cular ' countries. It was thus clear that the description of martial 
exploits given in this verse refers not to Tailapa but to some king named 
TTtpala who was defeated by Tailapa and cast into prison. A.s no king 
of this name was known at the time, B.r. I'leet identified him uitli 


It? 


Paiicfila, a Western Granga prince, whom, according to other in.scrip- 
tions, Tailapa killed in battle. Apart from this identification it was 
quite clear that the Caidyas or rather the Caidya king wa.s 
defeated by ITtpala and not by Tailapa. Ko other inscription of Tailapa 
or hi,s successors recordvS his defeat of a Cedi king. Still the .statement, 
in the works of Dr. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet has remained uncorrected 
till now. 

In 1886 an important Sanskrit kavya, the Narctsuhasufila-carita of 
Padmagupta alias Parimala was discovered and two years later Prof. 
Biihler and Dr. Th- Zacharise published a critical account of it in the 
Sitzungsbenehte of the Wien Imp- Akademie of Sciences." From tlie 
Navasdhasanhacarita it was clear that Dtpala was the name of the Para- 
inara king MuSja of Dhara (called also Fakpatiraja).*" Tlie above 
stanza &o. which- occurs in the Kauthem plates of 

Yikramaditya V, the Miraj pdates of Jayasiinha II and the Aewur in- 
scription of A^ikramaditya YI refers, therefore, to Tailapa ’s victory 
over and imprisonment of Munja. The Prahandkacintamanl of 

7 liid. Ant., vol. XVI, p. 16ff. 

8 vol. XVI, p> 18. 

9 An English translation of the article has apiieared in the Jnd, iDf., vol. 
XXXVI, p. 149 (1907). 

(paixtcr XI,. 
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]iiiii.Lsi0i iTUuicUut^a^ Jie wa.s deieatod and taken prisoner by Tailapa 
WJien lie tried to escape from imprisonment, he rras made to Leg from 
door to door and lianged on a tree. Biihler accepted the statement of 
Merutuiiga that Tailapa killed Mmlja for it is clearly referred to in two 
Calukj an iii.siiiptions hut lie was inclined to look with .suspicion on the 
other details of the tradition recorded by Merutuuga. He remarked 
“The narrative is adorned with so many touching scenes and so many 
verses uJiicli Hie imprisoned king’ is said to have composed under 
diifereut circumstances, that its legendary character is unmistakable”.” 
Heintuhga s veisioii is not, however, as suspicious as Btihler tho'Ught. 
We know from an inscription of Munja that he had a minister named 
liudraditya.^" fliat iliinia was a aood ooet is known frnm Paflmn.. 


11 Ind. Ant., XXXVI, p. 170. 

12 Jnd. Aut., XIV. p. 160. 

t 7. Also of, Ep. Ind. 

^‘The Udejnir Pra.sa-sti of the Kinji^s of Malwa.^' 

14 JmL Ant., XXXYl, p, 169-70; Ep, ind^, I, 280* 

^ H if p. 235. 
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13G i>ul Tmtapa 11 defeat a Cedi King? 

pixri, tlie cai)ital of tlie enemy. His Tictory over a- Hfiiia king also is 
likely to be a fact- Botli liis fatlier Siyalor" wlio preceded and Lis 
brotlier Sindbiiraja^^ who succeeded him are known fi'oni otlier records 
to liawe waged w^ar on a liiina xn'ince and Muhja also may huTC done 
tlie same. That there was, a Htina family reigning in tlie lOth and 11(1} 
centuries is known from otlier inscriptions. The plates of 
Avaiiivannan II Yoga, (Vikrama) Samvat 950 mention a Iluna king, 
Jajjapa, who was defeated by AvaniTariuan.'® From the Jubl>ulpur 
copper-plate of YasahkarnadeTa^® w’e learn that Karna of Tripuii (circa 
1040-1070 A.D.) married a lliina princess AwalladevL The Paraniars 
were constantly at war with Iltina and Cedi princes. Tlie Cedis were 
on the east and the Iliinas probably on the west of the kingdcmi of the 
Paramars. Karna’s marriage with a Iluna princes nutst have, tiiere- 
fore, been dictated by political considerations, as it united two royal 
families agninst a common foe. It is inore difficult to identify the king 
of the Mani country who wm-s defeated by Muhja ; but he is likely to be 
Baliraja, the Cahainana prince of Uaddiila in Eajaputana. The Sundlia 
Hill inscription of G'acigadeva^® tells us that Baliraja defeated an army 
sent by Muhja. Afterwards Muhja may have advanced in person and 
defeated Baliraja, or his successor. 

The foregoing discussion will make it clear tluif the verse 

&c. describes the Paramara king Muhja who was im- 
prisoned and afterwards beheaded by Tailapa. As said above, there is 
no oilier record which alludes to Tailapa’s victory over a I'edi king. 
His close relation to Yuvarajadeva II would also make such an invasion 
improbable in the absence of a definite proof. 

V. V, MiiniSHi 


J^mKisdliasCinkacarita XI, 90. 


Mq: ^5^ ^ u 

18 I^Jp. Ind., IX, p. 1. 19 Ind.j II, p, 1. 

20 Ind.j IX, p. 71. 














Akbar as a 81111-Worsliipper 



From a jtlifffourdfjh 

' ’710., March, 1933 

h\j Dr. Hh'iiiKuuhx Soiifi'l 




ALbai Tvab piobablj more inclined towards Zoroastrianism than 
any other religion. It is said that he was taught the peculiar terms, 
ordinances, rites and ceremonies of this creed and that he was very 
revereiuial to the Sun-God. From the twenty-fifth year of his reign 
(March 1580), we are told, he began to prostrate himself in public 
before the Sun. The Am- (III, p. 393) would show that for Akbar to 
light a candle meant to commemorate the rising of the Sun and that 
his maxim was that ‘To whomsoever the Sun sets, what other remedy 
has he but this?’ The worship of the Sun is rather more Brahmanical 
than Zoroastrian. The Hindu worship Him daily by his most sacred 
mantra, the Gayatri, praj-ing Him for the hhargas and for the stimu- 
lation or sharpening of the intellect. The ‘Saunas’ among the Hindus 
wonship this divinity jiarticularlj', just as the Saivas worship Siva and the 
Vaisnavas, Vi.suu. It is not impossible that Akbar learnt worshipp- 
ing the Sun from Eaja Blrbal who exercised very great influence on him 
and ^^■a3 himself a great adherent of the cult of the Sun. The evidence 
available would show that Akbar learnt the Suryasalvasranama from a 
Jaina teacher of bis — the influence which some of the Jaina mwrvis 
exercised on Akbar lias already been pointed out (V. Smith’s Akbar the 
Great Mogul, pp. l(i4-5, 237; Sams-vatl, 1912, pp. 289 ff.) The list 
given by Abul Fazal names three Jaina gurus for whom the Great 
Mughal had a very high regard. The Himvijaya kavyam shows that 
the stojipage of animal slaugliter was due to the teachingj of Hiravijaya- 
Surr on whom Akbar had conferred the grand title of Jagadrguru oi t 
the Preceptor of the world. The Adisvara tempile on the holy hill of , 
Satrufijaya near Palitana in Kathiawar has a long Sanskfit inscription 
written on its walls which combines tlie pi'aise of this Jaina monk with 
that of Akbar and may well be referred to for knowing what the Great 
Mughal did under the noble influence of the Jmna shints-^Viiieent -t* 
Smith has rightly remarked that ‘Akbar’s action in abstfifnint almost 
wholly from eating meat and in issuing stringent Jroh4itions, resembl- 
intr those of Afoka restricting to the narrowest limits the destruction of 









Alcbar as a Sun-Worshippcy 


life, certainly was taken in okeclieuce io tlie doctrine oi nis Jama 
teacliei-’. The following colophon of the connucntui-y on tlie 
Kfidamhan would show that xVkhar read tlie Sfn-i/asalia.^rtnulnia with 
Bhanucandra whom Hiravijaya Sfni had left hehiud after Ids famous 
visit tO' Akbar. Siddhieandra, the joint' author of tiie said commeii- 
tarv and a disciple of Bhanucaudra, was another ttaclier of the Breat 
Mughal. 

This colophon is practically identical wii!i that of the 
a maimscript copy of which, written in the 
Vikraiua-Samvat 1711, I saw with tlie Jaiua muni SrI-Yicuksanuvijaya 
at Bangalore Iasi year. The difference is that the latter was written 
in the reign of Jahangir and it aiitrihutes the giving of the title Rhush- 
faham to the Jaina monk Siddhacandra to Jahangir and not to Akhar, 
and that it also mentions the conferment of the title ‘the second 
Nadir-i-jsaman” on the said monk. This reads as: — 


It is interesting* to observe here in passing tliat these referenees go 
a long* way to prove that Akbar was not icrnnii or illiterate as is very 
often believed*^ 


1 The following verse given in the purm-hliaga of the fthd makes Bhauie 
candra the author: — 

i ,i m *pn u 

l|;;j 2’ ^nsith, for instance, held this belief. 
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It is ratlier curious that though the Hindus as Sun-worship j^ers 
sliould liare been the teachers of the said Sahasrandma yet Akhar 
selected, a Jaiua monk and read the enilogy of the Sun with him. Be- 
sideshl’^^' Jains do not worship the Sun. But it does not matter much. 

Tlie fact is that Akhar read th.e Sahasranfma or the 1000 nanieB to 
worship tlie Sun-God. One would he curious to know the Sahasmnmna 
that Aklmv the Great h\arnt. From a collection of ancient manuscripts 
}nuiu Ticaksanavijaya at Bangalore last year .showed me some leaves 
whicli gives this eulogy or tlie Sahasrandma in question. He also 
showed me a diagram (see facsimile published herewith) wdiich bears 
tliese one thousand names of the Sun written in circles. The diagram 
whiidi T reproduce below was, I believe, worshipped by Akhar. I draw 
this inference from the following words wTitten at the end of the 

' 'i' 

Sdrija sahasrajHuna: — 

11 

This (lia^am is -B-ritteTi iu red colour which does not allow of a 
good photog-raph. It give.s some pictures also which were apparently 
•worked in by some unprofessional painter who -vTrote the thousand names 
and preferred to dra-R- the figures himself and thus preserve the sanctity 
of the wriliug. I believe the word amv-m is here used for the 
Saltamimlma itself. The pronoun adm is, occasionally, employed to k 
indicate tlie nearness and in the sense of This' or ‘here’, as in 
3Ta vi, 21) where ami, means ‘one who is to be 

be seen in front’ Mallinatha. 
]>ossihly it is the very stotm of the Sun. Otherwise, it must be a copy 
of it Botli the dotra, I mean the Salimrarutma, and the diagram are 
with the said mum-.- The collection whic-K contains both of them has 
™ »oA., Sanskrit a. wall a Prakrit, .aa .s rr«-th 

I.eiag aeqaired. The Miaf i. tiat sola. af. Bra ™.««soI»t, pra 

in it belonsarl t, Ih. Joint «.<.nWs “ 

paWsai Perkap. tk. good f 

Mahimahopadhyafa Pap# 
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'AUbar, as a Suii’-W orshiq)per 


in its acquisition and tlie pick of it will be. broug-bt to the notice of 
scholars ere long. 

As the eminent Indian scholar to whose memory tliis volume is being 
inscribed was a great discoverer of good mannscripis I consider it quite 
opportune to announce the discovery of tlie stotra in tliis note as a 
tribute to his memory. 


Hin.VVAXDA Sa.stri 




Note on a Newly-Discovered Taxila Inscription 


.u.uxc.»ui, irs u sue auoHT uiree miles soutli-east of Sirkap, in Taxila. 
Heie, iimler the foiiiidations of a stupa, the excavations of Sir John 
Marsliall have brought to light a well-preserved Eharosthi inscription 
in five lines, incised on a copper-plate with punctured dots in the manner 
of the Taxila. silver-scroll record. Prof. Sten Konow is engaged in edi- 
ting l]ie inscription in the Epigm-phia Inddca; and he has meanwhile 
given a preliminary account in JIUS (Oct. 1923, pp. 949-965) 
witli a view to elicit a discussion on the various points arising out of 
the phraseology of its dating. How important the matter is will be 
evident from the fact that Prof. Eonow has felt convinced that his own 
dating of all the Eharosthi inscriptions of the old series falls to 
pieces.’^ 

The date is expressed thus; — 

(Line 1) Samvatsaraye 1.100.20.10.4. ajasa sravanasa inasasa divase 
tiwise 20,1.1.1. imena tsunena 

We may compare the date occiiring in the allied silver^scroll 
record from Taxila: — 

(Line 2) Sam 1.100.20.10.4.1.1, ayasa asadasa masasa diyase 10,4.1, 
isa divase 

There can be no doubt that the word aja$a in the copper-plate 
corresponds to flie word ayam in the silver-scroll. Nor can it be denied 
that the year 134 of the one refers to the same era as the year 186 
of the other. We innst accordingly assume that ajasa and ayam are 
equivalent expressions; so that a^ja and aya have to be recognized aa 
two variants of the same word. The question is, what that original 
word may have been, • ^ ^ ' 

Prof. Konow now thinks that aja and two variants of the 

prope.r name ^Azes^ known to have been borne by a rnler of ibis region 
whose coins have come down to us. His former View was that aya^a in 
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Note 07h d Newly^Di^'GoveTcd Td^vild Inscfiption 


iLOinicalW, sucli a position is luitenabie, as liio i roies.sor luis oeeu 
informed by Dr. Tan Wijk wlio lias made a special study of ITiiulu 
astronomy. That is the chief reason why Prof. Konow' now abandons 
the old explanation. His other reason is that seems liardly 

likely that vSanskrit adya can apxiear both as aya and as aja in tw‘o 
records, which are almost contemporary'h But this is not a weighty 
consideration. In the silver-scroll, Ski. pmth^ihdpifa ap]')ears as 
pmdistmdta, while in the cop^mr-plaie Ski. prath^tjuipayafl appears as 
‘pra4staweti, with the t completely elided. Again, the name Taksasila 
appears in tlie silver-scroll as Tol'.pisle ( = Skt. Takmsihlyfmn), wliile ilie 
name Chadasila, where ‘the last component, sild, is evidently 
the same as in Taksasila’, “ appears with the 1 intact in tlie 
copper-plate (line 2).*’ The irregularity of the dialect employed in 
these epigTaphs is well-knowm; in the Kalawan copper-plate itself, we 
come across graha/vati for Skt. grhapati, side by side with galiathttha 
for Skt. grhastupcL There is thus no insiirmomitable plionetic diffi- 
ibi trflc.i‘Tro> both aiai and ava to Skf. adya. On tlie other hand, 
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impair that object more effectively than the choice of a form of the name 
Azes not occrirring on the numerous Azes’ coins in common use. 

TJuder tlie circumstances, vre are obliged to formulate an explana- 
tion for ayasn and ajasa as corresponding to some word qualifying 
masasa (=Skt. mfisa.sija in amcjasa mamsa and in smvatfasa ‘masam) 
coming immediately afterwards in the two records. The mam is always 
in tliese epigniph.s a lunar month. We know that the lunar month has 
two varieties, from a new moon to the next new moon, or from a full 
moon io tlie next full moon. Both varieties are known to early Hindu 
astionunn, the former being’ desig’uafed oinanta, the latter -pundmanta. 
They are also sometimes called muhhya and gauna, respectively. How, 
the term mukltya is .synonymous wdth adya, being derived from mukha, 
which has the same meaning as adi. It is therefore quite reasonable 
to explain ajasu mosuna or aycisa musasci as Skt. ddyasya inascuya, ‘o{ 
the adya mouth’, in other wordis, ‘of the amdnta month’, — Sravana 
in one case, Asfulha in the other. 

This interpretation is justified in another way. Prof. Konow 
and Dr. van ^\ ijk have realized tliat, in several Kharosthi inscriptions 
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ill;' 
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(li. 4) Dliramae sadha sausaeM Eajae Idroe ya sacllia JiYaiiaiiidina 
Samapiitreiia ayaxiena ya saxTasti- 

(L. 5) Taaiia parigralie ratiiaiaikaiiio puyaita sarvusvatvana'^ piiyae 
nivanasa pratiae liotu. 

Hahit Krishna Dkb 


S tlead — satvana. 


'* , ' 





1 Ko. 38 in Lueders’ List. 


lii tlie Journal of the Bihar and Orism Research Society, vol. 

.W 111* pp* 4 ii\, Mr* Jaya^swal lias published a Bi^ahmi inscription, ' 
found near the (jirdharpiir mound at Mathura and dated in the year 28 
id the Kaiiiska era, during the reign of the Devaputra Sahi Huviska, 
aud in the hulian^ Historical Quarterly, YIII, pp. 117 S., Mr. Harit 
Krishna Deb has mafic some remarks on this record. The epigraph 
itself lias been kiiown to me for some time, bixt I have not felt at liberty 
to make any use of it before a paper which I have prepared for the 
Hpiyraphia Indica at the request of the Government epigraphist is 
published. 

Since the inscription has now been made known, I should like to ' 
make some few remarks* in the hope that the criticism they may elicit 
can be utilised in my paper in the Epigraphia'. 

Mr* Jayaswai has justly remarked that the Girdharpur inscrip* 
lion reduces the interval between Vasiska and Huviska to a few months. 
Vasiskubs latest, date is found in a Mathui^a inscription^ of the third 
month of heantmta in the year 28, and the new Huviska inscription is 
flated oil the 1st Gurpiaias 28. As stated by Mr. De, the Macedonian 
Gorpiaias corresponds to August -September. I)r. van Wijk has been 
good enough to calculate the date according to the system followed in 
my edition of Kharostlu imscrij'ition, and found that the corresponding 
Julian date is Augu.^t 19th, A. I). 165. It is, however, possible, or 
rather probable, that ihe epoch of the Kaniska era is later than I have ^ 
assumed in Dr. van Wijk's calculations. 

Mr. De, who does not appear to ascribe th 
the year 28 b> Vasiska, speaking of the Sane: 

•)th day of the first Aem/i/ntu-moiith of 28 as ( 

<late, is of opinion that the Sahei statue, ,witj 
Xovember of Sa.ni 28, is later than thb Gi 
August 28* That would be so if the Kanaka 
but everything speaks' against that assutnptfnh 


A Note on the Girdharpur Brahmi Inscription 
of the Year 28 





the country of tlie Lmnhdkapalas , i.e. Laglmulu 
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reckon wkb. a Karttikadi year. There is not, therefore, any 
over-lapping in this case. 

Nor can I accept Mr. De's statement that 'our reeojrl prt^ves the 
use of Macedonian nionth-naines in tlie Mathura region, at least, 
early as the reign of Huviska.' I shall return to* this question below. 

The inscription mentions a puni/amlci and a perpetual gifi of 
1100 purdms, and, according to Mr. Jayaswal, Hho offi(‘er signing and 
executing the gift was a nohlenian, TlJmna Frad, the son oi 
Rukamdna,' Tlkaim is said to be the Turki title iigin, and we should 
accordingly have to assume that this designation was known and used 
in India in the second century A.D., ilie Tikuna l>eing, at*coi*dirig to 
Mr. Jayas’vval, evidently the governor id Mathura. 

I am unable to accept this ingenious explanatiuji. it cumiot bo 
supported by a reference to a Nalaiula iuseriptiou of tlie bib century 
A.D., or to the use of the supposed Turki title pavugti at a still earlier 
date, it being very doubtful wketber ipivuga is originally a Turki 
word ai all, 

"What is more important is, however, tliat the reading tlkaiui is a 
correct-oil made by Mr. Jayaswal himself. What stands in his plate 
is ayam pwiyasdld pi^dcinl Kanasaru]mm(lha--piitrena K Imrdi^al eniput i aa 
Vakanapatind akmyanlri dlnndj and it seejns necessary to connect the 
irregular form prdcim with piniyudild, cliaracterisiing tlie ball as 
‘eastern^ probably in order to distingiiisli. it font anolber, 'western', 
hall. 

The donor himself is accordifigly characterized us Ktniusaru- 
kamdna-'putra^ Khardsaleni-pati , and Vakanapati, a])parent1y wiihoul 
mentioning’ his actual name. 

I cannot analyse the first two of tliese terms. 1 can not even decide 
whether we should tran>slate thei first one as ‘son of Ivanasarukanianir 
or as The scion of the Kanasarukaniasb Khardmlerupati must mean 
lord -of KharLsalerab but we do not know any district or tribe of that 
name. It can hardly have anything to do with Kham^ the first slutiou 
on Mahakatyayana’s northward flight from lloruka, liefore lie reached 



From Lambaka ilaliakatyayana preceeded to Syamaka, i.e. 
tdiitral. and farther to V okh'nw, i.e. Wakhan. The form VdH-aiia is 
difficult, oil account of its where we should expect a guttural frica- 
tire, hut the identification of the uame .seems to be certain. 

Xow we know that Wakhan was one of the five principalitie.s of 
the old Ta-hia country, and that tlie Kusanas continued to look on their 
old home in and near Badakshiin as tlieir real stronghold, =* and since 
we have before us a Kusana inscription, it is tempting to see 
aiiolher forin of the uanie rendered as Vokkdna in the Divyavadcma in 
our Va/aum. The two forms would bear the same relationship to each 
other as Erdn and niriiaii.i. If I am right, Kbarasalera must also have 
been situated in the same neighbourhood. 

As stated by Mr. .fayaswal Vakana is clearly the same name as 
Uakana in tlie Matliura statue inscription puldished by Messrs. Vogel* 
and -Tayaswal'- Also there I would transla.te Bakana-pati as ‘lord of 
'Wakhau’. Mr. Jaya.swal corrects Baknna to Burkana and explains 
Bnrkanapatina. Hum. . . as ‘by the king {nfpati) of Varka, Ae ha. . of 
TTnma referrine us to the flaka tribe Uaxmavarka mentioned in an 


Mathura but had come to the 
ipinion, made probable by the 
Gorpiaios. The Macedonian 
in any inscription from India 
mentioned in records from the 
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Stef Konow 


Cf. J. Marguart, Eran^ahe ,p* 242. 


Notion of Time in Hindu Philosophy 

^'Wliat h Time? A mystery, a figment but all powerful! It 
conditions tlie exterior world, it is motion niarried to and mingled with 
the existence of bodies in space, and with the motion of these. Would 
there then be no time if there 'were no motion? Ifo motion if no time? 
Is Time a function of Space or Space of Time? Or are they identical?’^ 
Such must liave been the train of thougdits that passed through the mind 
of early thinkers when they set upon pondering ower the notion and 
function of Time. 

Thus the earliest expression of human mind on the notion of Time 
is a vague })ronouncement on the all-potverful character of Time. 
'‘Time drives as a horse with seven reins/ thousand eyed, unaging, 
possessing much seed. His wlieeLs are all beings. He brought the 
beings logetlier and duly encompasses them- Being the father, he 
becomes the son of them all. Than his, verily, there is no other bril- 
liance that is higher. Time generated yonder sky, Time also 
these earths. What is and what is to be stands out sent forth by Time. 
From Time came into being fbe w^aters. By Time the sun rises; in 
Time he goes io rest again. Time generated o{ old what is and what 
is to be/’* Such vague expressions did, no doubt, lead to more consis- 
tent and rational deliberations on the notion of Time. The later Hindu 
philosophers maintained Eahi (Time) as an independently existing 

Force and tliey gave the following reasoning: — 

'All perceptible things are perceived as moving, changing, coming into 
\^xistence and passing out of it. Tliey are produced and destroyed. There must 
be some Force or Power which thus brings them into existence and moves them 
ail. The things themselves cannot do it. There must, therefore, be something 
which make.s this movement, organisation and destruction of things possible. It 
is this something, this Power or Force, which is Kala. As it moves and changes 
things it gives rise to in the percepient the notioii^, With regard to those things, 
of past, present and future, of old and new.^ That:i>, itoUay/ it produces all 

^ 1 ^ I ) 

1 Ath/^rvchveda, suktas. XIX, 5B-54*. * ‘‘i ^ 

2 UptekSra «d 11,' /.''f ' 
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thoBe relations which are termed temporal and is in tfiis .sense only 'i’iine. It must 
be conceived as a Beality,^ because it cannot be shewn to he dependent for its 
existence upon anything, rather it is upon Kala (Time) that all naming uutl 
discrete things depend, in so far as they have movements and change, jt must 
be also a Reality which pervades the whole universe, that is to say, hnv, relations 
with all things that are moving and changing. In fact, it a Reality \^hieh 
relates things together in regard to their movements and changes, and thus 
enables a percepient to .sp^eak of some tilings as old, inul of others ns young, 
with reference to one another. Thus Kfda (Time) is a .Reality which holds 
together the sensible universe as it ever moves on In well-regnlate<] and ftCissoned 
cycles, and yet maintains that positional order which, for ever, obtains I eiw<H*ri 
its various inembersd^'^ 

Tlie Iliiidti philosophers further lu-oceeded to argute tliul iitiiinic 
Time is a non-entity olijeotively considered, being only a const rnc I ion 
of the understandiug (huddhi-nirmana) liased on the t‘elatioii of 
ludecedence and .sequenc.e, in the inemljets of ihe ifhetioniemd 

series are intuited to stand to one another. These ]dienonicnal cliangc- 
as intuited by us in the empirical consciousness fall into a series, which 
the understanding conceives as order in Time. ^'The Titne-series, ibeu'b 
says Sir B. N. Seal, ^Ts a schema of the iinderstandiiig for lepivsenring 
the course of evolution. The schema of the understnndiim* sutumwcucs 


‘ Xl, iq 7 . drcLvyattcinityatve vCiyuna vyahkyuie 
:: 4 Pm^tapoda^ 
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«iicl hence an atom must take more than one moment to change its 
position. Tlie motion of tluU mlheh is ahsolntely simple and without 
parts from one point in space to the next must he instantaneous, ami 
.■ouceived as the absolute unit of change (and therefore of time or 
k.mm). If this lie lield to he an irreducible absolute unit, it will 
rollow that wJiat u'e repre.sent as the Time-continuum is really’discrete. 
The l!vyaya-\ aisesika jihilosophy asserts the existence of Time (Kahi) 
as exiemling fi-om the past tlirougli tlie present to the endless futurity 
before us. Had liiere heeu no time we could have no knowledge of it 
ami fliere would be nothing to account for our time-notions associated 
uith all ebaiige.'. 1 be iSinpkliya stdiool did not admit the exis- 
leiice of any real Time; by it tlie unit of Kahi is regarded as the time 
taken by an aiom to traverse its unit of space. It has no existence apart 
trnm the atoms and tlieir movements- The appearance of Kdlo as a 
separate entity is a creation of our hiiddhi (Iniddhi nirmma) as it 
represents the ordei* or mode in whiidi the huddlit records it.s perceptions. 
Hut hilla in the Xyaya-k aise.sika Philo-sojiliy is regarded as a substance 
existing by itself. In accordance wirb the changes of things it reveals 
itself as past, present and future. The Sainkhya teachers regard 
lime as past, pre.sent and future inasmuch as they are the modes of the 
constitution ut the thing in its different manifesting stages of evolution 
(ndhron). Tiie Indian astioiiomers regarded Time as being due to the 
motion of the planets. These must all he eonlTa.ste'd with the Nyaya- 
Vai.se.sika eoncoption of Kfdn which is regarded as an all-peryadiug 
jmrtle.'S suli.-itanee which ajipears as many in association with the 
(dtanges related to it.** Time is of one dimemsion; two moments cannot 
co-exist: neither does any series of moments exist in reality. Order in 
Time is nothing but the l•elat■^oll of antecedence and sequence, between 
the moment tliat is and tlie moment that went just before. But only 
one moment, the preseul exists. Tbe future and the past have no 
meaning aparf from potential and sublatent phenomena. One, kind of , 
Irunsfonnatii)!! to whicb ti thing is subject is ^at iife changes from the 
potential to the a<dual, and from the actual to the sublatent. This, the 
Hindu 111 inkers called tlie ckauge of*, itiA'/ ‘'asl'f 
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opposed to tlie change of qtialitj (dhu ttna parindma) and the change diu^^ 
to duration or lajjse of time (anc^tluiparincuiuf)- The present is the 
mark of actuality, the future tlie mark of potentiality, and the past the 
mark of vsub-lateucy, in a phenomenon. Only one single moinent is actual 
and the whole uniTer.se evolyes in that one single juonient. Tlie rest is 
but potential or sublatent/ TijhajiabJiiksu points out that this does 
nut amount to a denial of Time, it means that Time has no leal ff)r 
objective) existence apart from the moment. But the latter is real, 
being identical with the unit of change in phenomena iginjapaii- 
mnnasya Lyujatra vacandi). But even this is real only for our 
empirical (relative) consciousness {ryutlhito darkina)^ which intuits the 
relation of antecedence and consequence into the evolving Keah 
{guims), in the stage of ^empirical intuition' {sain^Cu'd nirvikolpa- 
prajiid). The 'intellectual intuition' {nii-vivanl nirrikalpapmjnd), on 
tlie other hand, apprehends the Reals as tliey are, without the 
imported empirical relations of Space, Time ami Causality.** 

The Jaiiui philosophy also held the same view regarding finite and 
infinite Time, tliat is, Time measurable and immeasurable. It main- 
tains that Time {Kala) in reality consists of those innumerable particles 
whicb never mix with one anotlier, Imt which lielp the happening of 
the modification or accession of new ([ualities and the change (d quali- 
iies of the atonivS* Time {Kala) does non bring a})out the clianges of 
cpialities, in things, but just as dkdsa (etlier) helps interpretation and 
dharma (nature) motion, so also Kala (Time) helps the action of the 
transformation of new qualities in things. Time perceived as moments, 
hours, days etc*, is called samaya. Tliis is the appearance of tlie un- 
(‘hangeable Kdla (Time) in so many lorms. I\dl(f (Time) thus not only 
aids the modification of other things, hut also allows its own modifica- 
tions as moments, hours etc, It is thus a drarya (substance), and tlie 
moments, hours etc. are its parydyas (modifications). The unit of 
samaya is the Time required by an atom to traverse a unit of space by 
a slow movement.® 

7 Vide Pdtafvjatasutm, pada ill, 52. 

8 Sir B, N. Seal, Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. 

9 * JdT&vyasamgrahavrtii^ 19 - 20 . 
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III liuclcliii.siu lime is re^uided as a sul>jectiT6 6]i 
tlie concept (Kfdapnhhatti), hr «Jucli first and foreuu 
are distiiigiiislied in internal intiwiou. It is tlie sine 
sneces.sioii of mental .states."' Tlie Biuidliist plulosopl 
Time as only a coueept derived fioin this or that phen 
ia) states expre.ssed in .such plmises as, ‘temporal (at 
‘leniporal aspecis of matter’; (li) the phenomenal oecu 
hy siicli jihrase.- as ‘the jiast’ and ‘the future’, (c) 
■succession in an organism expres.sed hy ‘the time of 
and ‘the time of sprouting’; (d) tlie characteristic marl 
expressed hy ‘the tinu> of genesis’ and ‘the time of deca, 
tiou-s of phenomena expressed hy ‘the time of feeling’ i 
cog-nijting' ; (f) functions of heing expres.sed by ‘the t: 
amt ‘the lime of drinking’; (g) the inodes of po 
hy ‘the time of going' and ‘tlie time of stonnini'-’ : tli 
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The Fati of Patalipntra 


1 Wiindt, Yollmrpsvchologit, 3d, ed. 1911. Bd. L 

2 Westermarck, Bisiorg of Human Marrwge, vol 

3 1 'VFei3er^ Indian Litemiure^ pp. 196 fr. 

4 Jolly, wd SittCf 48. 
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amusement. Dancing, like priestliood, became a profession, and 
dancers, like priests, formed u caste. Tlie DevadM is botli a religious 
and professional dancer. Married to tlie gods, taught dancing by the 
Brahmins, ihey figure in religious ceremonies, their dances representing 
ilie life oi the god tbey are married to as well as the emotions of loTe 
they ex])er{ence for liim." Xrtu’s dance, and of the pre-Arya Siva, and 
(he reverent dance of the Devaclasi are in India a great symbol, ^^the 
clearest image of the acfivii-y of God, which any art or religion can 
.boast, of '’*.*** . 

The arelia^ological remains at Mohenjo-'Daro liave brought to light . 
many a female dancer of 3,000 BXk The accompanying dancer belongs 
io 3,00 B.Ck It was discovered by Mr. Jackson, late Principal of Patna 
College, and myself, at tlie Maiiryan level near Patna College, during 
excavations for tlie sewers of the Fniversity area. It is now exhibited 
in the Biixar and Pataliputra room in the Patna Museum. 

This terra cotta image is aliout 13 inches in height, 2 inches across 
tlie \Yaist and 4 inches across the skirt. For the technique of the face 
moulding', coanpare the 'Pataliputra laughing gifP excavated from the 
Maairyan level at Biilandibagh (Patna) by Dr. Spooner in 1912. For 
the bare breasts and ballet skirt, the Egveda description of IN'rtu recurs 
through the ages : 

peminsi rapafe yphlr ivdporyixife vaha iisreva barjaham'' 

Rgveda, I, 92, 4. 

Sayana comments : 

^'Nrtilr ira nrtyanfl yosid iva peiamsi Tilpan4imaltat mrvaiv^ 
dar.htnlyani rtlpdni adhivcipcite sxHitmany adhxham ddiamyati voJcsoh 
savhlyam urcihpHtdeidyx apovnxife aniicchtid/itdiu hciTOii, 

"Like yrtu, a dancing girl, carefully putting on her person vest, 
ments to attract the eyes of all, bares her breast/' 

"A good education", Plato declared in the /Laws , his most 
mature work, "consists in knowing how to sing and dance^ well . 
According to- an ancient Chinese maxim One may judge of a king by 
the state of dancing during his reigi/C The lov4mt,;ff 

"" ■" ' ■ ■ ‘-f ■■■■' ; . 

5 Eothfeld, Women of India, eh.., 

6 Ooomaraswaifly, If he Dance of , 
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k . Baxehji-Sasthi 


The Monetary System of the Moghul Times 



1 Prof. M. Collins, formerly of Sautinikel 
daiiima, finally 


Tlie startini^ poijit of the luodevii Indian monetary .system is tlie 
silver rupee, wei^Iiing* one. tola^ or 178 gTains. It was firs! coined by 
Sber Sbab during bis short rule of the Dellii empire, 1540-45. He also 
ini 1-0(1 iu?ed a (*opper coinage liased on the dam, a piece wtngbiiig about 
rSOO grains, tliis being tlie firsf sj/stemafic use of that metal for coinage 
1,0 India. 

The Ain-i-Akhffri contains a very elaborate accouni of Akbar’s coius 
wliicli were closely modelled after Slier Shalds. The dam as described 
in that place, weighed 5 tankas, wliicli comes to a0()-2.2 grains. It men- 
tions that the dim was formerly called pysah and also hcdfooly. It 
also gives the divisions of the diim : 

adhelah ... 1/2 dam 

potvlah (pa ola) ... -• ... 1/4 

1 / g 

dfanree J- ... i, o 

Dam .seems to be an Tiulian word, peidiaps in some way conneeted 
with tamra copper.* Tlie word occnrs frequently in tbe Ain-i-AM,a>-i. 

The revenue of the whole empire, curiously, is not given 
m rupees, but always in. dams. In other places, where accounts are 
inserted, they are mostly in dam,s, if .smaller amounts. In a few ins- 
tances the figures given are in three columns, rupee.^, dams, and 
vhiteeU (l/2o of a dam). 

The word ppsah or paiw was originally the name of a weight, ^ 

which, as it seems, had come with the Moghuls from Central Asia. 
According to Schuyler, Tashltent has the following weights: The 
batman (about 374 Ih. avoirdupois) is divided into 04 Uduirilh, of about ^ 
of lb., .subdivided into 80 paisas each, of a little more than one ounce 
each. The mishl-al is again one quarter of a patsa. ; 1 = 


1. Lilt; -j. - * ' i 

lu tl„ Mvlv Moglml monetary eystem tjrere »«r« Ml dims to a 
n.pee. Tl.e eoppet yal™ ot the 40 «"»«• -’<■> 
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about § of the face value. 4.0 luiutea dauis wciiild ueigh 2 11^ 728 
Troy (40x30{>-22 gT. = 12248*8 gr.b The fai‘e value (O: ihh miumut 
co])per pieces was one' rupee, or one silver iolo. etpia] tu ^raiiH 

of luinted silver. 

The modern pice pieces of India, the lineal desceiulauf (jI ihe qiuirier 
's time, weigh 78 gTaiiis. making a total of 812 pTains for 
theoretical nioclern dutn, Bii'f as the looderii ciiiTeiicy 
to.the rupee (they are milly Imuaei 


ilfrm of Akbar 
an imaginary or 

has only 04 of these copper piece; 
of course their total weigdit will equal only the weighi ot IfJ «o‘ tlic old 
copper dams, snaking their lueial value dd iliey were pint* cop]a*rd only 
as 2: 5 to the value of the rupee. Tlie efMisiaUiW of liie^e Indian copper 
weights witli the exception of delmngirh temptu*ary iin'rtnused weigliis, 
these 81- centuries, is a reinarkalde phenomenon in the histt>ry of 
coinage, only equalled ]>y tlie (‘oosiant wtdght <d the silver rupee itself 
during this long period of time. The change in the rciativo value of the 
silver rupee to its coi^per coins is another iinportani fact. 

It -would seem that in the two systems, the ancient l:hl sy^ieiu of 
Akbaihs (really the ratio is .1 : lOd, viz. 1 rupee* m Ibll quarter dams) 
time, and the modern ratio of 1 : (14 of modern pit*tn we !nne two diverg- 
ing streams of mimenition, of which the seemingly nmre nnalern type 
is really the older. Or, it may also be possilde, that the 1 : Ii4 syrttem 
is borrowed, while the other type may date back to an ancient iiion(4ivry 
system based on Kauris as sole currency. 

The old Bengali system of designating fracfitmal values o'f the 
rupee seems a mixture and compronH>e of both systems. 

The modern pice in Bengali numeration is expressed in the follow- 
ings way, d tunes four Indus, or five gunduA, A fgujdu usually co]i- 
sidered as au old gi'oup figure, n sort of primitive dozen, ccniHisling of 
four units,' This is correct, Imt it is nol the whole story. Kudu, what- 
ever the origin of the word may be, in the above cited caw means a 
group of four, for n modern pice is the et|uivaleiit of HI) kauris, h times 
four kadds^ 6x4x4. 

dearly in this ease cannot mean a simple of four, 

bul must mean a large gmid/( of 4x4— ifi. Tlie above instance is taken 
from an original Bengali manuseript, dated 180!l BJi or 1802 A.D. 
(Mitra, Typm of Early Pmse, €aleutta, 1922), 
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X^vo iiistciiicc.s tiio ioiunl on tli© shiuo p3^6j ’wL.gi'g c 
as tixe exact e(iuivaleut ot gnijdu, ari.l rice vemi. If , 
Hi, then gcinilfi lunsl also mean 10. 

This opeiLs up rather intere.stijig vistas into tJie 
tary systems of older India. Tirst of all the nne.sH 


Clearly, ilie pre.seiit amia in Beiigaili account stands for the older 
(Ifiiji, wliich wa.s tlie original unit of which the pice, or the old pai or, 
ilte i)owla]i of Aldan’s time is the (piarter. I am not wiyiug that the 
ainiu is tlu> numerical e(juivalent of tlie dam, because we liave seen that 
iliere were 4H drnus, or 100 quarter dfm. to the rupee, while now the 
rupee conuiins only (i4 (piarter dams or pice. In other words, the 
])resent iiice lia.s to do the seiwme and he the fictional or 
nominal eipiivulent of 2i of the previous quarter dams. But never- 
thele.s.s, ilio modern pice is treated as a fraction of the anna, rvhile at 
file .same time, tlie way it is written in Bengali acciounts, clearly indi- 
cates the ]>ice us the liigliest surviving aggregate of the ancient Kauri 
sy.stem, naming tlie pice as 5x4x4 Kauris, a total of 80 Kauris. 
Thus al.so the system of weights by whicli the diim of Ahbar’s time 
weighed five lad/ias, has had it.s place in the further development of 
the system. Somehow the factor fire enters in the make-up of both 
modern widghts and also in some of Ihe other older monetary systems. 
Hi tarr oi' viss = S() cash make one faiuun or gallee, while 5 fanama 
make one rupee, according to one of tlie Soutli Indian monetary sys- 
tems, now olisolete. 

A maund is 40 seers. .V seer is 80 tolas, while a seer contains four 
pans, or (piarters and each jiao splits again into four chataks, or 16 
cliat.dcs to ihe seer. Thus also liere the five enters in a factor in the one 
.system, but not in the other. A seer ia 5x4x4 tolas,, but a se^, is 
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ecjui valent to one Siki, or tour annus, is exactly the same number as 
ike total bundles ot straw in a Kalian, namely 1280. 

According" .to Cunniugliain ([noted by k. El. aleli, in his 
Coinage of Nepal, the ancient standard of weights for Clipper eooi> 
in. India was a weight also called Pan Phe old Kursapana) of approxi- 
mately 144 grains, wliich makes the 178, or 18h grains of the later 
silver rujiee equal to 1-| Pan iji weigld . 

How pi(‘e was considered in llu' ITth cenlnry we learn from 
Taveiiiier. They were woidh anywhere from 40 to oti pice to ilic 
rupee, accoNling to ihe greater or snutller (hsianvv from copper nnne.iy. 
An interesting reason fcji* unwillingjiess or inability of govern- 
tnents to use copper as a monetary standard was its coiu]>arative 
great weight, unhandy in iransix-irtation. 

A counterpart to this (diservatioo of the shrewd French jeweller, 
is wliat he tells us about Kauris. Near the seaeoast the ordinary stan- 
dard of eighty to the pice prevailed. Farther inland one could get 
much less per pice, at xigra only oO, or oo. He also mem ions tlial 
Kauris were imporied to America, ‘to serve instead of inoneyh 
It would he interesting* to know where in America, and how long 
Kauris were used as small currency? ^lost likely in the ]Hj.riiu,us of 
vSoiitli America near the Oaribbian. Prof. A. K. 8arkar in the IHQ., 
Dec., 1931, has an excellent article on tin* ('oens and Weightn of 
Ancient 1 ndia^ He admits the im[>ossibility of a(.‘counting for the dis- 
crepancies of tlie various ancient standards given. 

It is the opinion of this writer that the only safe starting point is 
ufforded by the coinage of Miiliammadan times, working backward in 
our investigations froju tlie known and actually existent, io those 
standards of pre-Muslim limes of which in most cases only tlie lists 
remain. 


G. L. SCHAXZLIX 
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li is admitted on all liands tliat in ancient times the Indian 
sculptors executed tlieir work in aocordance with the rules prescribed by 
the (5astras. A thoroug*!! knowledge of these canons enables one to 
determine the real identity of a paidicular image. The di.s<!Overy of a 
large numb.er of sculptures is reported annually in the publications of 
the Arehasologdcal Department but many of them have net yet been 
properly identified. I hare selected a few of them for study in the 
following jiages. Dj’. Spooner reports tlie discovery of a peculiar stone 
image in a mound close to Shabkadar, on the Momand frontier, North 
Western Frontier Provinces. He remarks tliat' “the sculpture re- 
pre.sents a goddess with four arms which fact at once invests it with 
unu.sual interest, for figures witli more than two arms are almost 
unknown in rTandlmj'a art. Fiifortunately the upper pair of arms are 
lost, but tlie lower ones bold a spear and a well defined wheel res- 
pectively, while the peculiarly Greek nature of the drapery is a further 
point of intere.st.” 

Hr. Y. A. Smitli. lias brought this sculpture in the lime light by 
illustrating’ it iji bis well known Hixtorij of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon (first ed. fig. TS). He reiterates in it the remarks of Dr. Spooner, 
and adds iliat^ “a striking and at present unique illustration of the 
progressive Indiauization of the foreign types is afforded by the recent 
discovery, near Shabkadar, on the Momand frontier, of a standing 
headless female figure with four arms, executed more or less 
in Gandhara style, witli drapery described by Dr. Spooner as being 
specially Greek in character. The upper arms have been lost; the two 
lower ones hold respectively a spear and a wheel. The drapery seems 
to me to be treated in an extremely formal manner, and I think the 


1 AMASl., Frontier Circle, 19OS-O0,.pi.4. • ■ 
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tion and only the upper left arm h broken). The object held by ike 
goddess in her lower left hand is not o spear bur a aada (club). 
Similar object is held by a Yisiui image at Ivaimrak, which is evideiiflv 
a gadd,^ As against Dr. Spooner's remark that the toiir-armerl 
goddess in Cxandhara sculpture is alinosi uiiknowii, it may be pointed 
out that the four-axmied god was not unknown to the people of that 
locality in that age. A large number of Eaiiiskabs coins, discovered in 
the Punjab and the aSrcrthAVest Frontier Ib’oviiK'es, liear effigy of the 
four armed Siva/^ 

The image under review holds eoki-a (discois) in tlie right lower* 
hand and a padma (lotus) in. the right upper. The lotus is .iniiclt 
damaged. Its stem still remains in ])erfect condition. She carries 
gada in her left lower hand. The object in lire left upper hand cainioi 
be determined as the hand itself has disappeared. Tt may be siiggesied 
that it carried savkha (conch-shell). Tlie goddess stands facing front 
on a lotus capital. Her face and liead are badly damaged. She wears 
a beaded necklace, armlets, and bracelets. The armlets and bracelets 
are identical witli those worn by the female figures of tlie Andhra and 
Kushan period. Slie wears a thick garment whi<di liangs from tin* 
waist down to the feet. The upper part of the body is f*overed with a 
thin piece of cloth. The lower garment has the conventional draperv 
like that in the early Gandhara .sculpture. The goddess has ilie pose 
and gait of a purely Hellenic sculpture. The image is evidently the 
work *of Gandhara School and may he assigned to tlie early part of the 
2nd centxxry A.D. 

I am inclined to identify the goddess with. Vaisnavl^ the consort 
of Visnn. Mr. Gopinath Eao states that Yaisnavi has four arms. Hhe 
carries ianhlia in her riglit lower Jurnd, cahra in the right upper, 
gada. m the left upper, and padrna in the left lower liancl." There is 
a sculpture of Yaisnavi in the Bharat Kala Bliaraii, Benares, holding 
padma in the riglit lower, gada in the right upper, cahn in the lefi 
upper, and mukha in the left lower hand. Th.e image under discussion 
carries in its hands carlm, padma, smVkha (?), and gadtk Yaisnavi 

■ 3 Smitk, op. tit,^ Fig. 142. 

4 Tndo-Scythinn. Coin», l)y Cfunningham, PI. XVIII, Nos. 4 and 5. 

5 Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. 1, part 11, p. 385. 
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attributes of Vismi. Our image holds the attributes 
s found ill t])e Purusottaiiia -variety of Visim.® The { 
’kra- by tlie rim. Thougli it is unusual, it is not unco 
nnakathi Yisnu image also holds the cakra bv tl 


This image of Yaisuavi is the earliest known specimen of its class. 
It is invested with special interest as it suggests that the cult of Yisnu 
like the cult of Siva was prevalent in the North Western Frontier of 
iijtliu as early as the .2nd century A J). 

During t,h.e year 1905*-G Dr. Bloch discovered a number of stucco- 
figures at the base of the Maiuyar inatha, a little temple at Rajgir, in 
Bihar/ All of tJieiu are interesting* both from iconogTaphical and 
urtisiic point of view. One of them is a male figure standing to 
front. He has four urnrs the fore i)art of the front two hands being 
brokei). The right lower liand is placed on the shoulder of a male 
figure and the left lower on the slioulder of a female figure. He wears 
a mnhUa (crown), ImrnakuiuMa (ear-3*ing), keyura (armlet), mlayii 
(bracelets), and a garland made of flowers, which hangs up to the knee. 
He also wears a tight fitting transparent loin-cloth. A piece of cloth 
tucked up g'oes across iiie middle of his thighs and is tied in a knot to 
his left. Tlie attending male figure to- the left has a cakra behind his 
Jiead. His long hairs are tied in a knot on his head. He wears an ear- 
ornament, necklace, bracelet and a loin cloth. He has two arms. The 
light hand holds an uncertain object, and the left one is placed on his 
thigh. The female figure to the right has also long hairs tied in a knot 
oil the head. She has ornaments like those of the male attendants, and 
lias the additional ornaments of armlet and anklet. Her transparent 
wearing* garment hangs up to her ankles. She has two arms. Her 
right hand holds an indistinct object. She stands in a tribhanga pose. 

Dr. Bloch identifies the principal image witli Banasura, and re- 
marks that ''Krsna once had a fight with this demon, because he had 
refused the hand of his daughter to the divine hero,! and it was in this 


B Agni ciiapt. XLVIII; v. 9. ■ . -y ■ 

7 IconoQTdphy of the Buddhist oMd^ Boulpt%tes ifi the 

Museum, H. XXm. , . , , t .iH-j ■ ^ ^ ^ " 

8 AliASi., 19054)6. B. 104. . ' 
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figlit tliat Banasiira lost two of liis ]jaii(ls'\’^ In the recently piiolished 
volume of the Arcliaeological Survey of Liuda,^ A!aUia\i M. ]!•.. 
Kuraishi supports Mr. Bloch’s view. But ai ihe same time he Uiakes 
an alternative suggestion and remarks ihat the image ]H‘ol>ahly 
represents. Siva. 

The identification of ihe image with Bana.'.uin or Siva is luitaiialde. 
Bana liad thousand arms, all of wliich. were severed hy Krsua in 
battled^ But the image under discuission lurs hour arms and only the 
front two ai'e broken, wliicdi Dr. Bloch, j-egurds as ^severeil. 

I am inclined to identify the principal figure as Tasudeva. Yasii- 
deva has. variety of forms. He is generally represented with hnjv arms 
carrying sonlilui, calmi, gtuld and padma. But stuneiimes iltese attri- 
butes are represented in human form in order io signify that they have 
life and force behind them. Ilivuldri Y )-a(akl>(intj(i narrates iliai 
Vasudeva may liold padma in liis right upper hand, and thi^ right lowin' 
hand may be placed on the head of Gadadevi, a female iigiue re|ij’eseni- 
ing gudd. The left xipper hand holds mSiJiha^ and the left louer hund is 
placed on the head of a cah-apurupi , a male representing rokro. Cokro- 
pu}'i{hpi holds a cuinam. He lias a big belly, (hidadevi liolds too a 
cdmcim. Between the legs of Vasudeva may he seated the gmldess Kurils 
touching his feet with her hands. Yasudeva should he adoviicd with 
kundalu (ear-ring), ahgada (bracelet and armlet), kaushfhho (siecklaee), 
loin-cloth, and garland of flowers hanging up to the navel. ]d\pjffmdrfti- 
2)aricag(d^ illustrates an image answering to tlie ah(,ve‘ dtr-^oripi ion. 

The image under discussion lias almost all tlie chai'aoierisi ics des- 
cribed above though there are differences in detail. Tlie central figure 
wears a crown, ear-ring, bracelet, armlet, n^.‘klace, loin-elm Ii, garland 
of flowers hanging up to the knee. The aiteuding figure io the .right of 
the God is evidently Cakradeva who has a eaktd behind liis liead. The 
attending figure to his left is- GudadevI, wdio holds an uncertain object 


9 MIASI., 1905-06, p. 104 & PI. XL. Fig. ‘2, 

10 VoL LI, p. 132, Fig. 88. 

11 Yatra yiiddham abbud ghoram Hari-Samkarayor niaiiau/ 
r . Oliinnam sahasram baimnam yatra Banasya cakrina// 

Visnu Furanaj cb. XXXiT, v. 8, 

12 VimumuTUi-^pancaya by B. B. Kavyatirtlia Yidyavinoda. 
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ill Iier the Gadatlevi ilhistrated in the Vimumilrtti- 

parianj,!. Hiii ilie position of the attending figiu’es does not answer to 
the rules laid down in tlie V niUikhamJit. According to. this -authority, 
us it has heeii rei'erred to ahove, (ladadevi should stand to the right ot 
Vasudcva and the fakradeva to Jiis left. But this, rule regarding tlie 
]iositi(iU of these aitending tigurea is not meticulously followed, ihe 
Tisiiu iiiiagv at Laksiuantikathi, iii the Dacca District, has GadadevI 
and CakrapuTu.sa to his left and right respectively. Hence there- can 
ii.ardl\- lie any doubt that our image is anything else than Vasudeva. 

The image of tliis type is very rare. It belongs to the eai4y Gupta 
Jieriod. It has higli artistic merit. Tlie God is sunk in deep metlite- 
tion. A ii'imsceiHleiital beauty mingled with child-like simplicity is * 
emanating from his fac.e. The artist lias finished the modelling ' with ;; 
fell city. 

In the i-ecently published volume of the Memcirs of the Arehaeolo- 
gical .Survey,'' Mr. E. D. Banerji has made observations on- the 
Brahmanical sculpture, lying in tlie Chausat ' Yogini temple at 
Bheraghat, near luhbalpore. Central Provinces. Mr. Cunningham" 
and Dr. Blocld" also noticed tliem before him. A large number of those 
image.s have not yet been satisfactorily identified. 

nb Cue of them is a four-armed goddess which Mr. Banerp desig- 
M .. da..ci..g Though the heod and the tore-,a,t ot 

, 1.0 a,->»e ot the deitu are n.iesing, it ia not altogether d,v»ted 
„t intei-eat. Devi is in a dancing mood. She neats a transpatont 
garmont n-hieh hangs d.nn up lo the anile. There an a (cook) 

to her right, carved in the ha* slab, a tittle above the pedestal, an a 

iRnnan iigiiro, badly worn on?, to liei left. 

Kuikuta is known as an attendant oi Knmat. (ESrttrkeya) and h.s 
consort Enmiri. M-ga** ‘ta* KntnM should 

13 ./ «« i. ».< 

PI. xxxn. ■ ' ■■ ■ . c 

ie Oirik, 1 

18 Chapter GGIiXI, n. ^ j, ^ ^ 
p-'387., . ‘ > , 
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attributes, like those of Eiimara. Her veliicle is 3Ia}/rira (peaeoek). 
She wears necklace, armlets and red-cloth. Slie carries in lier liaiuls 
hlla and hiHuta. Mr. G. K. Eao (piotes that Ivninarl may have Umv 
arms; she carries kikti and huHuhi in two, the uiljer two in 

abhaya and vamdn pose. Her vehicle is a peacock. The image inider 
review does not show^ a peacock as her vehicle, but Iier avSsoeiatioH with 
a Jmkkufa leads me to identify her witli KiiniarT. 

Mr. E. T). Baiierji assigns this sexilptiire to the Kiishau period. 
Bxit the transparent garment tuid the unesiaggeraied hip ol' tlie goddess 
suggest that it is a work of the (xnpia period. 

(ii) A slab represents a four-armed goddess. All the luinds of the 
goddess are mutilated except the left lower, whicdi carries aji indisiniet 
object. The go-ddess is sealed in a suklulHuna pose. 11 ei* right leg is 
pendant and is placed on a lotus. Her left leg is drawn in frtjni of liejo 
The goddess wears a crown ear-ornament, necklace, arinlels, 1)raeeleis, 
and anklets. There is a swan in front of lier, looking to right. 

Swan is the vehicle of botli Briilinii and Sarasvuii, tlie consorts of 
Brahma. Devi, Matsya, and Ayni narrate that Brabmi has 

four faces, four hands, and a swan as her vehicle. Saraihlyilalai-bnA m 
lays down that Sarasvaii carries rv/n.7, rcsaiw, piitdier of nectar, and a 
book in her hands, and she lues a swan as lier vehicle. Muimsa lui.'> swan 
as her vehicle but she must always be as.sociuted with snakes. I am in- 
clined to identify the goddess as SarasvutL 8ite cannot be Brilhml as 
she has only one face. Brahmi is always de^cj-ibed as 4Uic having four 
faces, 

(iii) A slab representing a four-armed goddess liears the imscri])- 
tion Yirendri. Three out of her four arms are missing. The ilgiii 
upper hand, which is in perfect condition, holds a k'hcujga (sword), 
the butt of wdiich only noxv 3‘emains. The goddess assumes a tierce look. 
She wears a head-dress made of skull, nugufumi, (necklace of serpents)^ 
armlets, bracelets, and anklets. She is seated in a sukhmana pose. 
Her left foot is placed on a dead man lying down, and her right leg 
rests on the back of a lion. There is an emaciated figure seated to her 


.B > I>6rl .F*, eliap, L, vs. A and 2, p. 191; MaUya F., Oh. OCliXI 

I and 25, p. 904; Agni F.^ Ch. LI, vs. 18 and 19, p. 102. 
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The Kfilihl Pumiia"^' narrates that Fgra-Tara has four arms and 
is swarthy in pnmplexion. 81i> is adorned with garland of slaiils in her 
head and necdc. She carries Iduujga in her right upper hand, camam 
in iiie rigdit lower, larho (’dogger) in the left upper, and Idiarpara (bowl 
or skull) ill tlie left lower. Slie wears a jafn (malted hair) in her head, 
and her brernt is graced wu’ili a nfigodulra. Her liip is covered with a 
iiger's skin. Hlie is fearful in appearance and is engaged in licking a 
corpse, ][er lefi. leg is ploced on the chest of a dead liuman body and 
her right one rest*- on Hie liar-k of a lion. 

I>erl l^Ktdrja"' relates {hat Bahnnlpa is seated on a man. She 1ms 
iwo arms, carrying Iliac] ga and ^ala. According to the same authority, 
Yiinala is adso seated on a man, carrying in her hands pearl, aksasUfm 
0‘osary) and ha manclala (small water vessel) A” 

Tlie image under review has a general agreement with TJgra Taru as 
described by the Kaliha Parana. Hence I am inclined to identify her 
as such. 

n*v) To the left of the above-mentioned image is a slab representing 
a four-armed goddess. An inscription on the pedestal designates lier 
os Thakirii. Tlie goddess has four arms all of which, except tlie left front 
are missing. She wears a crown and is seated on a camel. 

Devi PumnaP narrates that Vikata has long arms carrying pclm and 
danda. Slie has a dreadful ap])earauce and is seated on a camel. 

As there is no sign of dreadfulness in the face of this image and as 
no other goddess is known to have camel as her vehicle, l am inedined to 
identify tlie image with Yikata.”^ 


20 KilUka Ch. LXL 21 Devi Puram, Qh. L, vs. 7 and 8. 

22 Ihhi., vs. 41 and 42. 2^ vs. 24-31. - 

24 The inscriptions on tlie images in the Ohansat Itogini temple are engraved 
in a careless manner. Borne of the images only ar© inscribed. This suggests 
that originally it was not the intention of the ; sculptors io' inscribe them. In 
later times somebody with imperfect knowledge ^ the .Brahman ical iconography 
seems to have put these labels on them. That -the imaghs^^ were '^erected in pur- 
suance of the rules of iconogivaphy;^ already ’ kilawu ^ of no doubt. 

But some of the mamefe -assigned god-dess^v^eiBpt^fo^^hddh ^ 

literature. They are peculiar and are not/ after "at, ^Sanskrit. But the identity ^ 
of the images, bearing these peculiar inscriptions^ can be known with the help 
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(y) a slab to the right of TTgra Tara is insf:ri])ed as ITianendrl. The 
])riiicipal image is a four armed goddess. All the liands of the goddess 
are broken. The goddess wears a crown, ear-ring, armlets, necklace, 
waist band, anklets, and garland of flowers. She is seated in a 
svllmsana imse. Her pendant right leg is placed on a demon lying 
helow and her left leg is drawn in front of her. Over her head is a 
many-hooded snake. On the pedestal are seated one male and one female 
figures to the right of the goddess, and a male only fo her left, all 
worshipping her. 

I do not find any clhyana answering to the ahove de>criptioii. 
Kdlika Pvrcina (ch. LXXVI) states that Malitimdyd came out hursiing 
tliroiigli the »5ivalinga. As soon as tlie Devi sprang up, the splif-n]j 
Lihga was converted into three figures Bliairava, Bhairavi, and Hemka, 
Tlie Devi is very beautiful. Her breasts are well-developed, llcr 
liands are in varada and abhaya pose. She is seated on. a demojK 

Maliainaya and Lsvari are tlie consorts of Siva. Den ihirdria lay> 
down that jatd, uvukufa, candra, and sarpa are the ornaments of Isvain. 
Makandeya tells us that Mahesvari, who is seated on a Imll. 

has bracelets of serpents. Siva has serpents as the ornaments of Iris 
head. It is a general maxim of the IIliiclu Sastras that the female 
counterpart of every god has the same attributes as the latter. 

The image, referred to above, should be identified witli Midiaiuaya. 
Though Kdlikd Purdna does not mention, the snake as tlie nnunnent of 
the Devi, its association with her is not in any way unusuah .^he l)ei.ng 
a consort of Siva. 

The only other goddess which, lias serpent as her oi‘naiue.iits is 
Manasa. But Manasa is never known to have been seated on a demon. 


of the rules of iconography. I liave identified ahove some of them. A iemaio 
counterpart of Ganesa is labelled as Sri-Aiuginl. Mr. K. T). .Bauorjee riglitly 
suggeKsts that the image* ought to have been described as '‘Ganesanh’' ple/noirs; 
Arch. S., I, No. 23, p. 85). An image of Mahisamaridim is inscribed as Teramha 
(ihid.^ p. 87). A female counterpart of Narasindia and that of Agni are labelled 
respectively as Simha vSimha (ibid., p. 90), and Ehani (l/cic ifep. Arch, S. i., 
E., Circle, 1907-9, p. 18), They ought to have been described as LaksmI, and 
Bvaha. The etymology of the words Ekadi of Ejari, Thakini and Thakini are 
not known, 

5“ .25 Markai^eyo, Devi Mahatmya, Chapter LNXXVIII, v, 15. 
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(vi) A slab represents a seated boar-lieuded female figure. She 
]j.as four arms, tlie forepart of all of- -which are broken. Her pendant 
right leg is placed on an animal lying down. Mr. Bloch suggests that 
tlie head of ilie goddess is- dhat- of a boar, : but tlie animal is an 
antelope, Mr. K. 1). Bauerji expresses his doubt about the identifi- 
cation of the animal as an antelope.-^ According to Mr. Ctinniugham 
llie goddess lias a cow's head, and the animal on the pedestal is a 
cuw.""^ There can be liiile doubt that the head of the, goddess is that 
of a. boar. The animal on the pedestal appears to be a buifalo. The 
slab contains an inscription which Mr. Bloch reads as ^elmcU, 
Mr. Gunningliam as "ErurV or and Mr. B.. D. -Banerji as 

^ErudV.^^^ Jsone of these words is found in the Sanskrit Dictionary. 
But it is not very difficult to determine the plausible identify of the 
goddess. Mafstja Purdna narrates that Vaifilii, the consort of Varaha 
incarnation, should be seated on a bufialo. She should carry gadd and 
ailira, Devi Furamd- states that Yaivasvati, the daughter of Siirya, 
has a face like tliat of a boar. She is seated on a buffalo'. She should 
be drinking from a skull. She holds a danda in her hand. There is 
anotlier female sculpture in the Chausat Togini temple which has a 
boar's head, and wliich is inscribed as 'Varahi'. We can therefore 
reasonably identify the image under discussion with Vaivasvati. 

The inscriptions on the pedestal of the images in the Oausat 
Yogini temple, are of the cluiracter of those of -the. . 11th century A.D. 
The images themselves must liave been erected previous to that. 

To all the images described above, are attached great iriiportance 
specially from the standpoint of iconography. Some are rare and some 
are the only specimens of their classes. A few of them have high 
artistic merits.'^' 

DhIHKXDBA OHAXBliA GtANGXJLI 

AltAHL, E. Circle, 1907-8, p. 17, No. 8. . , . 

27 Mem. Arch. H. 1., No. 23, p. 89 (No. 71); cf, PI. XXXII, a.' '' 

28 voi. IX, p. 68, No. 52, 

29 ARAHl., E. Circle, 1907-8, No. 8, p. 17.- ■ ^ i 

30 ABL, vol. IX, No. 52, p. 68. ' - 

31 Mem. Areli. B. J., No. 23, No. 74, p, 89. 

32 Ch. vs. ^30-31. /'"/'^^‘::y;a3^Ch^,TOLXL . 

* I'.amJhdehted to Mr. 'N. • some 

valuable suggestions, when writing this paper. 

MABCH, 1933 ^ 



{Based on Haviblmcl nd s Al)lii^am(nj(lJ(Uidkara-alokil and the 
Jhdlca rl.ni t?a i isdhastilal-prajna/nlra ni ifd~s u Inn 


TJie present arti(*.le .has fur its aim tlie elucidat iuu of the term 
>hln}jatd, as iiiterin'eted In' the Madlivamika soliuul of the Bud<lJjists. 
It forms a part of my xinalysis of (lie 8 piiiU'ipal suhjeets and the 70 
topics of file of the Abhisamayalainkara of Maitreya-Asah^’a."' The 
subject dealt with at present refers to the first ('liaider of the 
Aldiisamayalainkara (Sa)aYnd;kdra-‘}ylatd--atlliikflr(f), to its 9th lopic^ — -the 
action of Aeeiiimilatioii (of the factors foi* 1].ie atiaiiimeiii of Enligljien- 
iiient by the Bodhisattva ; samhlidni-ijratipatfi), ami more particularly 
to the Bodlusattvaks Accumulation of "Wisdoin {jhfina-mmbluita^ 
Abliisam. Karika I 47a. contains only the word jndnain). This Accu- 
nmlation of Wisdom represents the cog'nitioii of the principle of 
.ih7//,ycfY7==Xon-sxi))stantiality or Eelativity— in its various aspects by 
the Bodhisattva on his Path, llie siil)ject, wliicdi is only pointed, to 
in the Karika, by a single word is discussed in fh'iail in the Ahhisa- 
mti3' alanikara-uloka of ITarihliadi'a. e (pujic the . t'o,rresj>f>iuling’' 

passages of the said wmrk (atrcording to the MS. of lb‘of. F. Minaev, 
nO'W in j)ossessioii of the Public Lil).r‘ary at liOJiingrad), along w'ith its 
Tibetan translation (Tangyur, M])0. YI, Peking Edition). 

The classification into 20 As])ecfs 1ms been made by 

H a r i b h a d r a (as well as by his predecessors) in accordance with 
the P a li c a v i in s a t i s a li .a s r i k a-p r a j h a-]) u r a ni i i a- 
siitra. The passages of the latter are quoted and trajishued in 
the foot-notes, in order to show tlie full concordance between the te.xts. 

For otlier works as for instance in tlie M a d h y a n t a-v i b li a h g a 

of M a i t r e y a “ A vS a n g a, i n I) i n n a g a 

A s t a s a h a s r i k a^p i n d a r f h a etc. we have 10 or 18 aspects 

maiysk has, W undertaken for publication in the Oaieutta Oriental 


, flj Beries. 


A f^ind.i/ of flic Twciitij A^pedii of >^iViyat4 


in 



[Tg\ MT)0. Y.L (591). 1-2] ch4a sfofi-padiid rnmn-pa’-^li-rm-nt Mi yin 

feJuh-lta-i<te. 7 i(ifi-/;i (]fi07i-i>o^>)dffMi-sogs-2Hi-nHmit-hji ran-hiin ther- 
ztig-lu-giias-pa daft Jjjitj-pa-mci-yfii-pahi-phyir nnnstoh-pa-ii.id-do^ 

1 Int. The nature (of the internal elements) which is that of being neither 
eternal nor evanescent (in the ultimate sense). Cf. Pane, quoted m note 8. 

2 z^ildhyafniikaitain bluivCinCnn or vco^tuiidni^ 

3 Pane., I. 213 b. 5 6.— r/e-/a nan-sfon-pa-fud gan ze-na. nan-gi chos'£es-hya- 
hn.,,; W7V/ finii rna-ha (Inii. fOia dm). Icp dafi. Im. dan. yid-de. ((ofiiuli ,s;C 


of mluyaid m ilie iuiniT)er usually adiiiitied (cf, Maliavyiitpatti 
§ 37), The last four forms wliicli appear i.u the raiicaYipiBatiBulrnsrika 
are evidently later additions. 

A.s regards the translation of the term ^iiViyafd by ^Relativity ^ 
it lias heen first adopted by Prof. Th. Steberbatsky in his Conception 
of Ihiddhiat Alrrdna. Ohjeetions liave been raised against this render- 
ings It is liowever in any case correct if we take the term from the 
standpoint of the Madhyamika school (as in the Ahliis. filoka, 
Haribhadra is a Madhyamika, since he heloiigs to' the Yogficara- 
Madhymika-svatantr-ikas). In tlm Tibeta.n Commentaries it is especially 
pointed to the fact that the term shlnyafd has the same meaning as 
pcatnya-mmotpuiU wliicli latter term in the Madhyamika interpreta- 
lion lias the meaning of Relativity. This is mOvSt eloquently confirmed 
by the ^dokn of Nagarjiina^s Lokatita-stava : 

m m h I 

‘^h'lnyatd means for thee (0 Buddha) the principle of Dependent 
Origination (i.e. Functional Interdependence or Relativity). There are 
no in depen de.Dt (non-relati ve) entities.— Such is the unequalled lion’s 
roar!” 

Tlie 20 aspects of Relat.ivity are as follows: — 

I. The Sahjeefirc Relaiiciiif. We liave this aspect in consfi- 
deration of tlie (lialecti{*al nature^ of tlie faculty of vision and the 
remaining internal faculties. — 

[Abhis.rilo.kri, MS, 70 b. 6-8. ] 



WB 


II. The Objective Melatirifi/. We liave i\u 
just tlie same nature of the external elements, a: 
tlie rest. 

[Abliis.uloka, MS, 70b. S-9] 

i - i 


[ig*. MJJU. VI. t>yb. pliifuji ,gzuf/s--la-.io//s-p(i-rriams-fr{ji. mh-> 
him delta-hn‘-'i/m--27cJj i^-ph yir ■pliyi-stoh’-pa-Ti ichdo."^ 

III. The Relctiriii/ of both (he Siihjfctire and ( i rr . We 
liave flu’s aspect, considering^ just ihe same nature of Ibe exierna] ruHj 
internal Inuses of cognition. — Here flie intei'iial baises are crmstilufed bv 
the elements wlucdi have tlie character of sense-familties.. The exter- 
nal are constituted by ilie elements which have the charader <it the 
objects (that correspond to the sense-faculties), (As regards ihe physical 
foundations, of the sense-faculties)/" they are internal elements, 
inasmuch as they are dominated by consciousness, and external, 
inasmuch, as they are not included in the category of tlie sense-faculties 
as such. (The cognition of) these first 3 aspects of Relativity is asso.. 
ciated with the Stage of Action in Taith.®). 

[Abhis.aloka, MS. 70b. 10-15.] 


/ rfen-gips hsdits- 
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=^Tl^#^g#!fc5rTr^ 1 i=^ 

[Tg. MDO. YI. ()9b. 2-5] phyi] dan nmi-gi hdag^nid-mn-gyi skye- 
7 /? rh ed-rnanu-hyi raii-hzin de-lta-hu yin-pahi-'phyir phyi-nnn-sf on-pa- 
■ft id-do. de-la nan-gi skye-mclted-rnams-ni dhan-ijohi rafi-hzin-gyfs 
h,sdi/s-pa gah-yin-paho. plt i/i-ni yul-gyi rafi-hzin-gyifi hsdn8-pa ga-h-yin- 
ixtlto, phyi-nafi-ni dhaP-pohi Heii-gyis hsdvfi-pa gafi yin-palio.^ de-ni 
srans-Jiyis zi n-pa-ff id-l‘yis-7ia nan yin-la dhnh-pos 7na-hsdns-2')a-7lid-Jnfis 
■phyi lian yin-no. sfoi'i-pa-ilid Ijdi gmon-iii inos-pas-spyod-pahi 
sa-fa yin-no. 

lY. The jRelafirily of {the TrOnscendeivtal Wisdom cognizing) 
lielMividy. 

Tlie essence of tlie Relativity of all tlie elements of existence ivS tlie 
Transcendental Y^isdom whicli lias for its object tlie Relativity of the 
internal elements etc. As this Y'isdom is itself relative, we speak of 
"‘tlie Relativity of Relativity.'’ Indeed, '‘the Relativity of all the ele- 
ments of existence” ivS to- be nnderstoo-d merely as "the knowledge about 
tlie Relativity of all the elements.” In such a sense Relativity is it- 
self relative.® — The cognition of this aspect takes place on the Path of 


7 This passage is omitted in the MS. The text is restored ace. to the Tih. 
version and the Gser. q. v. 

8 Pane. I. 213/>. 8 — 214^-f. 2. — de-fa %)hyl'nafi stoil-pa-nid <7a/i ie-na- 

nafi-gi skye-mched drug dnii. phyihi shye-mched drug dafi. hdi-dag-ni phyi- 
7 ian-(fi zes-hya-ste. de-la mi-rtag ^m-hjig-pahi-phyir nmUji chos-rnams phyihi 
vhos-iiiams Jcyis ston-fio. de ciM-phyir ze-na. dehi Tan-hzin de ^jin-pahi-pliyiT-'i e 
jdiyihi chos-rnams nah-gi chos-rnams-kyis stofi-fio. de cdii-pliyiv ze-na. dehi Tan- 
Ozin de yin-pahi-phyir-fe. hdi-ni phyi-nan-stofi-pn-nid ces-hyaho. Of what kind 
is the Eelativity of both the Subjective and the Objective? We have 
the 6 internal and 6 external bases of cognition. So we speak of them 
(together) as ‘‘the external and the internal.’’ Now. being neither eternal nor 
evanescent, the internal elements are relative with respect to the external. Why 
that? Because this is their essential nature. The external elements are relative 
in regard to the internal. Why that? Because such is their essential nafure. 
This is wliat we call “the Relativity of both the subjective and the objective 
eiements”. 

9 This interpretation is adopted in the Hadhyanta-vibhahga( Aga Ed. 3a 


—de 7 /ah gah-gls ji-lfar mthoh), in Dihnaga’s Astasahasrika-pindartha (Fg. 
MDO. XTV. 333b. 5.), in Triratnadasa’s commentary on the latter, by Arya 


■IKiiS 










iia 



Training (i,e. 'tli’e Degree of Highest Miiiiclaiie since it is 

characterized by the removal of the (gross form) of snbjeetiTe 
imputation. 

[Abhis.aloka, MS. 70b. 15-71a.3.] 

3?|^ I a I I ^ ^ 1 

I f?T 5CTPT3R1H ! 

[Tg. MDO. VI. fi9b. 5>7.] chos-t]umh^-ca(h,^foh-ini-Hi(l-L‘tfiH mui- 

sion-ixtr^uid-^ (linlgs-ijald .ses-pahi rajt-hzt n-(jgi Hioh-pa-n id 

hyan .simi-pa^nid yin-palii-pliyir stoh-pa-il i(hRfon-pa-7i i (hd o . clu>s ihain^^ 
end st07i-pa-7iid-d'}i ses-pa-fmm-ilid-?!! rJto,^~tJufm,-i-ead. sioii-p(j-/)id y/hi- 
Iff. des kyah sion-pa-v id sto7i~pa-y?n ie. dcj^ Ijdzin-pfdji i’fiifUt-pift-thHppii 
.vp()7\d)a1i--pliyW’-To . 1i d dn i sh yo rdxi h i - 1 ffw ~ hdj 


V. The Great Helmtirify. The 10 parts of ilie liorizou are rela- 
tive, since each of them is taken in its relation to the othei's. (Their 
Relativity is called the “Great"’) owing to the ali-emlmHO*itg charurler 
(of tlie horizon). The cognition of this aspect is associated with the 
iirst Stage of the Bodliisattva. On tliis Stage we have (the cognition 


Vimiiktasena, anrt by Haribfiadra. Another interpretation is to Ive I'mnai In tin* 
ATadhyamika-avcitara where the vinderstruetare or the fanndutioii ot la^lativiTy 
is considered to be the principle of Belativity itself. The cognition at it Jihh 
lor its aim the removal of imputed yiows as to its being an absohite principle. 
(Gser. I, 307 a. 6, k 4). Of. C&nr. of Buddh. Nii'vdmi^ p. 41b "‘Is lk*lau\ity 
itself rel at i ■■:■■■ ■■■. ■■ 

10 Hie, acc. to Gser, and Bnam-bsad. Cf. above. 

11 Pane. }, 214a. 2-3 — de-la stofi-XKi-fud-sfoh-pa-fiid (jnu £e-na, rm-rtfuj c/i- 

hjig-VaU-ykyir. chos-rnams-lcyi ston-pa-fM (fan-yhi-paJii stoH-^pa-flid dr,s 
sfofi-jKi-nid fdon-no. de mlii-phyir ze-na, dehi rati-lzin de yhi-fHfhPfdi yir-fe. 
hdj-*m cesMf(do.-~Oi wbat kind is the IMntivlty of 

Ketativity? As it is neither eternal nor evanescent, the Kelativity of the 
elements is devoid of the essence of Relativity (as of something absolute). Why 
that? Because. such is its essential nature. This is the Ilelativity of Relativity. 
In thb Pane, in all the remaining aspects of Mlnyafa the fact of being neither 

non-eternai (ahmdMuxmndiifa) m indicated as the essential 
nature of yhe following paragraphs. 
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oi tli 0 AbBoIut6 tis boiiig') till~pcr\tuluig',^‘' (liivery kiiul of lijiiitixtioii as 
‘eastern \ Svesterii\ aixl the like is consequently iiiadniissible from 
ilie standpoint of tlie Ultimate lleality). — 

[Adhis.sloka, MS. 71a. I k 1 

[Ig. Ml)t). \L (.)9b. 7.] phyoys Uca-iw-nl pliyoys-kyh slon-pa-nid 
yui-pohi-phyir chcn-po-sloh-po-niihde, de-niams-iih dhyibs che-ha yin<- 
pu h i-ph yir'-ro Ijdt-ni l\Uti-lU’'lj<jro-bahi don-yyiii .sv/ dah^po-lahod'^ 

\ I. 1 he I'icUdirUy of the ritimatv Reality, Tlie latter, tliui is 
N'ir vana, is devoid of ike essence of Kirvana (as of a separate entity), 
inasnundi as it represents tJie mere separation (from tke plienoinenal 
elements).^'* Tlie cognition of tliis aspect is associated wifli tlie second 
stage. In tlie latter we liave tlie cognition of tlie Absolute as being 
(Airvana) ‘‘the liigliest tliat is to be attained. (This bigliest aim 

is cognized us kaying itself a relative cliaracter.^'). 


[Abliis.rdoka, MS. 71a. 5-7] 

1 IWim fl^TFSWi;! 

[Tg. ilDO. A^I. t)9b. 7-70a. l.j don-dduwpa vipa-handasdidas-pa.^ 
ai u} y(i-h{in-li 0 ^djdaH-p(ihi don-gyi vah'-hzin-gyU stoh-pa-nid^ yin-pahv 


12 Madhyanta-vibliaiiga, Aga Ed. 4a. 3, Makayana-saingralia, Tg. AlDO.j 
liVJ. 34b. 4, ‘‘Doctrine of Pr.-piir.” p. 53. 

13 Pane., I, 214a.. 3-5. — deAa ckengfo-atoh’-pa-nid gah ze-iui. mi-rtag md 

hjig-jK.ihi-fdwj'n- ,4(ir~]thgog-Anjiii stoh de. cihi-phyir £e-na^ dehi rah-hiin de yin- 

2 Kih }~pfnfir4r, hdi^ni rluoi-jfO-Aoii-pti-n 'nl vvHdn/aho . — Of what kind is the Great 
Htdaiivity? "Being neillier eternal, nor evanescent, ike eastern, (puarter is devoid 
of a real essehre af its on"n, etc. (Similar indications in ]*egard to all the other 
points of tlie horizon). AVliy that? etc. 

14 Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 27. 

15 Abludliannako^a, 1 6. 

^ . 9 

16 parama-artha, Cf. Abh. koi^a-bhasya on 1. 2. — Madh, vibb. 4 a. 3. Mali, 

saingr. 34 b. 4, “Doctrine of Pr. pai%*’ p. 54 , 

17 Gser. I. 299 b. 6. — mya4uin4asd}>dm^pa niehofj hyovi ston-par odogs-pas-so, 

— ^Altliougb Nirvana^ ^ is cognized as being relative! 
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phylr don-dam- pa-ston-pa~nid-de, de-ni hbral-ha-lsain ym-pnlu-ph ylr 
TO. hdi-ni mchog-yi don-iVid-hyis-na sa (jnis-pa-laljo.^^ 

711. The Relativity of conditioned en'istenee. The m Sp!ie!-t\s of 
Existence wliieli are a product of causes and {‘onditions (aiv I’elative, 
iiiasmucli as the World of Carnal Desire (oi* of Cross Bodies) o\v, are 
devoid of a separate essence of their own. And, as they have liu ulvsuiiife 
existence, they are correlative and are possible aiiiidoles ui oiw aooliter. 
The co'gnilion of this aspect is as.s(.adate<l with th.e iliird Stag-e. Ju i]n> 
latter we have the cognition of the Ahsolnie as beings tht* liojiingoiiooii- 
cause (of Thenonienal Existence). (The latter, as ilie nalural uiiUlow 
of the Absolut© is cognized as being relative. 

[Abhis.aloka, MS. Tla. 7-10.] 

#5-i:tf52r l ^ l 

[-^o* \ I, < Ufl'. 1"'^] h d if kliffitin i/s/i i li(l(id~ 

■pfilii hliums-lasogs-pa utoh-pa-nUL yin-pahi-plipir hdug-hjiUK-.ttnit-pti- 
nid-de. de-ni yons-m-ma-giub-pahi l■ah-hzin-nid-L■yig yniit-puhi 
phyays-nid-du 7iu.s-pa-md-kyi-phyir-ro.-“ 

18 Pane. Ij 214 a. 51-6. — fti'-la cloit^iht m-jaf-ftt m mi’' 

rtag mi-lijifj-ijahi-phyir mya-iiait-hiR-hhia-im dc-uniX ,„iia-i\itH-hiti-h(hn-iuis nh,!,- 
■iio. d eihi-phyir ze-nu. deJii rah-hiin de uh-jialji-jilij/i,’ fc. Ijd;.,,; 
stoii-pa-nid The Absolute Heality (oi- tiie liis 4 lu*st aiim i„ Xuuruui. 

Being neithor eternal nor 0vnu6.scont (Cf. tiie iialntatitni in ilio .1! ula-nirullm- 
inika anuccheduin, amsvidum...iiniiMH'u’opus(i,iiam siriim), this Nirvana is 
devoid of a real essonee of its own. IVliy tlnit.^ Because .sucli is it- c-seiitial 

nature. This Ls what we call the Belativity of the ultimate Reality (or of the 
liigliest aim). 

19 Pa.uc. I. 214 a. 2. — delii rau-hzui-can JulnH-hntis hkhorAn.,„'iiu}i-piir r/o./x- 

20 Pane. 1 . 214 a. 6 - 8 ,— deda hdus-hyas doiV-pa-nkl fjak hdus.hyas 

ies-hya-ha-ni Iidod-pahi Uams dan. tjzutjs-l’i/i IJuinu dan. hlmm.i 

U de4a inUiag-mHiriil-pahi-pimr Jidod-imhi Uams hdod-pahi Mnms-kyk Hoh- 
no...de (i-ihi-vkyi-r ie-tm. dehi raii-Um de yin-paU-phyir-te. Mi-ni hdus-hii<t>i..4oi,- 

4 . j^^ ces.byako..-Ot M kind is the Relativity of conditioned cKisteneeP 
Lohditioi^ed existence is (meluded in) Hhc World of Carnal Desire, the. World of 
: C Dme^MaUer, md the Immaterial Sphere. Being neither eternal, nor evanescent, 

, ? Desire is devoid of a real essence of its own, etc. fthc samei 

Immaterial). , Why that? Becanso 
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■*i III. The Relotirlty of the unco7iditioned. Tke uaconditioned is 
iliat whicli is lief.'nuiiii(?less, endless and not liable to change. It is re- 
lative, inasmuch as origination etc. (which are denied in) the begin- 
ningles.s and so on, do not exist, being the contradictorily opposed parts, 
the mere foundation of a name."^ The cognition of this aspect is asso- 
ciated with the fourth Stage, in which the Absolute is cognized as the 
Fnique Principle in regard to which there can be no attachment.^® 

i q 1 1 

[Tg. MDO. 7a. 2-4] hdn s-ina-hyas skye^ha-med-pa dan hgag-pa^ 
vied-pa dan gms-pa-las yzan-dti-hgyitr-ha-med-pa-m de-nid-kyis ston- 
pa yin-pcihi-pliyhdulus-ma-hyas-iitoh-i^^^^ shije-ha-med-pada-sogs^^pa- 
Titain^-kyi htag^’-pahi i-gyu-mUlian mi-mthuR-pahl zla skye-ha-lasogs- 
pit med-pahi phyir-ro. Juh- thi yo7\s-.^udidzin--pa^med-p)ahi don-gyis-na 
hzi-padaho,^^ 

IX. The Absolute Relativity, As every limit or end is devoid of 
a real essence of its o^vii, (we have this aspect of Relativity) asi transgres- 
sing all limitation. aI limit (or end) means a part. Now, between the 
limits of Eternity and of the Nought there exists absolutely nothing 
which could draw a Imundar}’ between them and thus make them appear 

i»uejh is their essential nature. This is what we call the Relativity of conditioned 
existence, 

21 Gser. .1\ 308 a, 2. — ziog-phyogs si' ye-ha-soys-hyis dhen-pa^ni tha-snud-kyi 
rggu-mtshaa-no, 

22 Ibid., 300 a. 2. — yofis^sudidziti-pa-med-pahi hdus-niadjyas kyan sio'k^ 
par rfoifs-pas-so . — Because the unconditioned which cannot be the object of 
interest is tognized us being relative. — M. vibh. 4 a. 3., Mah. saingr. Tg. MDO.» 
LVI, 34 b. 415. 

23 This passage U. omitted in the MS. Text restoi’ed ace. to Tib. q. v. — 

24 Pane, 1 . 214 a. 8 — b. 2 . — deda kdus-madjym^sion-pa-hid gan ze-na. hdus-^ 
ma-ogus zes-bga-ha-iu ganda skge-ba-med’pa dan hgag-pa-med-pa dan. gnas-^pa^ 

gzan-dii-hg yu r-pja-med-pa hdi-ni hdus-tnadjyas zes-hya^ste. mi-rtag^mi-hjig- 
pahi phyie hdas-ma-byas de-ni hdus-ma^byas^kyis sion-iio . — Of what kind is the 
Relativity of the unconditioned ? The unconditioned is that which neither 
becomes originated^ nor disappears, and does not change its state. As it is neither 
eternal etc. . , 
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.Afeokte, «« the unique undifferentiated principle, enn be- 


as having each its own separate essence. The cognition of this aspect is 
associated with the fifth Stage, where the Absolute is cDgnized as inclu- 
ding the cdlective personality,^ (since from tiie .slandpoiiil of (dtimate 
Reality there can be no limitations whatever). — 

[Abhis.aJo'ka, MS. 71a. 10-14] 

1 ^ i 3 Tr?!t 

[Tg. MDO. VI. (Oa. 4-6.] nithii/t 

phyit mthaJj4as-hd(rs-pa-md-kyis-na vifh(ih-Iax-hdi!s.i„t.<tto},-p,/.)ud-d<i. 
mihak lu. cha ste de-la chad-pa dai) rtap^pahi mthah dlnw-iui 

de-day-gi aha- rtiam-par-gcod-puht rgi/ii-mf.dian yini-yis dclu r/iH-h^n- 
du mavi-par-hjog-pa de-ni ei-yah-med-do.hdi-ni >gf/ad-tlia-dad-pa.,)u'd- 
pahi don-gyis-na Ina-^pa-laho 


X. The Relativity of Degree ^Tlie beginiiin^/ ‘the middle/ 

and ‘the end’ are ideas that are correlative and have con.seqiieiitly im 
real essence of their own. They, the beginning etc., are knitted together 
in the Absolute Essence, and consequently no limitation can be drawn 
between them. The cognition of this aspect is as.sociated with tlie sixth 
Stage where the separate unreality of the defiling ami the purifving 

elements is eognmed.’>« (There is consequently no differentiation of good 
and bad, liigdi and low etc.). 


tioifot Jh/Tn " ->ntana.ohkeda, the non-differentia. 

Tpr ^r r ;"®. ^ «■ ‘-Doctrine 

36 Pane. I. 214 b. 2 .B.-de-la 

mthah nn-dnuys-pa de-ni mihal)..las-Mm.pn .tfe mi ,ia„ ml Hi > r , ■ 

' - 07 T *4- 1 . . essence ot its own, etc. 

' Belatiniy m the liegation of the iikli and low ^ i 

good and bad etc * xi -r^ •» ^oeginninpi; and 

oaa, etc.)-. the Relativity of that whmh hn. ‘l i • 

-en^. ^ %mcfi ha« iieiher begins 
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[Aljhis.aloka, MS. 71a. 14-lfi.] 

[Tg. MDO. TI. 70a. ^-7 .\ thog-ma dan dbus dan t7ia-ma~rnams- 
Ht de-rnains-hyis ston~pa-ntd yin^pas thog-ina dan-tlia-ina-'ined-pa-stoh- 
pa-iiid de, thog-ma-'la-sogs-pa-ni rjes-sii~skyes-pa-nid-kyis^^ 

m^hah-nid ivri-tu-med-imhirphyk^^^ Uin-nas-non-mons-pa dan 

tneim-ijar-dag-pa-ma-yin-pahi don^gyis-7ia^^ drug-padaho,^^ 

XI. I he Relativ%ty of the poiivts that ate not to he rejected,^^ The 
points that are not to be rejected are to be reg'^arded as relative, since 
they can be taken only in their relation to rejection which is the same 
as removing or easfing away. Xow, rejection etc. which has the 
character of action is connected with an enunciation of non-rejection.^^ 
The cognition of this aspect is associated with the seventh Stage 
in which the undifferentiated character of the Absolute is cognized.®^ 


neither defiling nor purifying. M, vibh. 4 a. 4, M. samgr. 34 b. 5, “Doctrine of 
Fr.-par,.'’ p. 55. 

29 The Tangyur text is corrupt ; thog-nia dafi tha-^yia-med-po-aton-pa^nidta- 
ifogs-pah i chos-nld-kyi ■)p\s‘-su-‘Slnjes-pa-'Hid’‘kijis,,, 

30 Corr. ace. to Mah. samgr. — The Tib. version of the Abhis. aloka has: 
fydi-ni kun-niis-non-mvns-lj>i(^tiied-pas rnam-par-dag-pahi do7i-yyis-na,., 

31 Pane. I. 214 b. 3-5. — de-hi fhocj-‘mdi-dan-tka-im,-med-pa-stoh~pa-nid gan 
ze^na, gaMa thog-ma mi-dinigs sifi fha-ma yan mi-drnigs-iTa de-la ligro-ha mi- 
dmigs, hoh-ha. yafi rni-dmigs-te, mi-rtag mi-lijig-palii-phyir etc, — Of what kind is . 
the Helativity of the beginningless and endless? That, with which a beginning 
cannot be perceived, and an end likewise does not exist, cannot have a motion 
hither and thither. (Cf. Salutation to the Mula-madh.~-<r«af 7 «maw». anirgamam 
and Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 69). Being neither eternal, nor evanes- 
cent, etc. 

32 Ac<?. to Ratnakarasanti’s Suddhimati (Tg. MDO. IX.) this is the 
Mahayani.stic Patli; acc. to the Commentaries on the Satasahasrika and the 3 
Prajna-paramita-sutras (of Damstrasena, Tib. Gnod-hjoms gnis, Tg. MDO., XIII 
and XIV) it is the Final Nirvana without residue {mivpadhi-hsa-mTvaxm:=^ 

MCd myau-hdas ; Gser. I, 308 a* 5). 

33 Gser. I. 308 a. 4-5. — dor-ha dan spaAs-pa dan htan-ha-las hzlog-pa-ni-tha- 
sflad-kyi rgyu-mtshanmo , — The foundation for its name is the fact of being the 
counterpart of rejecting, removing, or casting away. 

34 M. vibh. 4 a* 4, M.. saipgr, 34 b. 5, ''Doctrine of Pr.-^par.,” pp. 65 
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A Study of the Twenty Aeijects of Sunyata 


This unique principle (which is Mrvana 
jeoted is thus cognized as being relatiTe. 


[Abhis.aloka, MS. 71b. 1-4.] 

[Tg. MDO. I. 70a. 7-b. 1.] hral iih Hpun-hi yoh.^-su-bta/i-hah 
mUhan-nid-can-gyi dor-ha-las bzloy-pa-md-hyis-ifi iioi--l.,i-;iu;d-pa i,tt 

de-id des ston-pa-fdd yin-pahi-phy-ir. dor-ha- tntd-pii-sh>h-pu-Hid-di 
dor-ha-la-sogs-pa-ni hya-hahi no-bo-vta-yin-pa-fud-Lyis-iui .tpiiiis-pn, 
btags pahi rgyu-mtshan-du 'mi-hthad-pahi-phyir-iod-' hdi-ni tha-dad- 
pa-med- 2 >ahi don-gyis-na bdun-pa-Iahod^ 


All. The Relnticity of the TJliimate Esi 
not something produced by tlie agency of all the 
devoid of a real essence of its own (and conseqii 
is impossible for the concHtioned and the uncondi' 
unchanged anew into something either eternal or 

[Abhis.aloka, MS. 71b. 4-0.] 


lu Uie no. vcrMon 

n i mi ttatm-ayogat, 

36 Pane. I. 214 b, 5-6. — t 
gaiUyan dor-ha med-pa-sU, mi 
pas stofi-no. de ciU-phyir zem 
kind is the Helativity of the pc 
are not to be rejected) are those 
removed. Being neither eternal 
rejected are devoid of a real 
their essential nature, 

37 Clser. I, 308 a. d-b. 

fcl/ajj ma-byas-pas hdus-h'^ hgyur-ba 
mi-Hus-pa.-Beiag relative (void) from 
the Saints. Therefore we have here r- 
ohwiged and the unqoKditioned which 


e-la dor-hu-ined-pa-sfoA-pa-nid yaii j 
rtag mi-hjig-paln-phuir dor-ha-mi'J-xM 
debt tan-biin rf,- iiin-puhi-phy'ir ei 
ts that are not to be rejected t (Tlr 
in regard to which ahsolntel.v noili: 
nor evanescent, tlie.e points that a 
essence of their own. Whv that'- n... 


Pns de stoiir-par bplMgs-pa gan-gis 
us-ma-byas mi-Jigyur-has gnod-par 
iet, it cannot be rendered void by 
no opposition of the conditioned that becomes 
-4 is nnalter^ble. 



4 Study of the Twenty tUpeclB of SunyaUi 


|Tg\ MDO. YI, 70b. 1-2.] hphags-pa thanns-cad-kyis ma-W(dmd-pa^ 
ni mn-bzm ie. de-ni des stoh-pahi-phyir mnSbiin-ston-pa-nid-do , de- 
la ni hdtis-hyas dan hdus-ma-byas-kyi nmm-i^ar-hgyuT-ha dan rnam. 
par-rni-hgyur-hahi gnod med-pahi phyir-ro^^ 

XIII, The Relativity of all t%e Elements of Emstence. Ever;.? 
separate element is cleToid of a real essence of its own. Indeed, all the 
elements, those belong‘ing“ to the categories of the conditioned as well as 
the unconditioned, are mutually dependent and have consequently no 
ultimate existence.®® 

The cognition of these 2 aspects (XII and XIII) is associated with 
the eighth Stage. In this Stage we have the cognition of the Absohrte 
as (the unique principle) from which nothing can be removed and to 
which nothing can be added. )^® Moreover, in this Stage (the Bodhisattva 
cognizes the Absolute as being) the foundation for the 2 kinds of con- 
trolling power, viz. tliat of direct cognition, and that of purifying the 
Sphere (of futui'e Buddlialiood).^^ This Stage is thus characterized by 
both action and result. (As regards the cognition of the said two aspects 
of Relativity, they refer to) that appliance^® (of the eighth Stage) which 
represents the full penetration (into the Essence of the Absolute), 

[Abhis.aloka, MS. 71b. 7-11.] 



^82 A Study of the Twenty Aspects of Stenya fd 


[Tg. MDO. YI.‘ 70b. 2-4.] chos-rnains-ni chos-rnams-kyis stok-iya- 
nid yin-pahi-pliyiw chos-tliams-cad-ston-pa-hid-deJulus-hyas dan lulus- 
ma^hyas-kyi. cho.s-kyi tshogs thams-cad-ni phan-tshirn hltos-pa-caji yin- 
pm-na mn-hzin yons»sii-yruh-pa->}ned-piihi-pJiyir-to.stoft-pa-nid hdi 
gnis-ni hgrih-pa dan hphel-ha-med-pahl don- dan rnam-par-nidrtog-pa 
dan hdi yohs-su-dag-pada dhafuha gnisdcyl rten-n id yin-pah i-pliyir 
Kbras-huhi sa-nid yin-pas^^ so-sor-rtog-pa yons-su-shyondjahi dbye-bas 
sa brgyad-padahod^ 

XIY, The Relailcity of Essence. Matter aad tlie other (group.', 
of elements) the es-seiices of which are impenetrability etc. are devoid of 
these essences (as of something that is real in itself). Indeed, tlie 
general and the special characteristics (whxcli are ]jiit forth as tlm 
essences of things) are merely nominal, 


chos thams-cad ces-bya-ba^ni gzugs dcm. fskor-ba f^rn...(an enumeration of iili 
tte skandhas, ayatanas etc.) -lydns-hyu^kyi clws dan. Mu.-ma.hya.o.Infl ,-ho. 
if... de-la mi-rtag mi-hjig-paki-pliyir etc. 

45 = I 

46 , Pane. I. 215 a. 6-8— e?e-Ia rattrgi-mtshan-iiid.stoA-pa-nid c/an fe-na 

■ffmgs-m i.pg.pa^i (^vinm-taksanam rupam; Of. rupyaie. luhyad. 

i eto.)...fs/iOT-ba.n,i rntfon-Ba^i mtshan-m ^=anulham-lahsan& vedana) 
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to the past etc. separately, it is impossible to percehe (within each of 
these categories) ‘‘ other elements which are dialectically opposed/* In- 
deed, ( time is a property) wliich can be only nominally attributed to a 
thing. 

The cognition of tlie.s© 2 aspects of Eelativity (XIV and XV) is 
as.sociated with the ninth Stage, in which (the Bodhisattva cognizes 
ihe Absolute) as being the I'-iisis of the Power of Transcendental 
Wisdom. « 

{Abhis.aloka, MS. 71b. 14-72a. 1.] 

[Tg. MlX'b Yl. 70b. 5-7.] hdas-pa-Ja-sogs-pahi chos-rnmns ni hdas- 
pa-la-sngx-pahi (his-rnc inx-la phan-isliun hzlog-na (hmgs-su-med-pa-nid- 
kyis-n<i Mi-dmiys-pa-stvh-pa-fikl-de. dm-rnams-ni dhos-po-U btags-pa- 
t.sam-nid ■yi>i~paki-phyir-ro.’‘° 

XVI. The Eelativity of the (comhined elements whtch have) the 
essence of a Non-ens. Such entities do not represent realities by them- 
selves, since they are functionally interdependent. Indeed it is said: — 

What is an entity beyond its causes? — 

[Abhis.aloka, MS. 72a. 2-4.] 

I I ^ I v| 

[Tg. MDO. VI. 70b. 7-8.] sbyor-hadmd)yah-hglii ohos-rnams ni ho- 

ho-hid med-iM-ykirte. rtmi-odu-hhrel-pmr-hbymi-bahi-phyir-^^^ i ; 

. , ' 4iM 

47 I.e. the elements of the past, the present, and the future, each ^taJren . 

beparately. ^ 

48 I.e. if we take for instance the elements df the past, we have only the j 

past, if we have those of the present then only the 'present; it is impossible to f 

perceive past and present together. s ' .'ysv.| 

49 Madh-vibh. 4 a. 4., M. samgr. 34 b. 6, “Doctr. of Pr.-par.,’' p. S6. 

50 Pane I 215 a 8-b. 1.— de-la mi-dmigs-pa-ston-pa-nid oan ieHM. gaprla 
Mas-pa4^n>,ius-mAan. ma-hoAs-pa mMgs-pa dan. de-Uamby^baH^as 
mi-dmigs-pa ate. im-rtag mi-J^jig-palu-phyir etc.-Of what kind is the Nativity 
of the non-perceptible?-That, in regard to which neither- past, nor futn^P, nor 
present exUtence can be perceived, is neither eternal, r~“ — 





II. 1 he Relativity of Mundane E.rjsttnvc. 


TliP five e-roups 


of elements constitutiug a miiutlaiie indiTiduul fvisteuce are fle%-i)id pf 
a real essence of their own. Indeed “a group of elements" lias the 
meaning of “an assemblage. Bnt an assemblage cannot im an entity 
by itself. Iherefore it can b3’ no means be the fciuidaiiou fm- an exi.-,- 
tence which bears the essence of the causa mate v ini (of Plienoinenal 
Life). The cognition of these two Tarieties (XYI and XTII) is ns.socia- 
ted with the tenth Stage, the former being (with the preceding Stage). 
In the tenth Stage we have the cognition of the Alischne as being the 
substratum of the controlling power over the Biotie; Force. '* The latter 
as exercising its influence over the individual is relative. 

[Abhis.aloka, MS. 72a. 4-8.] 

[Ig. MDO. I'l. (Ob. 8-71u. 2.] dhos-po ne-har-lc it-pahi plitih-polii 
■mtshan-nkl-ni des HoA-pa- nid yin-pal a- phyir dfais-pilshdi-puMud- 
de.spuns-pahi don^ni phun-pohi don ym-Ia.spuns-pa yah don-nud-pa 
yin-pahi-phyiv ne-har-len-pahi mtshan-nid-can-gyi dhas-pohi rgyu- 
vitshan-du hgyur-har hos-pa-ma-yiri-pahi-phyir-vo. ston-pa-fii'd gnis- 
po i t-dag-ni las-la-dbarmbahi rten-da gyur-pa-Md-hjis-na sm-ma- 
ozin-du sci bcti-porlaho*^^ 

51 Ibid., 216 b. l^.~de-la drio^-po-wfid-pa-ao-tmairf-stoA-p, (-,<«/ yrm 

m^iag nuding-paJu phyir. hdus-m hclus-p,,, .vfo/e»e.-Of what kind is th« 
Relativity of that which ha. the es,sencc of a Non-cnis'^ Is T1 

i. ““»«« >“ »» - i. 

52 mH=:spmls.pa. Cf. Abb. ko^a I. 20 
^.^tipadSna^tcSTa^^herden-gyi rgyu. 

64 M.^sanigr. 34 b. 6-7. “‘Doctrine of Pr.-par.,”p. 57. 

*lo..po gah ^e-na. phuh-po Iha- eU. plmrl-pg de- 


^ of the Ticenty Asijects of Sunyatu 

has tskogs-pa-ni des $t on-pa- fiid-yh -pah i-ph yir dh os-po-nied-pah i- 
no-ho-niA-ston-pa-nid-de, dnos-po-iMuiiaa-hi fsh ogs-jja-f ri»pah i 

phyir-7*o.^^ 
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-Will. TIu: lidaiiL-iin of yan-ens. That wMcb represents a 
X(iii-en^"' as Spare <■! (•.■'■ whidi is uncaused and micoiiditioiied is devoid 
(if ati o^xaicc of Us (uvii. Indeed it is merely nominal, being the iiega- 
liijii of a (piienoiiieiiiil) reality, as something obstructing'- and the like. 

fAMiiValloktl, MS. Ttia. 8-l(K| 

mum : ! 

[ I Ml)n. \ J. Till. :2-4.] dnas-pO’^med cih lidiis-ma-hyas-ya nam- 
IN L'IinIj d f / // / d (‘s-s-ii/N^pa-N id jjin-pali i-ph yir dhos-po-med-pa- 

lilifN-jiN'-fi id-dr nI NN s-p(dji idfNs iiprdf-par-hycd-pa-Jci’-sogs-pa med-pa-las 
dr IwiNfjs-jni yin- pah t-phyi 

XIX. 7 //r Ju lritafy of tkc true Monuth Essence of 
KpislrNri\‘’-* it is ilial whirli (i*xists from tlie outset) and is not produced 
by the TraiiM‘t4idt‘iital Wisdom or the intuition of tlie Saints. Indeed, 
I'raiiM'i'Uiieiiial \\4.Mom and direct iiituition make clear the Ultimate 
lieuiiiy. iliic laltt*r iniisl therefore bo viewed in its relation to the 
said wisdom and intuition). 

{Abliisidoka, MS. T2a. 10-12.] 


day injNn fyiNii-po-fnatm-kyU stoh-bos, dc4i.ar-nu dhosyyo diios-pos stoii-m. — Now, 
wliut IK iiimuiaut* existence y It is (constituted by) the 5 groups of elemonts. 
But ihe.sf groujte art* devoid of a real essence of tlieir own. Therefore mundane 
existciii-e is relative (devoid of an essence of its own). 

o6 nbhfiv^i ti ii(hUfm-mul-pa (not simidy : metl-pa) has here the sense of ‘^the 
absence of the conditioned* phenoinenai, separate reality” {bhdmi=vasi,%i=dnos-^po). 
The .synonyms of the latter are: siim.*skrtit = kduH-hyas, paratuntinz=:Qza'n-‘dhcm, 
etc. it is opposed to nityu and asdinshrta which are the understructure 
of Jlelailvity in this case. 

and the two Idnds of ' 

o8 Fane. 1. 215 h. 5-6.— if4tar~ni^ dim-im-med-pa d^osym^med-pas-st'o'fu 
*(iios~p(t-^jiied’'pn zeB-b'U^-hU’'Hi.hdus~M{i~hyQs--te. lidus-^niti-hyds de ydn ly 
ky'n sfoh-puH, de-itaf-na dhos-po-Mul-poL d fios^po-med-^s ston- 
Non-oris dewid of a real essence of own? The Non-ens is 
But- the unconditioned is devoid of a real essence of its ovn, < 

59 Muyoid in the sense of the negation of all separate r< 

moo . . 


:|iPit 
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A StuAy of the Tventy Aspects of Annyata 


[Tg. MDO. VI. 71a 4-5.] nnVhzin siofi-pa-ilid-du grogs ni hphag^^^ 
pa-rnams-kyi ses-pa dan mthoh-has mO’^byas-pa-nid yin-pohi phyir m/1- 
gi-iw-ho-ston~pa-nid-deJes-pa dan mthan-ha-ni yan-dag-pa/j i dan ji- 
Itar-ha-hzhi’^dn gsaUbardryed’-pa-n id yin-pah i-phyir-ro.^^ 

XX. Hie Relativity of a foreign origin,^^ Tlie LltiiuuTe Ah.-ohilo 
Essence of tlie elements is everlasting and exists independent] y from 
the appearance or the noii-ai>pearaiiee of the lluddha.s. It is ndative 
])emg viewed in its (negative) relation to an agent from withom. .In.. 
deed.it is said: — Human eft'ort that is directed upon the ritiinate 
Monistic Essence will have for its result only a usedess toil. 

The cognition of these three aspects (XVIII, XIX and XX) is 
asvsociatecl wdtli the last Stage i.e, the Stage of tlie lUuldha. In it the 
Absolute is cognized as the foundation^ and tliereby are reinovcHl the 
Obscuration of Moral Defilement with its residues and tlie t disimrat ion 
of Ignorance with its residues, and then happens tlie nianit'esiation vi 
the true nature of the Buddha.®^ 

[Aldiis.aloka, MS. 72a. 13-b3.] 

«wfoiT vWrfT I # ^511 

!i|?€f?^lcq?:¥n3;^Rc?T I \0 | 1^1%^ 

[Tg. MDO. TI. 71a. 5-8.] de-bzin-gscgs-pa-niams hhynh yah-ruh 
via-byun yah-ruh ste chos-niams-kyi chos-iud hdi-ni ye-gnas-paho zes- 
bya-has byed-pa-po gzan-gyis stoh-pa yin-pahi-ph yir gzan-gyi hodm-stoh- 


60 Pane. I. 215 b. ^.-^ran-hibi zes-hya-ha-ni no-ho-nid ma~rtjrdnnsfe, 
de-lo ston-pa-nid oafi-yiti-pa dc-ni scs-pas inadyas^ itiihoh-btis imidi/ytL'^-fe, fidn 
ni rah-hiin'-si oil-pa- hid'-do . — Tlie Ultimate Essence is the true essence. It is the 
ultimate principle of Non-substantiality which is not produced by knowledge and 
is not produced by intuition. This is the Relativity of the Ultimate Monistic*^ 
Essence. Acc. to Gser. I. 309 b. 6-310 a. 1. — This is not a repetition of prakrti- 
iunyata^ being a more detailed form, 

'^|.'i|61y'Or ; of the Transcendental Essence. 

'62 . The 4 last aspects of sHuyutd are regai'ded as additions to nhhCiva-isvahhiivd- 
sHwtd. Indeed,], the fundamental aspects of Relativity (in the Sutras) are 16 
jl 111 numli^t:^, ;; . "A; -f i .■ ' I d'- 

ilfll r t '-N-V, • ■ , , , 
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’A Study of the Twenty AspecU of Sumjata 


pa-nid-de ston-pa-nklAa hHen-pahi skyes-bvhi hyadja-ni duh-pa\ hhalu 
zig-tu hgyur-bahi-phyir-TO, stoh-pa^nid gsu^n-po hdkdag-ni go-rim-- 
bzin-du non-mohs-pahi sgrih-pa bag-chags dan’-bcos-pa spans-pahi rten- 
nid gln-pahi-pliyir dan. se$-hyahi sgrih-pahag-chags dan-hcas-pa spans- 
piihi rten-nid yin-pahi-phyir don nih-byuh-nid yin-palil don-gyis-na 
saiis-rgyas-kyi soda yin-par ses-par-byaho. 


E. Obermillee 





Siikrsna and the Source of the Bhagavadgita 


g*itu. is the earliest work of the Bhugavaia sect, known \o us, iuighi 
easily oonceded, but that Srikrsna liiiiiself was the foxuider ni ti Uuikii 
cult which teaches that liberation, or ihe highest good, is aliaioable 
devotion and self-suiTender to Bhagavat, iinairnated as rnaii, is quite 
another matter. Sucdi a theory presupposes not only tlun tbe docurim* 
of (iv(ftii)‘(i was as old as tlie time of {^rlkrsnaj but ibat jsrikr.';;>nu actuullx 
preached ihat be was Mie 8iipreine Being incartiate as be is made to 
preacli in tlie Bliagavadglta. (henceforili abbreviated as Bluj.). 

Let us travel back to the age in wliicli Srikrsna lived and i aught. 
Very probably he lived in the age of the Kurnksetra battle. The Jain 
traditioxd supports the on this point. It makes 8rikrsna 

a (*uusin and contemporary of Neininatlia, tlie Jain Tirihainkara be- 
fore Parsvanatha of the 8th century B.C. It should be borne in juintl 
that the succession of Tirthamkaras was not an uii1>roken one, and, 
modern research tends to place the Kxirukseira battle near about the 
12th century B.C. In any case, Srikrsna lived two or three gene- 
rations before the great sage Yajhavalkya, ilie (‘ompiler of ilie White 
Yajurveda, and the outstanding figure in tlie Saiapatha Jhfihmanu 
and the Brliadaranyaka Fpanisad. The Hymns of the Rgveda and the 
Saniavecla might have all, or most of them, been coin]H)sed liet'ore 
Srikrsnahs time, and those of the Black Yajnrveda were perliaps (‘oin- 
piled a little later by Vaisamxniyana, the disciple of Krsnu Dvai- 
payana. Examining the literature which had xweceded and 
immediately followed Srikrsiia, one does not find therein any trace of 
the fully developed hhaldi or the avatdm doctrines, as found in tbe 
Blig. The rudimentary bl/m/v'fi* of the Vedic hymns to Yature-dods, 
and the hJmkti of the are as poles asunder. The .same reinai'k 


R Cly;As recorded in Jain JlarivatpHa. The Buddiiist tradition, too, as 
recorded in the Ghaia Jataha makes him the slayer of Kamsa. Hadhakrisluiau 
&ays that Aristanemi,,(;=Neiniiiatha) is mentioned in the yainrveda. — JJi^tonj of 
Mian PMloso:^hy^ I, 287, 

flilliili . .'’Jk':-.- ■ 



i^rih’.pm and the Smme of the BhagmddgiUi 


lioWf? true of ilie Brulimana doctrine of Prajapati talcing the sKapes of 
tlie tortoise and the boar for special puri>oses, and the Gita doctrine 
of the .Sn])renie Being incarnating Himself from time to time with a 
view to protect the faithful and destroy the evil-doers. There is no 
evi<lence that Yisnn, the iSolar God, had attained the position of the 
Hupreme Being in Srikr.sna’s time and no aniliority for holding that 
.'^rikr.sua wa.s the founder of the aratdra doctrine or that he preached 
himself as one. As to his having even founded a hhalt'i onlt, 
the doctrine of arntdi-n, there is no evidence either. It might be 
argued iliat, since the Bhagavatas or followers of Srikrsna appear 
urigiiially to liave been outside the pale of Brahmanism, it is possible 
that tirikrsna ado])ted the doctrine of hlialii from the popular religion 
prevailing in his days. Such a supposition is negatived by the fact that 
Srikrsna liimself does not appear to have been an ont-and-ont non- 
Bnllimanical teacher. Then, again, much philosophy that grew out- 
side .sacriflcialism was incorporated in the TJpanisads, but we find no 
trace of the Iholii doctrine in TTpanisadic works earlier than the 
hlaUi is still rudimentary. The Svetasvatara was 


2 To me the OTtc appears to have been con 
,inless the Gita verses quoted in the JSodhuyana Gfh 
be interpolations. 

3 Early Khtory of ihe Tahnava Sect, pp. 30-1 

4 It should be noted that this Krsna overcame 
Is attained Brahma-knowledge, 


^atoaya* aildi ^pipasa 



Srlhfma and the Sovrce of the Blia gavadglUl 


doctrines of the Bhg,, viz., hhahf% and avataraAxooii, It idioiild be 
remembered, however, that the Chdiulogya Vpa, was compiled much 
nearer Srikrsna’s time than the Piiranas, which, as we find them, are 
all i)ost-Chris.t works, and one should not be surprised if smdi late 
authorities, which attributed all sorts of solar and ve^etaUon myths in 
Srikrsna, invented mythical gwnis for him, or omitted the name of om- 
of his teachers. As pointed put by Eaycluidhuri, some of the 
which Ghora taught Srikrsna are -also emphasised in the Gita. The 
stress on these teachings is equally present in the Anugita.'' W'hen 
one takes into account the great distance of time whicdi separated the 
date of the composition of the Gita from Srikrsua, the doctrinal 
differences are easily explained. In the domain of religion and ]duh)- 
the rearing^ of a stately edifice upon ra.ilier slender foiunlalioiis 
is no uncommon happeniiiug. 

Everybody has noticed that, of all the Upanisads, the Katha and 
the Svetasvatara influenced the author of the Bhg. l^m^t. The 
Svetasvatara appears to have 
crowned, in course of time, 

^^aivism. It i 
Upa., — which 


ooy was originally a.,. Yoga 
T' aisuavised 'in cioiirse'' ol 
lifara, the ijita, probably lost , 'its ; claini to 'be 
owing to the intrusion into it of doctrines 

alien to the teachings of the Upunisacis, viz., the doctrines of aratara 
and of hhakh being the easiest way to liberation.® 

A hypothesis is pnt forward here as to the gradual growth of the 
Bhg. into its present shape, which appears to the present writer to be 
more satisfactory than any dther hitherto suggested. That Krsna was 
both a great Ksatriya warrior and a great religious teaclier <-aunot he 
doubted. The Yadu clan, to which he belonged, is said to have ori- 
ginally been regarded as a Sudra one; it obtained 


' later ol''' f^r reasons to be stated 

® *bat the BBagavatas came for a time, to 

!: Brahmanism. But thev appear to have 

the Fcdu-nta. 



KHatriya elan later on. It might be that the very greatness of Ivrsna 
led lo lliis advance in status. Before his time, Brahmanism had con- 
tented itself 'vvitli sacrificdalism, tlioiigdi the better niinds among the 
Aryans Jiad already taken to ])hilosophical speculations which resulted 
in tlte formulations of the IJpanisadic , hrr/Ar/iardda. But the Tedic 
Aryans had conquered a people even more civilised than themselves, as 
the Afolienjodaro and Ilarappa finds would show. It may pe presumed 
Hint this peo])le had its religion and its philosophy too. When 
the writings in the seals found in the two places are deci- 
phered, and the images found more tlioroughly studied, the debt of 
modern Hiiidtiism to this people will he thoroughly appraised. That 
image-worship is a legacy left by these Bre-Aryans’' is certain. It 
might be that the Sainkhya and the Yoga Systems of philosophy grew 
among them. il. P. Chanda thinks® that the IToga was evolved by 
them. The inter-connection betAveen the two has long been recognised. 
Whether Ave accept the common vieAv that Yoga AA^as evolved as the dis- 
cipline for the realisation of the tatPms of the Samkhya, or the opposite 
view, mentioned in the Maitri TJpaiiisad, that vSamkhya metaphysics 
grew- by way of explaining the validity of the Yoga processes/ it 
appears likely that both the systems had the same provenance. 

Some epocli-making achieA^ement in the sphere of religion and philo- 
sox)hy must have given Srikrsna the supreme position he holds in the 
Indian mind, in the lihg, (IV. 1-3), he is made to' say that He revived 
the Yogic tradition. In the Mahabhdrata}^ (henceforth abbreviated as 
Mbli.), he is called the ‘Yogacarya’ i.e. the teacher of Yoga, In the 
same work, and also in the Gita and the Puranas, the epithets, 
‘YogesvaraA ‘Mahayogin\ and others of like import, are found fre- 


Even if they were Aryans, they must have been a branch of 


See his article in the Fravdst^ No. 3 of 1339. 

See Das Gupta, Mistory of Indian Philosophy, rol. 1, 
IMausalaparvan, ch. 3 , verse 26 , Bangavasi Edn. , ; 
Mahdhhdrata, Santiparvan, ch. 47* 



The Bliagayata Puraua (X. 70) tells iis that Snkrsiu. woul.t sit up 
and Bi6rg6 liis soul in to tlio uiiiversal soul, l lio 
tliat lie would sit up in tlte suudl Iiours ei 
Braluiian. Tlie iraditiuiu tliei-efore, 
mixed up with ' ilie' . of tlie 

.g all this, the present wiutei* lluhiks that .Srihi^fiK 
the first to harmonise the Saiukliyii-Yoga with the braJi ma vmla el 
which we find well worked out in the Ivathu 
further devehip<Ml with ihe 
lithesis' is: found') in 


early every morning', 

similarly tells us 
the morning* and meditate upon 
was that J5rikpsnu's yoga was 
Vedanta . Considering 
was 

the ITpanisads,^^ a process 
and ilie Maitri TJpauisads, and which, was 
addition of theism in the Svetasvatara. ihe bunte 
ihe Bhu- Coiisidenug the fact that Krsna lived hnig- hefujH' the 
pilatiou of the Katha Fpa. it ie just possible that liis Yoga-vedania 
synthesis was crudeiv still. 

Such a cruder synthesis is really to be found in. a wink wliicb we 
liud in slieer disguise in the Mhli. It is the first o.f the lliree Anugilu 
hooks to be found iii the Asvauiedhaparvan of the Jib//. TJii.s hook, i.e., 
the Anugita proper, exists iu a frag’ineutary form, hut its I oga-\e(hutia 
synthesis is undoubtedly older than that of the Katha. llie two follow- 
ing hooks of the Anugita represent the gradual development of the 
teaching of the Anugita proper. Even these appear to contain teiiehing 
older than that of the Svetasvatara ITpa., because theism is not iiuight 
therein. lu the second hoo.k, there is just a mention of tiie god 


12 * ^aiitiparvan, ch; 53, verses 2-3. 1 am indebted te B. N. Tadpatrikar’s 
'Krsna Problem’ for this and the preceding Bhagavata reference. 

13 This synthesis might have an element of paxi-theism in it as the verse 
'Barvatah pani-padan tat sarvata ’ksi-siromukham,’ apparently based upon the 
Purn^a-sukta of the l^gveda occurs, at least twice in the Anu(jtta and one© in 
the Bhagatadglta. One cannot be sure, however, that he verse was not interpolated 
into the iiwoJta: hooks when they were parai>hrased. 'Tad visnoh paramai|i 
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shoulcl ever liave been considered later works, tlian tlie Bhg. Even 
Telung, who translated tliein, could not escape the common error and 
readily accepied ibe tradition iliat the Aniigita a sort of iiiiiiispired 
rejdi(‘a of the Bhg. The reasons he urges would not stand scrutiny. The 
cardinal teaclujjgs of the Bhg. are not to be found in the Anug'ita. The 
Bhf/. describes two nisfjtas, the jhaiia-nisiha and the karma^nistha , and 
wln'Ie admitting* tha-i hotli led to the attaiimient of the summum hontim, 
buhls that tlie kannu-nistha, which includes the doctrines of desireless 
action, hlaikti and aratnra^ is the better way. The Anugita knows only 
the jhana-uistlul, hut nothing* about the karma-nistha. If Krsna were 
merely repeating in t]ie Anugita rhe substaiiee of the teachings of the 
IJhg., how could he he so forgetful as to omit all his cardinal teachings? 
The silly introduction^ ’ added to the xinugita; which was a part of the 
xlsvamedha-parvaii, wdieu tlie Bh/j. was iiiterpolafed into the Bhipna- 
parvan, the misleading iiunie given to the w’ork (i.e. Anugita), and a 
few consequential additions and alterations in the body of the work have 
served their purpose admirably. That purpose wuis to pass the new* 
wwk as embodying Krsna’s true teachings and to relegate the older 
wwks of the Krsna Sect to an inferior place. The three books of the 
Anugifu, as found now, are evidently a paraphrase. The linguis- 
tic peculiarities are the same as in the Gita, but the 
philosojiliy is inueh older. It is possible that the wwiter who para- 
phrased the w’orks, introduced certain anachronisms, but any unbiassed 
reader wall not fail to observe Uiat to say that the Anugita is an 
uninspired repetition of the Gita teaching is to upset deliberately their 
real order in time. 

To sum up. Krsna was the great religious teacher who brought 
about a Srunkliya-Yoga-Vedanta synthesis. The earliest literary re- 
cords of tills svnthesis are the Katha, the Maitri, and the Svetasvatara 


16 It attributes to Arjuua a weak mtelket, md to Krs^a a faulty memory . 
16 6antip»rvan, ch. 348, vers© 31. ■ 
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an abstract pbilosopliy and an abst3*act deity ceased io ixive satisfaction 
tO' tlie common people, and there was a tlioii^ht-moveiiient tliem, 

as a result of which the great teacdiers of men, wim luul taught men to 
lead better lives, and had, even in tbeir own days, been ]Hj>sildy hudced 
upon as supermen, came to be worshipped as incarnatiuns. Ibis 
thought-movement was possibly a post-Buddha one, and Ivr.pm and 
the Buddha were very likely deified by llieir respcauivo followers m?ar 
about the same time. Then, again. Buddhism, and beinre it, a nuiiilu*r 
of IJpanisads, had condemned dvarmab and ihe remilt was a social 
revolution in -which the flowers of the ymirli of ilie country tordv to 
sannyasa. This meant utter emaseulaiion of llie rat'c. II was with a 
view to clieck this process that the (iiia emjthasised tlm doolrine of 
desireless action,^’' a doctrine the Imre rudimenis of wliich arc fouml 
in the Isa Fpa. When the doctrines of ar^iidn^, and desirclos 

action were adopted by Knmia’s followers, ihey came to be known as 
the Bhagavatas (i.e. worshippers of Bhagavat incarnated as ntan), and 
the superb structure of the Bhg,^ with its architectural incoiigriiities, 
perhaps more ajiparent than real, reared its h.ead upon the foundaiions 
of }§rikrsna^s Samkhya-Yoga-Tedanta syniliesis, as developed by his 
followers. The greatest of siicdi followers was Arjuna, and it is a 
matter for gratification that the true relation between Kpsua and Arjuna 
is- pointed out in the Grita. It was not because the two won the 
Kuruksetra battle, as much by recourse to deceit and cdiincanery*'' as 
by bravery, that Krsna and Arjuna came to be regarded as the worsinp- 
fuL They were undoubtedly great warriors, but they were great reli*- 
gious teacliers too. Nor could a man, who has been worshipped as the 
Supreme Being, have been a voluptuary as the Piiranas depict him. 
The true meaning of the Puranic legends i" obscure, and tliose who 
take them in their literal and ostensible sense only desecrate 
the memory of the greatest of India's religious teachers. Xor %vaB 


17 This doctrine appears to have cansiderably mfiueiieed Maliayilim 
Buddhism. 

5 1 08: Suck deceit coilld Beyer have been practised by tbe disciple of Ghora 
Mfeitasa, and the great originator of the Yoga- Vedanta synthesis. It was 
allowed.^ h;^ the ethical .code pf, tbe Brahmaijical writer of the 3Ihh., who was at 
one with mpderh diplomats . in this respect, 
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Srikrsna a mvYile aclliereiit oif the Braliinanical social sclieme as tlie 
JIhh. depicts liim, for we find liim declaring tliat liberation was within 
tb.e reach of all, not simply tlirongli tlie path of bhaJd’i\ as a reluctant 
priesthood would grudgingly concede, but through the path of know- 
ledge and contemplation, Samkhya-Yoga : 

Idiun dhanuam samasthaya jVpi syuli papayonayali/ 

Strive Taisyas tatha sudras te’pi yaiiti parain gatmi//^‘‘‘ 

The Sainkliya-Yoga-Tedfinta synthesis of the Bhg. has piiz2:led 
western scholars. Garbe tliouglit that the Vedantic passages were sub- 
sequently inter])olated into wdiat was originally a Samkhya-Yoga wwk. 
Belvalkar retorts tliat to prove sucli a hypothesis it must be shown that 
the Katha and the Svetasvatara iipauisds had previously suffered from 
similar interpolations^*^ 

This Suinkliya-Yoga-Yedanta synthesis finds favour in all Vaisnava 
literature including^ the Yaisnava Puranas, though their theism was 
possibly of a later date. Sankara and his early followers fought shy 
of the Sunikhya, but many of Sankara’s latterclay followers have sought 
the lieip of the Samkhya in explaining phenomena. This great 
synthesis, this harmonising of non-Brahmanical and Balimanical 
philosophies could never have been the work of a mean intellect. 
Considering its universal acceptance by Vaisnavism, old and new, it 
would be no wild surmise to bold that this synthesis®^ was the abiding 
work of the towering intellectual and spiritual genius of Srikrsna 
himself. We know of no one else to whom this synthesis might justi- 
fiahlj^ be traced. 

It is hoped that the present thesis will induce a fresh study of the 



mgm 



19 AnugUd, cli. IV, verse 61. See also Bhg.j IV, 32. 

20 See Belvalkar’s Tlie Svetasvatara Upauisad and the Bhagavadgita and 
also the chapter on the Bhagavadgita in his Ba3u Mallik Lectures'^ Ft. I. The 

same remarks hold good of the Maitr! Upa., all the three being Krsna Yajnrveda ' ' , . 

Upanisads, ' 

21 I have not spoken of a Samkhya-Yoga-Vedanta-jVtimanisa synthesis for 
the simple reason that in its early stages, as for instance, in Srikrsna’s time, 

Vedanta had not yet washed its hands entirely cleaU of Karma or Sacrif 
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Anugita books, and stimulate inyestigation into tlie nature of f^nkrsiia's 
teackings. 

[This paper is my tribute of respect to the memory of the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri who, possessing, as he did, the gift of scientific imagination in an 
eminent degree, was able to light up many a dark corner in the past history of this 
country. i] 


Amakxatii Ray 



Who was the Gupta contemporary of the Kadamba 
king Ka”kusthavarman ? 

A verse in tlie Tfdaguiida pillar inscription of Ka.knstliayarmau’- 
speaks of tlie matrimonial alliances that this Kadamba king contracted 
wiili ilie Gnpta and other royal families. It runs as follows; — 

Gupt-adi-partluTa-kril-ainburnha-sthalani 

.sjieli-adara-pranaya-sambhrama-kesarani 

srimanty-aneka-nrpa-satpada-sevitani 

yo = bodhayad = duhitr didhitibhir=nrp arkkah' |. 

It has been translated thus: — 

“This sun of a king by means of his rays — his daughters — caused to 
expand the splendid lotus-groups, the ro'yal families of the Guptas 
and others, the filaments of which were attachment, respect, love and 
reverence (for him) and which were cherised by many bees— the kings 
who served them”. Or, in plain w'ords, this king’s daughters were 
married to the members of the Gupta and other royal households. 

In order to ascertain as to who was the Gupta that was the son- 
in-law of this Kadamba king, it is necessary to determine, first, the 
date of Kakusthavarman. Several genuine Western Gahga grants^ tell 
us that Madhava, the father of Avinita (or Madhava III, as I shall 
call him hereafter) had taken to wfife the sister of a Kadamba Krsna- 
varman. There were two kings of this name in the Kadamba family. 
W,e have to find out which of them was the brother-in4aw of the 
Gahga king Madhava III. As Mr. K. N. Dikshit has pointed out 
the identity of tliis “Krsnavarman can be established from the fact 
that he is said in all the records which refer to him to have performed 
the celebrated Asvamedha sacrifice’’. The Kadamba grants attribute 

' , ' i 

1 Ep. Ind.,YIll, pp. 24 fi. ' ‘ • A 

2 Uttanur plates of Durvimta (Mys. A.B., 1916), Gummiraddipura plates 

of Durrinita. (Ihid., 1912), Keregodi-Rangapura plates of Bajamalla II ((bw 
1919) and Kudlur plates of Marasimha (Ihid., 1921). - ,, 

3 Ji'p. Ml, mv,, 
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tlie j)erformanee of this sacrifice only to Krsnavarinan I, tlie secoiifl 
son of Kakustliavarman/ No reasonable doubt can, tlierefore, be 
entertained tbat Ersnavarnian I was tlie ]>roiheiviu-law of 
Madliava III. Wbat was the date of Madliava III? PaluH^Krapliy 
and the date Saka 380 supplied by the Jaina work Lolarihhdya as the 
the 22nd year of the Pallaya king SiinhaTarman II tvlio anointed on the 
Ganga throne Ayyavarmaii, the father of Madliava of the Pemikninju 
Plates (or Madliava II as he will be called in the sequel) have enabled 
Dr. Fleet to fix A.D. 475 as the probable date of Madliava II. This 
Madliava was not the father of Avinita and consequently not 
the brother-in-law of Knsnavarinan I; for the Ganga cliarters state 
clearly that Avinita/s father was Yisiuigopa, son of llarivunimn who 
was the son of Madliava I. Madliava II was the son of Ayyavar 
man, who was also the son of Madliava I; and it is not unlikely that 
Harivarniaii and Ayyavaniian were identical, for, as liiee has pointed 
out, b\yya or Aryya may be intended for an improveinent on AiP the 
Dravidian form of Hari which is the first part of the name Ilari- 
varinan.® If tliis identification is correct, Madliava II would be a 
brother of Tisniigopa, the grandfather of Avinita. Otherwise, Ilari- 
varman and Ayyavarmaii will have to be regarded, as has l>een done by 
Prof. Dubrenil,^ as two dilfereiit sons of Madliava I and consequently 
brothers. In tliis case Madliava II would be a cousin of Yisnugopa. 
Thus, Madliava III would be either a brotiier^s son or a cousin *3 son 
of Madhava II. In either case he would be removed onlv hv one 2 *ene- 


4 Prof. Joiivean. DubreuiFs identification of the Krsnavarman, the brother- 
m-law of Madhava III, with Krsnavarraan II is not tenable as the latter is not 
known to have performed any horse sacrifice. 

471 -ff.' . 

'^*1;;^®' yv p. 332., Harivaman is actually called Arivaruiap in tho 
4nt.. VIll, p. 212). 

|;t| ;7 Deccan, p. 107, 
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work backwards from tlie initial year of tlie reign of tlie Kadamba 
king llaj-iTarnian wbicli Mr. K. K". Diksliit Ixas sliowii to be 
xi.D. 538/ Tliis is a landmark in tlie Kadamba clironology. Here it 
is necessary to bear in mind that ilie verse quoted above states in im- 
niistakable terms tluit it was Kaknstbavarman, not liis father 
Bliagiratbavarman as supposed hj Eev. Heras^ wlio gave liis daughters 
in marriage to Gupta and other families and that the marriages were 
celebrated by him when he was a king and 3iot a prince. Moreover, 
the Trdaguiula inscription which describes the acliievements of all the 
piedecessurs of Ivaku>stha does not say a word about any family 
alliance between the Kadambas and the Guptas during tlie reign of 
Bhagirathavarman. It lias been shown above that Madhava III, one 
(}t the sons-in-law of Kakustliavarman flourished between eii\ A.D. 475 
aiid 50U. Krikiistliavarman must have, therefore, lived till A.D. 475, 
The marriage of Madliava III migiit have taken place in 
tliat very year or one or tw’o years later. The marriage of another 
daughter of Kakusthavarman with the Vakataka king Narendrasena 
look place in about A.D. 445^'‘ for the marriage of liis grandfather 
Eudrasena has been shown by Dr. V. A. Smith to have been celebrated 
in about A.D. 395.^^ Since, as stated above, it was in the capacity of a 
king that Kakusthavarman performed the marriage of his daughters, 
he must have been on the throne in A.D. 445. Allowing some time for 
Kakusthavarman to have a daughter of the marriageable age in 445, 
his accession may be placed in about 435. We may, therefore, conclude 
that his date was cir. A.D. 435 tO' 475. And the Talagunda inscription 
of iliis king* has been ass^igned by Prof. Eapson to the 5th century A.D/.’^ 
So the Gupta sovereign that was ruling at this period was Kumai'a*- 
giipta I whose reign lasted from A.D. 414 to 455. He was thus an 
elder contemporary of Kakusthavarnian. But since his father 
Candragupta II had a fairly long reign of about 35 years, Kiimaragupta 
must have come to the throne at an advanced age. Consequently, he 
must have been an old man when Kakusthavarman was anointed ruler 

8 Ep. Inch, XIV, p. 166. 9 JBOES,, Xll, p. 460. 

10 Dubreuirs Ancient Eistonj of the Paw«,'p. 75. 

11 JMAIS,, 1914, p. 326. • , // ^ 

12 Andhm Coin.% Intfodnctioh, p. Ir. 
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•of the Kaclainba (loiuiiiions. Hence it is net jn’obahle that Ins wife 
was a daughter of Kalvusthavarman. It is therefore (luiie reiHouahie 
to think that either Skaiidagupta or Jhiragupla was the sna-iu-law ol 
the Kadaiiiba monarch. Whether this marriage was c*elehniied during 
the life time of Kiimaragupta or afterwardsj it is not pos-ible in say 
at present. 

But Eev. Heras is of opinion that KrdvUslhavarnKUi > daughtiu’ 
was the wife of Kumaraguptii, that it was Bhagiridhavarman who gave 
his grand-daughter in marriage to the Gupta, king svhile his sf>n 
Xakusthayarman was yet a prince and tliat the inurriugc was edehruted 
ill about 391-392 during the reign of Cundraguptad" He laiNCs his 
conclusions on the tradition recorded in a verse in the >’/7hyn/7/- 
P'mhasa of Bhoja that Tikramadit 3 "a (i.e, Caiulragiipta II) sent his 
poet Kalidasa on an embassy to tJie court of a Kuntala king,. This 
embassy, he sa^^s, finds support in a verse in the Aucituarimracaml of 
Ksemendra (wrongly attributed hy Eev. Heras to Ilenuu'andra). This 
Ktintala king he takes to be the Kadamha king Bhagirtdhavarman. It 
may be that the Kadambas tvere the rulers of Kuntala or a part of it. 
But there are reasons to think that the Takatakas w’ere also known as ilie 
Tords of Kuntala’ in the period with w^hich wn are concerned. The 
wnrk entitled Bhamitacarita states clearly that the auhor of tiie well 
known Prakrt poem Setvhandha wars a Kuntalesa.^'^ Buna tells us in 
his Tlarsacarita that this poem was eom])Osed by lh‘aYarasenud^ This 
Pravarasena has been rightljr identified with the Takataka king 
Pravarasena II. It thus becomes clear that Pravarasena II was also 
called Kimtalesa. And Ave know that some of the Vakataka kings lay 
claim to the conquest of Kuntala. It is therefore possible that Kfilidasa 
might have been sent to the Viikataka court, x^nd as later tradition 
attributes this work to Kalidasa, vre may suppose that he ■wrote it for 
Pravarasena w^en he was in the Vakataka court as on ambassador. 
Thus, since the Vaiatakas were also known as lords of Kuntala % 
granting that the title was a mere boast, as Eev. Heras would have it, 

it cannot be asserted that it was to a Kadamba king that Kalidasa was 

- 

Xa JWBS,, XII, pp. 458 fi. 

, 15 Marmcmitaj I, verse 14. 

16 Ajanta Inscription, Arch Bur, of W. India, IV, pp. 124 ff. 
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sent by Gaiulragiipta II. Moreover ilie date of Kalidasa is still an 
open questions. It is. not certain wbetlier lie was a protege of tlie Gupta 
emperor Gaiulragupta II. Dr, D. R. Bbandarkar is of opinion that 
Kalidasa's patron was Yasodliarman of the Mandasor inscription 
(A.l). In view of these facts, the embassy of Kalidasa to the 

court of a Kiintala king cannot help ns in drawing any condlnsions 
about the family relations of the Guptas and the Kadambas. As has 
been pointed out above, tlie marriage of the Kadaniba princess wUvS 
])erfornied by Ivakusthavannan himself during his reign which com- 
menced about A J). 435, that is to say, long after the death of Candra- 
gupia II and Bhagurathavarman. It is not therefore possible to accept 
tlie views of liev. Heras. Kor can we agree with Mr. Moraes who, 
while rejecting the supposition that the Gupta son-in-law of Kakiistha 
was Kumaragupta, follows. Eev. Heras in holding that ^‘it was 
Gaiulragiipta II who made- overtures to Bhagiratha to form a marriage 
alliance" and tliinks that the marriage was celebrated during the 


latter's reign in 410-11 A.D.^^ 
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1 Vide plate XIV ^ Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India, No. 16, 
2 Vide Catalogue of the Museum of Archmology at Sanchi. 


‘^Tlie low lying wild tracts, on tlie soiitli oi tli€^ present di^tiiet of 
24-Pargaiias, have yielded^ after reclamation, luimerous anlKiuanaii 
remains of considerable archseoiogical and artistic merit (^ide iii\ 
Monographs published by the Varendra Eesearch Society). In the 
present paper I propose to describe, in detail, two stone sculpliue.^, 
discovered from this area. One of them {Fig. 1) i^^ bxir;sa iniugc, 
while the other (Fig. 2) il^ Navagraha slab;. The Siirya image was 
found by a villager about ten years ago, together with a Sivalingu of 
black shale, in the course of the excavation of a lank at Kashipore, a 
village under the Jaynagore P.S. of the Alipore sub-division. N\ hen 
I collected it, the image was broken into two parts from the lower 
portion of its body. Now it is bound together by wire. The upper part 
of its right hand as also- the side figures are missing. 

This sculpture is 2' 5|'' high and made of bluish basalt stone. In 
it the Sun-god is depicted almost in the round with a plain circular 
halo round the head. He wears a cap-like head-dress, from underneath 
which curls of hair descend on each shoulder, a short necklace, 
apparently of beads with a rectangular bar in the centre, plain brace- 
lets, and a long tunic, similar to that of the Siirya image found in the 
niche of the Gupta temple o-f Bhumara.^ This kind of dress is also 
seen in the Kushan images^ and is evidently the IJdfeya (nortliern) 
dress, w^hich Varahamihira assjigns to the Sun-god in his Brltal SamhiM. 
In each of his two hands there is a lotus stalk, rising just above the 
shoulders and terminating in a bunch of lotuses, unlike a single lotus 
as depicted in the later images. The waist is tied round by a belt, 
with two hanging tassels from the stud in the centre. Along the left 
side there is a sword, kept in position by means of a strap. 

In front of the image is the figure of Ariina, the charioteer of the 
Sun-god. Only the upper part of his body is visible. He holds a goad 
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in his right hand and the reins of the Snn-god’s horses in his left. 
Beneath this figure, on the pedestal, is carved the body of the chariot 
v’itli its v’lieel as well as seven horses. Below these carvings on either 
.side of the bottom of the pedestal is a human figure in semi-prostrate 


Besides the circular halo and the curly hairs, this image of the 
Sun-god has thick lips, a round face, and long drawn eyes. His body 
is visible up to the knees, and the posture in which he stands apparently 
shows that his legs are inside the hollow of the car. The Bthat 
Sainhifd and other Sanskrit books enjoin that the Sun-god is to be re- 
presented up to the knees, and it may be the probable reason why his 
figure is shown in that way. This peculiarity also occurs in the other 
early Surya images.'* On the chariot also, just above the ho'rses, there 
are three decorative designs with a pointed semi-circular projection on 
the top and two leaf-like projections on the two sides, resembling the 
Caitya window of the Gupta period.* 

So far as I know, only one Surya image of this type has hitherto 
been discovered in Bengal, and assigned, on the grounds of style, to 
the late Gupta period. It is now in the V.R.S. Museum at Rajshahi, 
and comes from the Bogra district.** In essential features this image 
is almost similar to the one described above, but differs in dress. The 
upper half of its body is bare like the later images and the lower half 
only is clad in a short, tied round the waist. 

The nest sculpture, I wish to describe here, is ^ Navagraha slabj) 
referred to above. About 25 years ago it^as unearthed by a cultivator 
from the ruins of Kahkandighi, in lot no. 26, under the Mathurapore 
P.S. of the Diamond Harbour sub-division^ It is {m a very good state 
of preservation and is made of black clay chlorite stone, the height and 
length being 1' 1" and 3' 3" respectively. In it the images' hf the nine 
planets, as prescribed by the Hindu astrology, with that of Gane^a, are 
carved in relief. They are standing in a line on a single full blown 
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Two Saura Images from the District of 24 -Par ganas 

lotus, extending from tlie foremost figure of Gaiiesa to that Ketu, tfie 
nintli planet, instead of a separate small loins for e%-ery nidn-idual 
figure, as found in the other Navagraha images, hach of the figures lias 
over the, head an oval halo with lofus border and a snuiu-bead-like 
design between them, and wears a sacred thread and u .siiort skirt tied 
■ round the waist by a girdle.' Their oilier peculiarities from the left an* 

noted below. 

1. Ganesa. Stands in Abhaiiga pose, wears a .iata-mukuta. a 
I pair, of , bracelets of beads, and holds in bis right bund a rosary and 

in liisdeft a battle axe.j 

2. Ravi (Sun,). Stands in Sainabhuiiga attitude, wears u kuitu 
Mukuta, a necklace, a pair of bracelets and a Bamunalu hanging up t,. 
the knees, and holds, as usual, in bis either hand a lotus stalk termi- 
nating in two lotuses, just above the shoulders. 

3. Soma (Moo.n). Stand.s in Abhaiiga attitude, wears a Kirita 
Mukuta, a necklace, a pair of hracelets, a pair of armlets and bolds a 
rosarv in the right hand and a Kamandalii in the left. 

4. Mangala (Mars). Stands in the same pose us the above image, 
wear.s a Kirita Mukuta and other ornaments like the image of the moon 
and holds a rosary in the right hand and a spear in the left. 

5. Budha (Mercury). Stands in Tribhaiiga attitude with his left 

leg half bent. Wears a pecirliar head-dress and other ornameiit.s as in 
the above twO' images and bolds with his two haiuls an arrow. Along 
the left side is a big bow, placed on bis shoulder, extending ujito his 
feet. ! . 

6. Brhaspati (Jupiter). A pot-bellied figure with long beard. 
Stands'in, Abhanga pose, wears a data Mukta and otlier ornaments like 
Budha, and holds? a, rosary in the right hand and a Kamaudalu in the 


; , ^ . 7. Sukra Stands in Abhanga attitude, wears a Kirita 

as .in the above images, and holds in liis 
. ; I ' "f|^ht,h^'dl4^^ the left a Kamandaln. 

' Si'hv.Saui (Saturn). Stands in a peculiar attitude, owing to his 

""'IllJf paralytic aieetian cati’&ed by a'curscj wears a Kirita Mukuta and otter 
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oiMiaiiieiits like Siikra, and holds a rosary in liis right hand and a staS 

ill Ids left. 

9. Rrdni {Asi*eiiding‘ Xode). A big mouthed figure having oaily 
the upper pari of a hninaii liody. lie is seated on a chariot, and wears 
a liead-dress like modern tiara and otlier ornaments as in the above 
images, has a pair of big iiioiistaches, and holds with his two hands an 
unfolded Imok. Tie has a small eye on the forehead and a hood of snakes 
liver the iriikiifa. 

19. Kelu (Descending ATode).. It is a human figure, in Ahhahga 
utiitude with the lower part like a serpent tail. Wears a Mukiita-like 
tiara and other ornamenis as in tlie body of Balm, has a hood of snake 
heads over tlie Mukuia, and holds a sword in his right hand and a shield 
in his left. 

Bolow' the lotus, on wliieh the above images of the planets stand, 
are carved in low relief, tlie stems and leaves of the lotus plant in 
s(‘roIIs, with the main stem in the centre and the Vahanas (carriers) of 
tlie planets within and below them. x\moiig the Vahanas, the following 
are from the left, within the stems and leaves of the lotus plant: 

A lion, swan, boar, deer, elephant, jackal, buffalo, fish, vulture, 
and the following are Iteneatli them : a mouse, horse, ram, peacock, 
dog, sivaii, frog, ass, chariot* 

Dver tin- halos of the images of the planets there is a border in 
relief with three decorative designs, one in the centre and two on the 
two sides, like Makara heads, placed back to back. Upon that on the 
upper and on a portion of the side edges of the slab are depicted flames 

of fire. 

In most of the Kavagraha slabs hitherto discovered, all the images 
of the J)lauets are found standing side by side, as in this -sculpture, 
though there are a few where they are depicted in seated postures.' 
Their separate and detached figures are very rare with the exception 
of the Sungod. The reason may be attributed to the fact that they were 
not independently worshipped, as even now the Hindus do not worship 



w 


If -p'.if 



6 Vide figure 30, Mandirer KatU, Eonarak, p. '56, plate rTIIl- 
Hook fo the Seuii>tu,-es iu the Museum of the Bahot}ia Sfihvtya Pan 
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them separately under the belief that this may offend the other 
I know only two detached images of the planets h 

of the moon at ilaiulla' and the otli 


So' far as 

discovered iiptill now, one 
Raliii and Ketu at Cliidanibaram/ 

I The number of such Iv^avagraha slabs found iir Bengal up to tJie 
present time is also not very considerable. Only four wore dtseoverod 
before in the North Bengal. They are now preserved in ihe ^-ollomion 
of the Varendra Eesearcdi Society. From their descriptions. publ.Omd 
in the Catalogue of the Museum of the above society, we know that two 
of them contain iigures of Ganesa as in tbe image tiom Ivaukaiidi„lil. 
This peculiarity is seen in these Bengal sculptures alone, and tlm 
probable reason for it may be traced to the fact tbat Gaiiesa being be- 
lieved to be tbe remover of all obstacles {righnautabn, bis iiiiage was 
tipfnrc those of the nine planets, who are suppo.sed to influence 


ifi 7, Vide JUescHptive List of Bothibits in the Archoeologkal .Section 
i^agpore Museum^ plate I, fig. 1. 

f Vide Sastri's South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses^ pp. 
9 Orissa and Met Memains^ p. 186, 
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beautiful Surya image of bronze, some old potterms, as also 
other sculptures rvere unearthed a few years ago from this area. The 
river Eaidighi Gang, whicli flows along the western aide of this tract 
is also studded with ruins on both banks, foundations of buildings, 
built of large bricks, exposed due to river erosion, are still visible there 
during the ebb tide, about 16 feet below the present bank of the Gang, 
hh'oiiraiese and other numerous antiquities, discovered in its adjoining 
area- it appears that in the pre-Muhammadan age, this place was the 
centre of culture of this part of the Gangetic delta. ^ 

The site is well worthy of trial excavations, which if fruitful, 
would be likely to throw light on the obscure history of the Sundarbans, 

Kalidas Datta 


10 Vide my paper 
Monographs. 



'■ 1 lA., ■?, PE. 175 ff. (Sanskrit and old-Canarese Insripctions : No. XVIII.)- 
3 See the Kadamba grants edited by Fleet in lA., vols. VI and VII, 

"Iv S, m., XVII, 327 ff, 4 ibid., ni, 142 ff. 

V, 50 ff, 6 I, 297; I.A.. 154 ff. 
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Epigraphic Notes 


I. — Genealogy of tbe Srdaiikriyaisas 


Wliile editing the Kollerii {.Koliair; gninV of liie Sulankayaiia 
Maharaja Naiidivarmaii, son of Candavarniun, .Dr. Heel renuirked : 

Sir W. Elliotts fascimiles I have anotlier eopper-|iIute iiisc*ri])ti»ii 
of Vijayanandivarina and his Yv ramululrajif, whose naine seems to he 
Vijayatnhgavarma or Yijuyabnddhavarma/' lie appeiuled the lollow- 
ing note to the name of the Yiictunaharnjn : ‘‘Ihc original (1. dj has 
^Vijayabuhgavarmassa’, ’and in the margin^ a little above the line, there 
is the character cldha, differing not nuicli from iuja as there written, 
apparently intended to be in trod need somewliere in the line as a 
correction^’ As we shall presently see, this statemeiii regarding tlie 
inscription was found wrong and was subsequently corrected by Dr* 
Fleet himself. But unfortunately the mistake is perpetuated in later 
writings on the Salaiikayana genealogy. 

En passant^ I may draw the atiejition of readers to the names 
of these kings generally accepted and used by scholars. The names can 
hardly be Vijayanandivarman, VijayabuddhaTarman and the like, 

Salahkayana inscriptions are stated to be issued from Sin* 
vijayavehgipura, Vijayavehgipura or Vijayavehgi. The Kadamba 
grants^ are generally issued from SrivijayavaiJayantlj Srmjayatri* 
parvata and Srivijayapalasika. The Mattepad plates'^ of Damodara- 
varman were issued from Vijayakaiidarapura. We haye also references 
to Srivijayakancipura/ Srivijayapalakkada'’ and Srivijayadasanapura^* 
in many of the Pallava inscriptions. There can be no doubt that the 
names of the places are Vengipura, Kancipura, Vaijayanti, Palaaika 
etc. and that Vijaya or Srivijaya has been prefixed to them simply for 
the eake of glorification. I have no doubt that the name -of the 
Saiankayana Mah^aja of the Kdllair grant is similarly Nandivarman, 
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and not Srivijaya- or Vijaya-iiandivarman, as is generally taken to be. 
Vijapa and in sneli cases, mean Yijayayukta and ^nvijaya- 

yukta respectively ; when prefixed to i)roper names, they form examples 
of the Sdkapdrthivddi {Katmadhaniya) class of the Tatpunisa compound. 
It must also be noted in this connection that in the Kanteni (A) and 
the Pedaveg'i plates, the reigning Salahkayana king is simply called 
Xaiidivannaii witlioiit Vijaya prefixed to his name. 

'To come to our point. The scholar, who first accepted the wrong 
information of Pleet, seems to be Prof. Dubreuil, the author of the 
Ancieiit History of the Deccan (Eng, tran., 1920). Before his work was 
published, a Prakit copper-plate inscription of another Salankayana 
Maharaja Devavarman was discovered near Ellore. It w^as then edited 
])y Dr. Hiiltzsch in Ep. Ind,, IX, 561f. In the Aric. Hist. Dec., Prof. 
Dubreuil, therefore, speaks of four Salankayana monarchs, viz., (1) 
Devavarman of the Ellore plates; (2) Candavarman and his son; (3) 
Xaiulivarmau of the Kollair plates; and (4) Buddhavarman, son of (3) 
Xandivarman, mentioned in the fascimile referred to by Fleet. As 
regards Buddhavarman, Dubreuil has qxioted the passage of Dr. Fleet 
and remarked : ^‘This name iS' probably Buddhavarma, for in the 
margin, there is the character Tlha^^).^ Evidently the Professor com- 
mits another mistake when he writes that tlie letter in the margin is 
Tlha’ and not Tldha' as is attested by Fleet. 

The mistake was next repeated bj' Mr, K. V. Lakslimana Rao, 
who edited the two copper-plate grants discovered at Kanteru, one 
belonging to the Salahkayana Maharaja Xandivarman and the other 
to the Salahkayana Maharaja Skandavarman.^ Like Prof. Dubreuil, 
Lakshmana Rao has quoted the same passage of Fleet and has taken 
‘Vijaya Buddhavarman’ as a king belonging to the Salahkayana 
dynastv.® It is to be noted that Fleet hesitatingly proposed an alter- 
native of two names, viz., Tuhgavarman and Biiddhavarman with a 


SI 


s'! 

iifc 




7 khl).^ Eng. tr., p. 89. 

8 JAHiiS., V, 26 if.; the plates appear to be driginaiiy edited by Mr. 
Lakshmana Rao in the Jonnial ox the Andhra Academy or the Andhra-Siikitya-^ 
Parisat-Fafrika^ XI, 113 ff. 

9 JAMim,, V, p. 26. ^ ^ 


IH.Q., MARCH, 1933 
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to Sir Watter Elliot, 


of the gTant is as follows 

L. 1. Siddha 
vacliiiara 


Sirivijayakkaiida^atinna-iwaharajassa 


saiOY' 


PallaTO- 

devi 

(?) viya 


^ V ill a,j assa i>naratta.y aiia 
nain Sirivijayabxiddhavammassa 

kxijaaa yihi, (?) rtidevi Kada 
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sliglit incimatioa towards the latter; then Duhreiiil jo'oferred the iianie 
BuddliaTarman, and now Lakshnuuia Eao takes Ikiddhavarnian as an 
established name in the Salahkayana genealogy. 

Next we come to Mr. Siibba Eao, who has edited the Pedavegi 
copper-plates of the Salahkayana Moltfufija Nandivurinor} If..’’’ He 
refers to five inscriptions belonging to the ?5rdaiskayaiia L'ings. ‘‘IJf 
these a Prakrt inscription which was discovered by Mr. Jkllicd remains 
unpublished; but two kings mentioned in it are known to us as Vijaya- 
luuulivarman Yuvainahriraja t ! I I) and Vijayabuddhavurnian. The 
late Mr. Lakshmana Eao edited in Andltni Sdhitj/a Porisluit Palrilal^ 
yol, two Salahkayana inscriptions discovered in Kaiiteru near 

Guntur and iliese belong to Nandivarnian and Bkaiidavarman. Anutlier 
Salahkayana. inscription discovered in Kolluir lake and (sic.; wliicli 
belongs to Yijaya Nandivarnian, eldest son of tkiudavarman, was pub- 
lished in Inclian Aiitiquanj, yoL by Mr. Jdliot (? Fleet, n A Ih'ukrt 
inscription discovered at Ellore whieii belongs to Yijayadevavainian 
was published in Epigraphm Indlca, vol. IX. By tiu^ time 
everything is complete. 

I doubt, whether all the inscriptions, edited by Eieet in his well- 
known Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions’ series have been 
carefully read by these scholars. It is however, wrong to say that, “a 
Prakrit inscription which was disc^overed by Mia Elliot remains un- 
published.” It was actually published by Dr. Fleet in Ind, Ant., IX 
lOOff. (Sanskrit and OU-Canarese 1 nscrigiions, No. LXXIY). '^This 
IS the grant of Yijayabuddhavarman,” he says there, ‘^of which I have 
spoken at vol. Y, p. 175. I now give tlie text from the original plates 

Fleet’s reading of the first plate 
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eldest sou of 


(I) Nandivarman, 
(1) SkandaYarman 


3. Kaiiterii Sanskrit grant A 


'No argument is necessary to prove tliat tie inscription belongs to 
tlie Pallavas and refers, to king Skandavarman and tlie Crown-prince 
Biuldliavarman, and tliat it lias nothing to do with the Salahkayanas, 
Dr. Fleet himself w^as conscious of what he said before, and remarked : 
‘‘And Yijayabiuldhavarma is said to be a Pallava, and of . the 
Bharattajmnagotra. There is, therefore, no genealogical connection 
betw’een the Vijayabiiddhayarnia of this grant and the Vijayanandi- 
varmu of the Yehgi grant at vol. Y, p. 175, who- was of the Salahkayaiia 
gotra/^'" 

This inscription has been carefully re-edited by Prof, Hnltzsch in 
Ep. Ind, YIII, 1431¥. We give here the text of the first plate as 
deciphered by Hnltzsch along with his translation, 

Siddha 

L. 1. Sjri-vijaya-kha]idava[m]ina-inaharajassa sanivvaclichhar.^ 

[a] . . ,[1*] 

Ij. 2. Tiivamaharajassa Bliaraddayassa Pallava- 

L. 3. nam Si[ri]-vijaya-Buddhavaminassa devi [Bujddhi. . 

L. 4. kura-jaiiavi Chanulevi Ka[dake] viya . . . [l’^] 

•‘Success! The years (of the reign) of the glorions Mahardfa 
Vijaya-Skandavarman. Cliarndevi, the qneeii of the Yuva-mahavaja, 
the Blmradvaja, the glorions Yijaya-Buddhavarman (of the famihj) of 
the Pallavas, (and) niotlier of [Bucldyah]-knra, (addresses the follow^ 
ing order) to the official at Ka[taka]/^^® 

There can, then, be no question of a Bnddhavarman in the family 
of the Salaiikayanas. The following kings are so far known, from ins-^ 
criptions to have belonged to the Salafikayana dynasty. 

1. Ellore Prakrt grant: 

2, Kollair Sanskrit grant : 


Devavarman. 

ISTandivarman, 

Candavarman. 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 
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5, Pedavegi Sanskrit grant : d ) Hastivariiiau 

(2) Xaiulivarniau l\ Mni. of 
Hastivaiiiiaii. 

(3) Candavariuan , son u" 
NaiiJivarijuui 1 . 

(4) Xaudivaiiiiaii li, son of 

Cantja vannaii, 

Tliere can be no doubt that tbe Xandfvanaan of rtie Kolia i!‘ 
is identical with Nandivarman II of the J^edavegi grtuii, since hoik ol 
tliem are described as Hlie eldest son of Caiida\ arnuui’ in ike iii>cii}o 
tions. It is, however, not quite clear wketlier the Xaudivarnian of the 
Ivanteru grant A. is identical with either of the two Xalldi^■aniUUis of 
the Pedavegi grant or he is a third king diiferent from them. Xever- 
tireless, it seems reasonable to identify him with X'andivarmaii II of 
the Pedavegi grant. In both the Kanleiai and the Pedavegi grants, 
Xandivarman II is called Bhagavacvilraraflitt,^i‘iltnipil(Irmudliijdlo 
vappa hli attdralmpMahhahtali paminabh dga rahii t^dhu) kdpH no malt dnl 
Snnandivarmd. The Kollair grant also has BhagavaecitraratlHisrdmm 
padamidhydio vcqmhhattdraluipddahhakta-paiamahhdgurihfas fidlan 
hdyano etc. It is also to be- noted that this king has the epitiiet 
paramahhdgawta in all these three inscriptions, and that no oilier 
Salahkayana king is known to use that epithet. It appears, tlien, 
almost certain that the Xandivarman of the Kanteru plates is also, like 
the king of the same name of the Kollair plates, identical with Xandi- 
varman II of the Pedavegi plates. There is, however, notlung in iiie 
inscriptions from which we can determine the iireeise relationship to 
which Devavarman and Skandavarman stood to the line of tkese four 
kings. 

As the Ellore grant is written in Prakid, there can hardly be any 
doubt that king Devavarman ruled before Skandavarman and Xandi- 
varman II, both of whom use Sanskrit in their inscriptions. Devavar- 
man, therefore^ should be placed before Hastivarman, who appears t{> 
have been succeeded regularly by his son, grandson and great-ginndson 
Considering the facts that the inscriptions of Xandivarman II are, on 
pal^graphic grounds, to be assigned to about the middle of the Stii 

was preceded by three kings of Ms line it 
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peems probable that SkandaTarinau of tlie Kaiiteru grant came after 
:^;alHlivarmall II. We, lic\ve\er, do not know whether Devavarmau was 
llie immediate i)redece.s.sor of Hastivarnian and Skandavarman, the 
iiiiuiediate successor of Xandivarman II. The g'enealogical table then 
stands as tlie following : 

Uevavarman 

llastivariuan 

. 1 , 

Xandivarman 1 


Caudavarman 

I ,, 

Xandivarman il 
Skandavarman 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that this Salahkayana Hasti- 
varman of the Pedavegi plates can hardly be any other than the 
Yaihgeyaka-Hastivarman mentioned in the famous Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta.’^ The main arguments in favour of this 
assertion are tlie following : 

(1) The Salahkayana is the only dynasty which can be called 
Vaihgeyaka, as all the grants of the Salahkayana kings are issued 
from Yehgipura. Xo other early dynasty is known to have its head- 
quarters at the city of Vehgi.'" 


14 ClI., III. No. ], 1. 20; see also JAHB8., I, 93. 

15 It may be noted that a Sanskrit grant belonging to the Pallava Dharma- 

maharaja Simhavarman (iA.. V, 154) refers to Vehgorastra. The grant was 
issued from grivijayadasanapura which has been identified by Venkayya with Darsi 
ill the Nellore District. According to Venkayya and Dubreuil, the Pallavas were, ^ 
about the time of Simhavarman, in possession of parts of the Nellore and the 
Guntur Districts. It is not impossible that Simhavarman^s kingdom included 
the southernmost part of the Vehgi country. There is, .however. Us yet no , 

evidence to prove that the Pallavas were ever in possession of the city of Vehgi. 

We must also note that even the grandfather of this Simhavarman used Sanskrit 
in his inscription, (ef. Omgodu plates of Skandavarman II, ®/., XV| 246 ff). 
It is generally accepted that Sanskrit was introduced in Southern inscriptions 
about the 4th century A.D. Simhavarman, therefore, seems to have come 

after the time of' Samudragupta,- 

_ V' V'S'.'. { ' 
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(2) Tlie Salankayaiias ruled, according to Dubreiiil, n^etween 350 
and 450 and Burnell thought that the Kollair grant ot Xandi- 

yarman II may be pal^eographically assigned to al)Oiit (he 4t1i (‘eniiiry 
It is then generally accepted that the Salahkayanas ruled {-oii™ 
temporaneously with the early Guptas (320-467 A.l),). 

As regards the date proposed by Diibreuil, it may be said that the 
Salahkayanas certainly began to rule long before 350 xi.l). Dr. li. 0. 
Eaycliowdhuri^® has rightly identified the Salankayaiias with 
the Salakenoi mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy (about 
140 A.D.). Ptolemy says: ‘^Beyond the Maisoloi(cf. Masuli-paitun) 
are the Salakenoi near the Arouaia mountains, with the following 
cities: Benagouron 140° 24°; Kastra 138° 19° 30'; Magaris Vj!'" 30' 
18° 20'.''^^^ Benagouron, the premier city of the Salahkayanas appears 
to me to be a mistake for Bengaouron (Behgapura : cf. Yeiigorastra), 
which is no other than the well-knowui Yehgipura. 

As regards the conjecture of Dr. Burnell, it may be said that, if 
we compare the characters of the Kollair plates°® wuih tliose of tlie ins- 
criptions of the early Eastern Calukyas®^ and of the Yisnukundins,°° it 
becomes impossible for us to accept such an early date for the Kollair 
grant. I have no hesitation in asserting that palaeography has nothing 
to say against the ascription of the inscriptions of Nandiyarnian II to 
the middle of the 5th century A.D. It is, then, quite possible that his 
great-grandfather ruled about a century earlier and was a contemporary 
of Samudragupta (about 330-375 A.D., according to Smith). 

(3) Lastly, excepting this Salahkayana Hastiyarman, we do not 
know of any other king, who ruled at Veiigi, whose name \yas Hasti- 
yarman and who can be any how placed in the middle of the 4th 
century A.D. i.e. the time of Samudragupta. 

Dixes Chandea Siecae 


16 AEJL>,j Eng. tr,, p. 89. 

17 South Ind, Fal. 14 n. 2; LA., V, 176. 

18 Lol, Mist. Anc. Ind., 3rd. ed., 341 n. 

19 Geog., VII, i, 79. 20 iA., V, 176 Pis. 

21 See.^ e.g., Satara plates ol Visnuvarddhana I, M., XIX, 30; Poiamiiru 
plates of Jayasimha I, JAMBB.y^ IV| 72. 

e.^*,Ahe,;P'pht'tautH^ plate of Madhavavarman, who cannot be innch 

JAMBS, y VI^„„l7^.,., , 
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coliiieeted wiiii rae cMassmcaTiun oi uie wicniscivco. zx 

votive iiiK-iiptioii cannot be ranked with a historical record, giving the 
genealogy tif a dynasty, the date, the acconnt rf all the real or 
exaggerated exploits of a ruler, the subdued countries and kings, and 
thus serving' as an iiivaliiahle source for geography, history etc. Jfever- 
thcdess, from the point of view of a study of the formal elements in 
Indian inscriptions, one has to abstract fro<m the historical and nom- 
liistorical the records which are religious and quasi-religious. To 
decide the class, to which an inscription belongs, one has to ask 
whether the inscription has been issued hy an official authority or not. 
Even in those inscriptions, the contents of w'hich are deeds of grant, I'eli- 
gious endowments, donations, passages commemorating the erection of 
a public work, panegyric descriptions of personal events there are- also 
found the essential parts of an official procedure. 

The production o-f such an inscription in the office of a ruler justifies 
an inquiry into its formal parts. Not only to g'et an insight into the 
■working of the burearxcratie apparatus of the royal court are these 
formulas helpful but also- they serve as a guide for chronological consi- 
derations, when other sources are lacking; the genuineness of such 
documents can be easily proved, because nowhere else than in these 
formulas does a forgerel commit a slip so easily. Finally, there is one 
noint more, more important perhaps from the general view of history 


1 For a classification of Indian inscriptions according to their contents 
Fieetl Imperial Gazetteer of Iniiia, the Indian Empire, 11, pp. 50 ff. 
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the condition required, yiz., that they are eiumciations ot a ruler 
issued from his chancellery. 

The opening formula consists of a statement that tlie 
following enunciation, relating to religion,- was caused to be written 
by the king; the circumstance that the sentence occur only twice in 
EE I and RE XIV seems to point to the use of a general introductory. 
While RE III, V, VI, IX begin with: the king speaks thus, the 
remaining inscriptions lead medias in teSj in few cases only putting the 
king in the beginning of the sentence as. subject (RI'j II, lY, VIII, Xlli 
against VII, X, XII). Something like a date we meet in RE III after 
the opening sentence with evani aha, dbadasa vdmbh laitena nafijd idaui 
dfuqyrtam; in EE IV at the end of the text we read: dbadasa vdsdbhi-^ 
site/ui Devdnampriyena P liyadasina rand klani lekhdpita md From the 
date of the '?na//u?/n7//-«-institution in RE V, Kh, 14, leaving aside 
the date of the inscription itself, one must conclude tliai the king 
wanted only to' fix chronologically tlie development of his religious and 
moral ideas, as he emphasizes his aiitliorship of the confessions and 
efforts. So I would be inclined to consider EE I-XIV as of one type 
except the differences stated in RE XIV l.\y ilie king himself. As a 
proof of such a view we may refer to the iiniforniity of the text and 
engraving of each of the inscriptions in the same order on tlie same 
rock. 

A new element is introduced into the separate inscriptions at 
Dhauli and Jaugada. Dh, S. I. runs as follows: Devdnampiyasa 
vacanena Tosaliyam mahdmdta 7iagalaviyo]udakd vataviya, wliile J. 
begins: DevdiuunpiyG hevam cihci Samdpdyaiti vuihdmdtd etc. The 
second form, reminding the usual introduction in RE, has surely to be 
taken in the sense of vacanena, according to tlie order of the king, and 
with slight difference, due to the government, the same wording is found 


2 Hultech uses the term “rescript on morality” {VIL, 1, p. 2, n. 2), the 
word ^rescript/ however, has such a specific meaning that it can hardly be 
applied to dliammalm; d, Buehfer, Bp. Incl., 11, p. 472, n. 23, who hasUioted the 
collective sense of dKammali%A, , 

■ 3 From the sentences,;. Maya, at hay a ayam dhammalim or idam Uhhiia, or 

Ithhapiia,' or V, Vl) it is to be seen, that the drafting is 

I'jneaint, and J. SB. 
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i?i Dll. II and I. II. Diirtlier tlie place h giTen, the seat ot the 
provincial officers, as in Dli. RE I and J. RE I. Finally, on the 
Jangnda rock these two separate edicts are clearly distinguished from 
others and ^Hhe separation of these two edicts is more distinctly marked 
by the ac*companiinent of the svastila symbol at each of the upper 
corners of the upper inscription, and of the letter to at the upper coiniers 
of the lower iuscriptioiD’.'^ The 771 has been explained, in connection 
witli tlie srasiika, lieing a monogram consisting of two Brahmi o, as the 
final letter of the sacred syllable orn. One would feel inclined to con- 
nect the letter m with the marks on the punch-marked coins, ^ where 
sometimes two 7ns appear, one on each side of a dotted circle. Whether 
(he lattej* or the former explanation is correct there is no doubt that 
tliese symbols are of an auspicious character, expressed 
in later inscriptions by word. 

The formula : Devanarnpiye Fiyadasi Idja hevain dlui^ occurring 
in each PK, repeated not less tlian ten times in PE VII, cannot be con- 
sidered as anything else bnt as giving prominence to the royal view, a 
self-complacency of an extraordinary kind. While the indication 
tells us often, when the dhailmctlipi has been caused to be written, the 
inscription itself is not dated therewith.® Although the observation, 
made by Fleet, accepted by Hultzsch,'’ is correct, according to which 
the PE VII ends with a date, this date pertains to the composition, not 
to the publication of the inscription. The Queen^s PE Allahabad- 
Kosam begins with the formula, as known from SE; a little 

4 C’/i,, i, p. xiv; according to the Plate opposite p, 116 also the lower 

inscription shows in the centre of the upper border a svastika. 

0 See JJiOliS,. V, 1919, pp. 463 ff., Plate 111, figs. 74, 96. While the sign 
IS geiieraiiy explained as the Taurine symbol, e.g- Rapson, Catalogue of the 
Vouis of the Andhra Dynasty etc., p. clxxv, 2. Fleet (JEAS,, 1907, pp. 529 ff.) 
believed it to be -an Indian development of the top of the caduceus-as the 
herald’s staff, the token c^f a peaceable embassy.” The real caduceus is to be 
seen fulbshaped e.g. in Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in tU Indian Museum,. 
Calcutta, I, 1906, PJ. I, 1 rev. 

6 In PE VI (Delhi-Topra 9 f.) the year of the draft is given on the end ot 
the LnscriptioB, because in ite beginning, line 1, there is a reference to the Rl^- 
composition in the 12th year. ' ’ ; - v ? ' 


Hi 


7 an 


m.. I, p. 133. n. 6 and p. 137, n. 5. 
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here as in the former inscription, only one name, namely neranam puje^ 
issues an order: dnapciycUi} and continues uy addressing the ofti(*eis, 
tO' whom the order pertains, probably similar ib tlie Sarnath in>ci iption. 

Different again are the introductory words in the Bairat lib; the 
king* addresses the sarngliay by saluting the clergy and ex])re.'‘>ing hi," 
hopes that the monks are in good health and eaijoying ])leasant life. 
Justified as it may be in paying* reverence to the holy men,*' the same 
formula is UvSed, mutatis mutandis^ iji addressing tbe officer^, as shown 
by the inscription at Brahinagiri and Siddapiira : Sara Nnjagirlte 
ayaputam •mcihcimtddnarii ca vacancna nuihdmdtd drogi ya in 

vataciyd resp. heavain ca^ vataviya. Derdnainpnje dnapa yni t ^ resp. 
Devdiiarnpige heavain dhad Jfo doubt, liere occur some features, wbicb 
are found in later inscriptions: the place, from which tlie record has 


\pt.,e.g. Mariw, H 127; Umt,, V, S7; Ip. Dh*, I, 14, 26ff. 

'^Aeooi-dingly the hegmaing of the Jatihga-llamesvara inscription has to 
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years; 3. auspicious marks on the beginning are used; the writer 
(engraTer) is mentioned at the end of the inscription. Thus we can say 
that the formal features of Indian inscriptions are io be found in nure. 
in Asoka's time already. 

The Indian Monuinenfiun Ancyranum, the Hathigumphri-inscrip- 
tion of the Kalihga king Kharayela, is an autobiographic panegyric^ 
ilioiigh its contents are very important from a historic^ point of view. 
The religious sentiment of tlie author finds its expression in the opening 
formula of reverence: naino amhamtanam, namo savasidlumani. These 
nnn/^/.s7i77r/7-sentenees cannot be counted as the svastiJm and the ??/.- 2 narks 
ill the inscription of Asoka or the auspicious formulas, used in later 
epigraphic records. iS'or need the annalistic style in Kharavela's monu- 
ment deceive us into the assumption of a date; at the same time, 
tlie so-called Maurya date, I think, is a misreading and 
misinterpretation 

The earliest Kharost-lu inscriptions, of great importance for the 
reconstruction of the history and chronology of the first centuries of the 
Christian era, are mere votive and donors^ inscriptions. Though not in 
all of them, in many, how’ever, there occurs a new feature: an e x a c t 
date in regnal years, or, according to some specific era, viz., the 
year, the month, the foriiiight (soanetimes), the day. Tor mainly three 
reasons, viz., the use of Indian month-names in a form not like the 
specific dialect of the inscription, the use of un-Indian month-names, 
and the contiinuous reckoning of the days of the month, the inference is 
hardly out of place that this new feature ivS due to some custom 
introduced into that area.^^ V 

Into the second hentury A.D. lead us some Brahmi inscriptions, 
which are characterised by a new style. Among them that of 

i«.-r 

10 The new edition of the inscription by K. P. Jayaswal and the late R. D.: 

Banerji, Ep. huL, XX, p. 71if. reads in the opening line: ar[ij/iawtanam; . 

the passage in 1. 16, mentioning the Muriyakdla, has been omitted in ^the trans- 

iaton on p. 89. In the inscription are to be found two symbols- at the beginning, 

namely a vadd ha- 7 na fu/ala and a svaHtika, at the end a tree within a ^nare 
' At' 

enclosure or railing, see p. /4. , , . 

11 The occurrence of Macedonian monthmames seems to support the theory 
of a borrowing from the Greeks, ef. Konow,^ CIL^^ II, 1, p. Ixxxix f ; but see 

beloWi • f , - 

iiiiiiiitllilliliBlIWillw 
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(avipena) given, was written down by the officer Sivaguta, kept by the j 

ilaliasumiya the deed was delivered in the>. 18tb. year, on the first day I 

of the second toruiight of the rainy season; the engraver was Tapasa. 

Fi'oin tlie same king comes an inscription in Nasild® which offers a plenty 
of informaiion on the cdiancellery work. The beginning may be quoted 
verbally : . . 'I 

Siddha ! Goradhane anuicasa Sdmakasa deyo Qxijdnito (?) rano 
GoiiUiUpntasa Sdfakauhsa inahadevlya ca jzvasidaya fajamatuya 
racaneuii Goradhane [aina] co Sdanaho arogavatavo tato eva ca vaiavo 
etha 

Neither tlie reading nor the explanation of the word rdjdmto is 
(*ertaiii tlioiigdi the sense, suggested by Senart, is clear : mjdnati^ 
rdjdjnaptl might be the lectio faciliord’^ That order of the king and 
tlie queen has to be made over to Samaka, who is called an arnaoa, as 
the officer Tinhiipidita of the former record; but one new thing orscurs 
iiere: the officer has to be wished good health (arogavatavo). Again it 
is stated that the order was given orally and written down by the 
pmfiJidnirdLnn Lota in the 24th year oi the king, on the fifth day of 
the fourth fortnight in the rainy season. The engraver of that record 
w’as Sujivin. In line 7 (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 73, 1. 11) occurs the order 
to register the donation (nihculhapetlia), the reading accepted by Senart 
(ibid., p. 74); in the last line the second date: tenth day of the second 
fortnight in the suiiinier season of the 24th year is connected with the 
expression : nibadho nihadho. Senart translates : the donation had been 

made , wdthout considering that the donation does not need to be 

dated, if the execution of the i^oyal couiDle’s order by writing the lehha 
aiul its date is mentioned. Further, his reference in the Karle inscrip- 

Bbaiidarkar believes Beaakataka as the place where the king’s army was encamped, ' " 
see Ind. Anf,^ 47, 1918, p. 152, n. 18. V' 

15 Differing from Sen art’s interpretation of that term V. S. Bakhle is oi r 
opinion that the Mahasamiya seems to refer ‘‘to the resolution of that body ' 

[the corporate assembly of the city] or to that body itself,” JBBMAB.^ 

IV, 1928, pp. 64, 72. • ‘ 

16 A’p. Incl.j VIII, p. 73, No. 5. 

17 Senart, of course, must change also deyo into deyCi; referring to line 11 
one would prefer to read rajmafq. 
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tion Ifo. 19^^ to Y djhavallya (I. 317) is liarcllj eoiTeet. ^ihandha 
means, in the official langua^^e only a register, the rerh nihandha^^to 
enlist into the register.^® Perhaps in the inseriptiou the engraver at the 
cave-inscription repealed by a mistahe the note of tl)e registering; other- 
wise the expression means: the registra tion has been carried out 

on (that and that date) ..Now, from the two dates, which are 

separated by about three months’ tiine, that at the end of the inscription 
is the date of the registration, while the former*, though 
later in time, dates the execution of the lehha, Senart suggested that 
the earlier date, which the donation had been pronounced” *Svas 
probably added by Sainaka, because he wanted to state the interval 
which, owing to delays in transmission, iniervened between tlie resolu- 
tion of the two royal persons and the execution of their will”. In the 
inscription (1. 0, resp. 11) the king and the queen order ilie registra- 
tion; it seems natural that the registration took place at oiu'c, while the 
execution of the plate needed some time; and as the order of registration 
is expressed in the plural with the local adverb cttha^ there is no doubt 
that the registration was carried out in the court, before the deed was 
executed and handed over to the donees. Schematically this inscription 
is composed of: 1. The auspicious formula; 2. command for the tails- 
mission of the royal order to the provincial officer; 3. formula of 
salutation; 4. text of the order proper; 5. the writer of the orally given 
order and the date of the leldia execution; 7. name of the engraver; <S, 
date of the odered registration. The third inscription by the same ruler 
comes from Karle. The king orders the amaca of Mamada, informing 
him about; the grant of a village as land for the benefit of the monks, to 
register that donation and the privileges connected with it; ihe order 

IB Bp. hid., VII, p. 68. 

19 Neither the form nihudha for ‘tuhandha and ribuddha is probable nor can 
the latter be something; else than Svritten/ ‘enlist,' a term known also from the 
Kaxitilvja. Nibmidha in the sense of endowment, rent etc. is of later times. 
Ep. Ind,^ VII, Lc. Senart himself says: ‘Hence nibandha refers to a distinct 
o&cial fomiality which precedes? the completion of the grant. .... .perhaps it was 
a kind of registration of the royal decision in the archives of the State.’ 

20 Ep. Ind.., VII, p. 64. Senart’s rendering (p. 67f.) of line 5, where he reads 

and takes nU>a[m]dfiapeMTml as 1st riArami *fiT>io4- . j* 
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was giveu oridly, written <lown and delivered in (some place?) in the 
18tli (?) year; tlie plate was executed by Sivakliadaguta. 

Turning to the inscription of Gotamiputa Satakani’s son, the Kasik 
No. dr' the following items are found: 1. the auspicious formula; 2. 
the order of Tu.sitluputa Siri Puluinayi to the officer (dnwca) of 
Govadhana; 3. the statement of the donation; 4. the order of registering; 
5. the writer of the order, the vuihasenapati Medhuna; G. probably tlie 
kee|.)ing of the record; 7. the delivery of the deed, the date of that 
delivery ; 8. the engraver.-^ By these inscriptions we get a fairly good 
insight into the chancellery work, though there exist some vagueness. It 
is not clear whether the dating refers to the engraving* or the delivery 
of the deed. Nusik No. 5 seems to date the writing of the king'^s order, 
Nos. 3 and 4 as well as Karle No. 19 the delivery of the deed to' the 
donees, because the fact of engraving is not such an important event as 
to need a date. Doubtful is the word lehlia^ it seems to refer to the doou- 
inent, made by the via/uisendpati or pnitiliCuwak fin, high courtiers, 
according to wliicli the (copper?) plate which was handed down to the 
donees was executed by an engraver of tbe office. Tlie donees got incised 
on the cave as a public jiroof of their rights the copy of the plate 
{paiikd)^‘^ 

As far one can judge from the material offered by the inscriptions 
of the Sataviihana dynasty, a definite form of the developed formal style 
is reacdied, though there existed slight deviations. The scheme seems 
to be: 1. auspicious formula; 2. the order of the ruler (from any place, 
generally his camp) to an officer (of a province), sometimes with a 
courteous sentence; 3. the order stating the grant of land, and the like, 
ending with the order of registration ; 4. the explicit genesis of the 
deed : orally given order, written down by a high courtier, whose name 

,21, pp. 65 i 

22 Not of the cave-inscription,, but of the ^title-deed [s] ,, 

remarked correctly by Senart Ep. hicL^ VII, p. 69. ; ; ■ 

23 In that sense the assertions by B, R. Bhandarkar, Ind, 

p. 80 and n. 4; and by J. Vogel, Ep, XX, pp, 6 and 32 have 
at least for the earlier period of the Batavahana dynasty. ’ ’ V* , 


niiii 

i 

illiiH 
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is mentioned; 5. the date of the execution of the lelha or pafika, re. 
the delivery to. the donees; 6. the name of the execuiin^U* artist of tlio 
patika; (7. the dated note on the executed registration). 

An attempt will now be made to connect the development of the 
formal elements, as treated above, with the general history of India. 
Between the inscription of Riulradamaii and those rd the Satavaliana 
d^masty there exists some difierence in the method oi. dating, whicdi has 
been observed already."^ But we can trace a difierent wm'ding tcjo, viz., 
the absence of a hureaueratSc or formal language in Kmlradumati's 
record which contains a poetic language, while the Saiavrdiuna ins-* 
criptions show an official style; and to a certain extent the rec'ords of 
the Ksaharata inscriptions form a transitory stage between the two. It 
must, however, be conceded, that the inscriptions of rsavadata, the 
son-in-law' of the hmfmpa Jfahapana, do not represeiu the orders (d* a 
ruler; nevertheless, an official position must he attributed to this man. 
The large donations show at least the eomnuujiding j')Ower of a ricdi 
relative of the ruling father-in-law, to whom he never forgets to refer in 
the invscriptions and who himself nowhere appears in thenn Fsavadiita 
was a Saka, Ep. huh, Till (p. 85, No. 14a, 1. 2) and must be considered 
as a governor, but certainly he acted as a general.-^ For, in the Nasik 
cave inscription No. 10 {Ep, Ind.^ VIII, p. 78, 1. 3) he sjjeaks of the 
cimmti of his hhaUiraka, according to whieli he released the chief of the 
Fttamabhadras from the sieg^e of the Malayas, wlio fled and were 
made prisoners by the ITttamabhadras. The most interesting inscription 
of Usavadata is Nasik No. 12 {Ep. huh, VIII, p. 82), mentioning the 
endowment of a large sum, invested in guilds at Govardhami ; the 
investment and the gift of cocoanut ti*e'es have been proclaimed i4rdritn) 
and registered in the ni gamimahha at the phalahtmrar’^ Tlie inscription 
offers three dates, the first is the year 42, Vaisrikha month, the second 
shows the year, month, fortnight and day, the third was perhaps given 
in the same way . Though the registration is stated as performed 

25 C!t . Steu Koiiow, hp, hid,^ XIV, pp. 140 1.; supra, p. 210; but see Harit 
Krishna Deb, IRQ,, VII (1932), pp, 117 ff. 

26 Of, Rapson, L c., LVII, OX. 
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ccii'itriito f ciccordiiig* to ciistoio.^ tlio clinerciiCG in tli© Wciy of dciting und 
of regi.stratioii, compared witli tliat of the Satavalianas, is ohyioiis. 

t)Be point more must b© to-uclied^ i.e, the appearance of the auspi- 
cious formula. Tlie signs of muhgala in Asota’s Separate! Edicts are 
the first oceiuTence of such an use in inscriptions; the supposed seven 
signs ill the Sohgaiira copiier-plate are more likely to be explained in 
ecniieetion with the contents of the plate. Auspicious signs can be 
traced in the Xasik cave inscriptions, where they serve as distinguish- 
ing marks between two inscriptions, of which the former ends and the 
next begins in the same lin©.^** The innovation, however, of the 
Satavaliana dynasty\s inscriptions in Na-sik and Earle is the use of an 
auspicious word siddhmn in different forms. The question, when this 
word came into existence,^® can be answered in this way : the word 


28 See Fleet, JBAS., 1907, pp. olUif. ; cf, also for a view connecting the 
symbol, with the punch-marked coins, Durga Prasad, Ohseruitlom on, the silver 
punch- marked Coins of ancient India and their aye, Benares 1931, pp. 7 f. 

29 Nasik No. 3, cf. Ep. Ind,^ Vill, Plate I, last line, middle of the lower 
piiotograpk : a svastika and some trapezoid sign; in Nasik No. 5, to be seen in 
piiotograpii o, first line. 

30 According to rulers; 

K sail a rat a. Usavadata: Nasik No. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14a (.^), Karle 
No. 13. 


Satavaliana. Time of Madliariputa Svami Sakaseiia: Kanheri, 
Lueders’ List No. 1001, 1002. 

Gotamiputa Siri Sadakani : Nasik No*. 4, 5, 

Vasitliiputa Siri Piilumavi : Nasik No. 1, 2, 3; Karie 19 (.^); Myakadoiii 
(Kp. Ind., XIV, p. 155), 

Private inscriptions of his time : Nasik No. 25, Ivarle 14, 20. Further Nasik 
No. 6, 16, 17 (? a si; a superscribed ddhu seems to be visible Ep, Ind,, VIII, p. 90 
Senart does not read it, while he translates access’),- 18, 26, 27. Amaravatf 
Lueders’ List 1248. 

Gotamiputa sami Siriyana Satakahi : .Nasik No. 24; Kanheri No*. 1024. 


A b h i r a. Isvarasena: Nasik No. 15 (cf. Ind, Ant,, 47, 1918, p. 156). 
Later Batavaiiana : Vasitliiputa sami Siri Oadasata (^^end of the sec 
or beginning of the third century A.D./’ Sten Konow, ZDMG., 62, p. 592). 
Gotamiputa Siriyana Satakani. Lueders’ List No. 1340. 

Haritiputa Vinhukada Outukulanlunda Satakamni: Ind. Ant.^ XIV, P 

... Aoo /T — .1 T TkT.. f '' 1 
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siddham is fcrancl iu Braliini inscriptions of the Satavahana dynasiy, of 
the Kskarata and of the Ensana, in Nusik, Earle, Ainaravuti and 
Mathura. But the home of that use was, no doubt, tlie 'Western Cave 
area, and it must he connected with the development of the official style 
in the Satavahana inscriptions. 

(). Stkix 


1232, 1233, 1244, 12oo, 1262, 1267, 1263, 1271-1274, 12S.), 1303; Ei>. hoL. XV, 
,p. 266, No. 21; p.. 272, No. 49; p. 27-4, No. oo, 50; p. 275, No. 57. 

J a g a y y a p e t a : 1203. 

Kiida : Luclers’ List No. 1040,1041,1060. 

Mahad: „ „ „ 1072,1073. 

Yunnar : „ ,, ,, 1172. 

The Mathura inscriptions are throughout of private cliaracler; the greater 
part of them is dated between the years 4~9o (the Kanuin inscription. Lueders’ 
List No. 12 in the 74th year): Lueders’ List, No. 16, 19, 22a, 27-3], 37, 39, 44, 
48, 63, 54, 68, 75, 85, 116, 121, 122, 125m, 125ii; of unknown rulers’ time Bla, 

83; time of Kaniska 21; of Vasiska 149a; of Huviska 35, 42, 60, for 81 ef. 

Buehler, Ep, ImL^ 11, p. 206, No. xxsvii and .Ivonow, ^'IL, 11, 1, 

p. Ixxxiii, 163f. ; of Vasiideva 66, 69a. As mentioned above, tiie.vj inscriptions 
are entirely private votive inscriptions and the like, where an old cmstom, 
borrowed from other places, like the Western Caves, continues. And tiiough tlicre 
is an inscription of Kumaragupta of the 113th year iEp. hut. V, Apj)endix 
No. 442), it must be remarked, that already some iMathura inscriptions show the 
late stage of the use of siddha by abbreviating the word to sdha {cf. Lfieders’ iiisi, 
No. 35, 42, 66, Kp. Ind.^ II, p. 206, No. xxvi, Ei>. Ind.^ .f, p, 287, No. ix, 
p. 392, No. xxiv). Thus we can say that in the later part* of the third century 
A.i). the use of siddha slowly came to an end, and the occurrence in Kuiuara- 
giipta’s inscription is nothing but a survival of the practice of the engravers 
at Mathura. 

For other instances cf. the quotations by Buehler, ralacoijrnjdiie, p. 87, note 
36, further Kanheri, Lueders^ List, Nos. 993, 998, 999, 1000, 1005, 1006, 1012-14, 
1020. For the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions see Vogel, Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 1 ff, 
No. e 3,' B 1, B 2, B 4,, B 5, 0 2, C 4, 0 6, 1, F, 0, H, J. No doubt, 
the custom spread from Amaravati of the Satavahana time to this i>lace. Anotlier 
proof, of that view can be seen in the inscription of the Kadamba king 
Sivakhadavamman in Ep. VII, 1, No. 264. No official reOord of the 

KharostM inscriptions shows word 
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I lie third maniiiscript that has been examined by me is, as is the 
ease with tlie other two manuscripts,* written on birch-bark in Cursive 
(iiipta characters of the 6tli century A.D. Considering the period it was 
under eartli, it is surprising to find that the glaze of the ink still re- 
mains and can be easily revived by a slight wiping with a damp piece 
of soft clotli. 


The title of the Ms, 

1 he title of the book, as given in the last leaf of the Ms., is 

and ^ 

llie second name lias been adopted in the Tibetan Yersioiij in which 
the Sanskrit title is given thus (MDO, Kha, 395a) : ^ 

and its 

Tibetan rendering is as follows : 

//phags. pa.de. 6Bhih. ^segs. pa. thains. cad. kyi. byin, gyis, 
b?'labs-sems. can. la ^zigs.sih-sahs. rg^yas.kyi. shin. gi. bkod. pa, lam. 
tu. ston. pa.shes. bya. ba. theg. pa. chen. poh. ??ido'. On restoration 


it wonld be \ 

Osoma Kordsi translates the title thus: ‘^Description of the 
province of Buddha, on which, for the sake of all beings, all Tathagatas ' 
have bestowed their benedictions’ ' (As, Ees., XX, p. 426). 


The Chinese text, which has been taken by Nanjio as a version of 


tliis Sutra, contains only a small fraction of the whole Sutra, and is 
entitled Fo-shuo-chuang-yen-wang-to-lo-ni-ching (for Chinese charac-. 


■ 


jiiiiiilM 


1 For the accounts of the previous two mss, see VUI, pp. 93-100, 


■ 




342-350. 

In this connection I must thank Mr. Ramchandra Kak, who realises t^'' 
value of the finds, for taking the necessary, care of the mss. and givino*. me 
• the facilities ■ tO' deal with J 


■ 
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ters, see next page, 1. 1), and its Sanskrit form ■would be sqf 

I but in 11. 5-C, tbe full title of the Sutra is given tbns : 
i-oldieh-iu-lai^-so-lm-huan-cJi 'a . cJmny-sheng-sh ih -I: sien-fn-fh u ng- 

yen-\cang~to-lo-m (For Chinese characters, see next page, 11. 

Nanjio has reproduced tbe Sanskrit title a.s traiislitm.ak.(l in 
.Tibetan characters in the xylograplis, but the exact re.^^ioration frcm tin- 
above Chinese expre.ssion should be 

Its translation in the light of the. Chiae.se rendering ivouhl he ; '■’The 
Dharani for a beneficent -watch over the heing.s of tlie excellent 
Buddlia-land, to whom all Tathagatas tow their protection.” 

The Chinese and Tibetan versions 

The Tibetan translation of this work lias been made by 
Surendrabodhi, Silendrabodhi, and Jinamitra witli tbe Tibetan monk 

Ye-shes-de. The translation is os literal as possible and hardly needs 
any comment. 

The Chinese -translation of I.tsing, printed in the Taisho edition 
IS equally literal, making allowances of course for the insurmountable 
difficulties presented by a non-alphabetic language. On a comparison 
of the Chinese version with our Ms., it appears that the. Chinese text 
contains the essential portion of this Sutra i.e. the actual dharani, and 
not the supplementary dhfzmnu and the account.s of their efficaides. 
Perhaps the Chinese version represents the earliest form of the Bcdra 
which, in course of time, attained by additions its present form as found 
in our manuscript and the Tibetan version.^ The Chine.se text (see 1. 2 
of the Chinese characters), as restored into Sanskrit begins thus; 


2 Cf. the beginning of the Sanskrit m,. and the Tibetan text, infra, p. 236, 


.1 . 
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n-srr ^1?,! wm^ 

fj? i [3] 

m WS^JT^l^awnn: 1 [^st] 

[4] 

^- 

!S'?^s4Hgi ^Etfet f5tf5I (lit. 

[5] 

5af[6]Trararrwl’ stth 1 Jrar 

SfSTR=qHH:?T5=^«tT- 
TRPRri^Tg: w?wj;,t ^r [ 7 ] 
g? «OT sra 

. ' ' ■ ■ '■O 

a^f^TRTTS^I 
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[2] oTt^ral- gs!^g?[^ ^ ? 5 S ^ 

I ^fflli^5r^FP=^rJTa: (lit. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

itffl'ttifa) 1 ?ra<ra 5 : [3] s^rfirar: ^ ^ i| III S 

ISP fffl ^ Sr ^ Pi 

srs^ai: i ssr^ra^rqr ^aM ^ M M mW m£ 

1 1 ^ 1 1 1 S 

* # m ® 

[5]«5t ’Si ^ g S ^ ^ 

JT^sftsffw?^ [ 6 ] ^ ^ 

Jif rsgra sii%it: irafHqsrt 11 [7] ^ M — ^ 

m 'if' 

W ^ MW 

Tile above extract indicates a natural end. In view of tlie fuel that 
after this a new Dliarani is being recited, it may be easily (‘fuicluded 
that the rest of contents of the manuscript is a later addition. 

The Tibetan version is a verhathn rendering of the whole of tlie 
Sanskrit Ms. and hence it is much larger in size than the Chinese. 
Nanjio has not taken note of this fact in his Catalogue, 


D&te of the Work 

The safest data for ascertaining the time of compositoin of the 
ms. are the dates of the Tibetan and Chinese translations. The 
Tibetan translation was made in the ninth century while the Chinese 
in the seventh (about 701 A.D.). Hence there can be no doubt about the 
existence of this wrok in the sixth century or some time before this. 
Though the Chinese translator had, as liis basic text, an original 
difierent from the present one, there need not be any doubt about the 
work belonging to the sixth century A.D., as the script of the present 
ms. testifies. Again, if it be held that the Chinese translators 
worked with a Sanskrit original, which is earlier in date than the 
present one, then its date may fee pushed further back, say, by a 
century, and we may safel^jr ’conclude that this text was written 
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‘^evium I— liie text opens as usual witli an account of Biulcllia’B 
i‘e.sicleuee which is here located at Potalaka, the abode of 
Avalokitesvara, and liis audience consisting* of gods, men, hodhi- 
sattvas and otlier beings. There, at the request of all these beings 
Buddha delivered the Sidtra containing the principal Dluirani. 

Section II — hat follows after Section I is really sui)erfluous. 

It is only another dharani called Ahliayatejdni , delivered by 
ajrapani liodliisattva ; tlie only reason for its inclusion is perhaps 
that it is also a Buddhudhisthuna and that the merit acquired by 
learning* tliis dharani is similar to that conferred by that of the 
previous one. 

Section III — After the conclusion of this dhdmiil and followed 
!)y an account of a ceremonial, Manjusri appears on the scene and asks 
why the present sillra is called SarvaiathdijatadJdspiunu^-sattvdvalo* 
luin<id)uddliahetrasandiirkina-vyu}M (leaf 134b), and tlien puts a few 
other incidental questions, which Buddha answers, by uttering some 
gathas. 

Section IV — Arya Avalokitesvara comes with another dhdram 
called Vyavalokcmii-prdtUidrya; the reason for its inclusion is that it 
speaks of sattvddhhthdna ori suttvdvalokana and that by reading and 
writing tliis dharani all the merits described before by the Tathagatas 
are acquired (sarcdfi etda tathdgaiu-lhhmitda gundn prat(ilai}ha7tte — • 
leaf 139b, 1. 4). 

Section V — The^ V yavdlolmna-prdtihdrya is followed by three other 
dhdranls with descriptions of their respective rites given by 
Anopaina Mahayaksini, v^arikhini Maiadevi, and Bhima Maliadevi. 

All thevse are meant to confer benefits, or protect those beings who will 
read, wuite or propagate this Sutra. ' i k: 

Section VI — Lastly comes th© section dealing with the merits 
acquired by studying and propagating the Siltra, and the suitability 
of its. title, , , ' , . 

* For want of space the full summary cannot he pahlished in this number, 
li will appear in v; i ’ ' A// ^,"4 
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1 u t‘ 10 ii s Po i It t s of Intc res t 

Of the Turious points of iuterest to wliioli uttentiun sJuniid hv 
drawn, the first is the Indian Buddhist system of writiit<;' isvu or more 
books in one volume with running pagination, and iiu> a.h.]Hiuii of tiu,t 
system by tlie Tibetan translators. 

When Sahityacarya Sivanatha Sasirl, the learned pandit of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, commenced in collaboration with 
myself the transcription of this ms., our first impresMon was that V2H 
leaves of the ms. had been lost,: as the page numi,er began witli 124. 
On a comparison, however, of this Ms. with its Tibetan version, it 
appeared that the ms. lacked only two leaves, i.e., nos. 122 ami 124. 
From the numbering of the leaves i.e. from 122 and iml from 1, it seems 
that the present ms. was a copy prepared at tlie instance of a certain 
npasaka from another ms. which bore these page-numbers, ami lhal the 
preceding leaves of tlris ms. vi.. from 1 to 121 were left out as they 
evidently contained other hooks. Our ms. represents the last part 

^ n,lJo. 

tl 7 - 1/ • nfu,u. .naha,jana-m,-a, 

e third and the fourth Sana-UUhuyatMhistkana- 

2iZ 

^^umhi 0 

O I present ms., the opinion may be bmsardeil lhat the 

I"" *'*“ «■» b-m., ton, 

«» 

at whose inTtlcrtht r ' 

uou.iuue ims ms. was copied Tim „ ,, . 

ms., every , time it KeiY. j.- occurs thrice in the 
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oJ: tlie donor. Tite name of tlie person and, probably, tliat of bis goi/ra 
are non-Sanskiitic, indicating thereby the non-Indian nationality of 
tlj,e donor. It may be that be was a Hilna, about wboin we read so 
laucii ill Kalliaiia'.s Bujatamkyini. Tlie Dliaraiii (Ms. 130b; Tib. 
■102b) is w(uded tbus:'‘ 


I 5 ^ « k i 

nm ^ggsTTOiT^t i mr ft ^ s^* i i i5ffS(T- 


narfireiw i * t w [qrc^g jfrw% , 


JTfrsrr^rqra^ wr i ^rarqgrifetwfr ^fr ii 

The third point of interest is that the Dharanis in the ms. are 
found transliterated a.iid not translated in the Tibetan and Chinese 
versio.ns, jnjinting thereby to the belief ciin*eiit among the Buddhists, 
Until Indian and non-Indian, of the Gtli or 7th century xi.D. about the 
efficacy of tJie mantras by their proper intonation. 

J.,astly, it is of interest to note the remark occurring in leaf 153a 
that this Sutra will become i>optilar in the south and not in the norths 
east Or west, ^diere the people will not give it its due honour and as a 
result will go to hell. The author of this Sutra n.ever dreamt that it 
would gain popularity more in the north than in the soiiili and tJiat an 
inhabitant of the farthest north would be instrumental in propagating 
its cox)y in the 20th century. 

The scene of this Sutra is located at Potalaka as is tlie case "with 
many other Dliaranis (see,. B,g,. j3h(druni-SangraJu(y ASB. Ms. 1. 11b). 


4 This mantra is collated with its Tibetan and Chinese tran.slitorat 
The devamlgri figures indicate the numbers given iu the Chinese text, 
footnotes show the differences in reading. 

>{c Ms. ; Chin, omits it. f 

tt I'he Chinese, as restored into Sanskrit, gives ^ ' 

for this Tibetan gives here nothing. : .The Ms. in another i)hu'e ment 
name which may be read . * ' y i 
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Yuan Oliuang' refers to tliis mountain as a place of great saiicUtv, 
being- tbe abode of Avalokitesvara Bodliisattva. lie locates it nn the 
east of tlie Malaya mountain, tire scene of the tvell-kiiotva Maliayana 
sutra, Laididvatanid It rvas very near tlie sea, and a siieam of water 
after a long- winding- course flowed into the sea from the lake oti the 
Potalaka mountain. Tlie ijort of India from wlu’ch people sailed lo 
Ceylon was on its north-east. If w^e take Dhanuskoti io be lliai port. 
Potalaka should be located somewhere between the Malaya moumaiii'i 
and Dhanuskoti. In the Guiulavyrdta (leaf. 2Sb) occurs (lie name Sfitjara 
ndma Lakh a pail huh and in leaf 27a Sdijannniihha, a jilace suitable tor 
meditating upon the vastness of the sea. It .seems that these fursakeii 
places near the border of the sea and amid the mouutains liecaiue tiic 
liauut of the meditating monks, and many Maliayana .suiras came into 
existence in those places. lYatters (II, p. 230) dismisses away the 
Malaya mountain as a ‘poetical creation’ but Yundolal Dey gives ample 
evidence to show that it really existed and constituted the southern 
part of the M estern Ghats (see his Geographical Dictionury, p. 132). 
He further states that one of the summits of these mountaims bore the 
name of Pothigei, the Bettigo of Ptolemy, the abode of Agastya. ami 
was also called Agasti-kfita or Potiyam, which was the .southernmost 
peak of the Annaiualai mountains where the river Tamra-parui has its 
source (.see Ibid., Map.). Can this Potiyam he our Potalaka:-’ ' 

The tradition recorded by Triranatha about the locution of 
’otalaka, the abode of Avalokitesvara, also points to its exhtence 
somewhere in the southernmost corner of India. The upasaku 
,antivannan“ wanted to go to Pofala from Srldhanakataka 
caitya, the identification of which has been placed beyond doubt 
y the hnds at Ainaravati and Nagarjunikonda. He had to traverse 
ong perilous way over uninhabited regions and had to cross 

5 Lanka, p. 1 e o o > • ,. 

7 It is located in Bhana^rldvipa. ^hrTir^vtrf 
„a«aitv..estored as Sanskrit 

^•etionary, it may also mean «an isolated large monastery - T- ran.-fl r ir ' 

has used the word oUn in the sense of a Wasi^ry’ T^that e ! t ’ 

OliTo would refer tn Diia.na.Bn.!. 

Nagariunlkonda. ; «*hnastic establishment at Amaravati or 
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rivers, invests, lakes and so fortli. Superstitions as tlie pepoie xmist 
luive been at that time, Saoitivarinan, for safety’ . while traveh 
li.ug% invoked Tfira, Bhrkuti, IlayagTiva, Ekajati and lastly 
Avalokitesvara all well-known names of gods in the later Buddhist 
literature to aid him in his tour over the wild uninhabited region. In 
the aceount there is no indication that the route lay across the vast sea 
to an island like Madagascar, wdiere Prof. Tucei^ would have us look 
the locution of the Potalaka, the abode of Avalokitesvara on the 
basis of u?i a{‘coiuit of the travels of Buddhagupta. It may be con- 
tended that in p. 157 of Taranatha’s Geschichte while describing the 
the route of (kindragoinin from Nalanda to. Potala ma Dhanasri-glin 
(glih~r/7/^7n/ ami not dnpa), it is said that he travelled in. a boat which 


was wre<-ked, and that he was saved by the goddess Tara.. This also 
does not suggest that we are to look for Potala in Madagascar, for 'it 


is quite natural that in tliose days, when the land-routes w’ere gene- 
I'ally infested witli wild animals and robbers, and when there were the 
diffi<mlties of crossing rivers and mountains and obtaining food and 
slielter on tlie way, it w'as safer and more comfortable to travel by the 
river-routes or coastal sea-routes, and that this was preferred by the 
Indians is amply proved by the Jcltakas and such other literature. In - ^ 

this ease, I tliink, Candragomin went in a boat along the eastern coast 
up to Amaravati and thence to* Potala or Potalaka. In view of the fact 
that the scene of the present work is laid at Potalaka, and the state- ^ 
drnent, that the work will become popular in the south, it behoves us to 
look for its location somewhere near the southern extremity of India, 
wdiere it will not be too- much to expect that W’'e shall, in no distant 
future, hear of the discovery of ruins of as great an antiqixity and im- 
portance as tliose at Nagarjunikonda. 

“\Ye shall conclude this preliminary note by reconstructing from 
the Tibetan xylograph the Sanskrit text which was ^ * 

two' leaves of the Ms. nos. 122 and 123 that are lost. 

■i Tf .. ' . kfi-i ^ I I ' V; I ’■ J ^ V.'. ' ' ‘ • ■ 
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fprrr?r«n ^ 

■5ri%ftT5rt irfirsi^: m: ^5riTfc|^?njftf^:g^qs4rwn?N5^^ *tirsT?iT 
%gsiT ^scots: gtf^- 

^TtI: !5tR 3:qra^f^riR: m-. ^ sxiTfS: giTr^RTTci: sTRraft^^llfvr: ?T^r?ia: 
ito": ^wrn^rm: ?rwTfgfr^i^: 

H?rq%Jiftf5T! ^tfeifsi^RSTTgrfii: 3jn5P?isrqT5rrf?T^?^Eprf»f: f^ir^ra^T 

swr^r ^ftrrrsriiT q%jxgr gt ^ JTg^rfiRwW i 

^2TfJ!rfa(rcifw^5^firf:7rg'fT%¥r?igr<|jt«T?f: ^raqrr#: frra feinfcs^jg i 

wi h m': cRiRcf f^Tf r^ ^qjtat i?r^i^«P4R?i f^^j- 

5i^rew^g^q}7i?!rfTf^q^5fT?Rr?>;T frrfe: -j^fera: strtf^if^^tfa^r: sFrf^fsr 
^ g;T: sflW WRI^ ??Rr- 

?tTnfiRR?rr?t^ mmr ^wfecrr 

¥^fej|f% I ^ =g ^ I 

?r5fR. ssKRfs^ ?R i ?tiTsg^ f¥i?rdiir ^ i inarrar gij|: i 

1 ^5: 1 ^ ^ 

5T^ ??r^r ^ 

<Jti^T=iT: H?f@<3RFrficir: ^rafsETrTprajrf araraw 1 fesnexiTr^iTiti-^^^r,^,,^ i. 








(iiftereiit Tantras aiul PxirfmaH, we know of treatises wliicli exclusiyely 
(lealt with the worship of this deity. The Catalogue Caialogonim. (I. j 

p. .134, III. p. 29) refers to two works, e.g., Ksetresapujana and 
Ksetrapfdapaddhati while there is reference to a Ksetrapalatantra in 
the Kavlndnlcanja List (No. 1141). The names of all these works 
indicate quite clearly the fact that they pertain to the worship of 
Ksetrapala. 

We do not know when and how the deity came to occupy a place | 

in tlie catholic and ever-expanding pantheon of the Hindus. Presum- 
ably evolved out of the tendency of the primitive people that supposed 
every object, animate and inanimate, to be presided over by a separate 
spirit or deity, it came to acquire an independent position in the Hindu 
hierarchy of gods at a comparatively early period. We find it referred 
to or described not only in some of the original Tantras and Puranas, 
but also in digests and other works some of which go back at least to 
the sixteenth century. ; . ‘ ' | 

The exact identity of and the proper position occupied by a diety 
in Tantra and Purana pantheon is not always easy of deteriniiiation. 

The descriptions of a particular deity to* be found in different works are 
seldom elaborate and exhaustive. The same deity, again, is found in 
different works in different forms and not infrequently discharging 
different functions. A particular form of a deity is often supposed to 
be meant for a particular type of worshipper, haviBg a particular end ‘ 
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conception of plurality of deities in India. These general observations 
apply fully to the deity we are going to describe e.g. Ksetrapula as to 
otlier deities like Kiili, Tara, Manasa etc, 

Ksetrapala appears to be a 8aivite deity from the descript iotss ilial 
are met with in various w'orks. In one place lie is definitely <‘alled a 
son of 8iva (vsamblai-tanaya)^ xleeording to the Lihga l^uvniur 
Ksetrapala is. an incarnation of Siva. It is slated that when even the 
destruction of the demon Daruka would not satisfy the wrath cf the 
goddess Kail, Siva, for the welfare of the world, assumed the form fjf 
a child, suckled her breast and drank off in this manner her indigmn 
tion. The energy thereby infused into the system made him the 
protector of the field and he had eight forms. 

The Skandapui-ana account differs from the above in some (letail. 
According to it Siva in liis child-form created (i4 Ksetrapalas fr«nn his 
mouth with a view to remove the fear of the gods from Tvall.^ 

The same Pnrana, elsewhere, gives Ksetrapala as the name ot one 
of the liiiga forms of Siva, worshipped in Prulihusa and 
Puruspttamaksetra (Puri). This is stated to be the name one of the 
eight linga fornrs assumed by Siva in Piirusottamaksetra 

lY. 57-9). Phallic forms of Kseiraprda under 
the names of Kalainegha and Kahkalabhairava are also represented as 
being objects of worship in Prabhasa."’ 

Ksetrapala is found to have been identified with Yatuka,' a 
Bhairava or emanation of Siva, in tlie VaUf/afbJtaitarmtal r^f which is 
stated to belong to the ViJvasdratantm and which wdiile enumerating 
one hundred and eight names® of the latter deity gives Ksetrupilla as 
one of the names. 

This dhyCina is given in the Turohiiadarpana undei' Vastupujil . 

3 P^vabhaga 106., 22-4.., 

4 K-umonlaVKhaiuJu^ 

^2, ^ ^ t ; .. ■; ; j i I'? 1 1 f ■; " " 

*' ’ - ' Ffdfbkumhhup^ifa^, 

. 6 The pf ^eitie§ ' interesting ijiasmneh 
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the Lnujaputruui ike number is eight, while according to tlie lists quoted 
in Hie T dvaspaiija and the PiiraiciD^ytaHiva Hie number is 49 and G4 
respectively.'' One form of the deity is believed to preside over each 
lettej* of llie alpluihei and eacli of these letters begins one particular 
name. Ihis cb.se connection of the deity Ivsetrapala with letters of the 
alphabet is significaiit in view of one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
lantras accroding to wliicdi letters* and sounds occupy a very important 
pusUion in Tanlra tlieology. Particular regions have also particular 
forms of tli.e deity beside the 49 presiding over the 49 letters of the 
alphabet ami tiie Purascarydrnacd inentioiis 15 such forms. 

From tile etymology of the name as also from the account of the 
Lihgapunina, already cited, protection of the field or rather plots of 
land appears to have been the main function of the deity.® Hence 
xvorsliip was first of all oifered to him in all important rites* with a 
view to safeguard the place of woi^ship and consequently the whole 
performance. One who takes recourse to a particular plot of land 
without worshipping Esetrapala is supposed to he oppressed by serious 


as tiiey reveal the under-current of monotheism pervading all the externa] forms 
oi polytheism. Thus in the list of nam<^s of. one deity are found not iiifrecniently 
luiines of other deities probably seeking thereby to impress on the popular luiud 
the identity ot all the different deities. ^ . 

7 XVli. 99. ‘ 

8 The Hkanda L\ also gives 64 as the number though tlie list given by it 
differs, in respect of some of the names, from the other lists. ’ Accordijjg to this 
-Purana 25 of this number were given charge of heaven, 25 of the nether world 
and 14 of the earth (Kuniarika-Khanda eh. ,62). 

9 It is to bo noted that a pastoral character is also attributed to the god 

Siva in hi$ popular conception is iWthe Siv%ana songs in Bengali. The 

deity was also worshipped: for various other sorts ^of objects e.g. free- 
dom from the fear of snakes (SMndd PmhJwmkhandih cii. 181). 
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The deity is ooiiceired oi in so^me quarters as a dvarapfdu (dooj'- 
keeper) or rather lord of a quarter. He seems to have presided ovei* 
either the "Western or the Southern direction. Ai.'i'ording* to the 
Pmyoyasdm as quoted in the Vdcasputya worship should be offered to 
him in tlie west Avhile according to the ktdunjaca ( \ II. dU; to the 
'■.south. - 

The authropomorpliic description of tJie deity is fuuiul to 
differently worded in different works but still there are some eonunuii 
Saivaite characteristics in all these various descript He is three- 
eyed and naked, has serpents as his ornaments, has the juace and the 
skull in his hands, carries the sliining moon. According to the 
Kaiildvah he has a trident in his hand and is possessed of (lanuini aiid 
khatvdhga. He is described as being of a mad and ainmge 
appearance. His even are savage and circular, his teeth and Jnence 
the face are fearful tliougli in the IJdkinltantni he is stateil to have 
a smiling face, his tawny hairs are up-raised. He wear> a red piece 
of cloth. He is not, however/white like the silver mountain {nijiila- 
girinibha) as usually Siva is described to be, but is otily whitish in 
colour or is as black as the collyriiiin-moiiiitain {nilunjandiltinibkif) or 
as blue as the sky (vyomanila). According to the Skandti Punina 
{Kumdidkd Kluujda, 62. 18)^" Ki^draprilas have, like Vatuka Hhairava, 
the dog as their vdhana (or conveyance). A long mustache is attri- 
buted to him in the conception of the deity as worshipped by the 
women of Bengal. 

As regards the offerings to be made to the deity there seem to 
have been some objects specially favourite to him. According to the 
Tantrmdm a big piece (of fleeh) with condiment is the offering 
specially laid down for him. The ImnaPiva-yutudecaimddliaii ipt. 11, 
p. 188-9) prescribes for him a special preparation of rice. Siva in the 
kkmidaimmna directvS that bean mixed with rice is to be the offering 
made to the Esetrapaias. In folk rites in Eastern Bengal saktu 
(cliafiu or a particular preparation of barley) is the principal ol>ject 
offered toi the deity* Cakes and sweetmeats, kids, ^tlie first milk of a 

is emphasised in Kulat'CAva Ta,nlrd 32) and Slcaadu 1\ (Kumariku- 

Khai)4a 62. 18-20). ’ 



11 Tiie deity is described among other works 
(Vahgiya Bahitya Parisat Ms. — 16b, 17a), Meru 
Imnafivagurudevapadddhati (II. 188-9), *^dkfdnand(. 
rumsvarydrnava, Tanimsamj Kuldvaltnmiaya (p, 33 o 
^^^kuiida F., Kumdnkd Khamia (62. 18, 25). 


Sdktdnanda, Xll. 3 and Furakavydnia'da (p. 

Tif mrn i 

12 srf^rrri^ ^Tg[— Tanfra^uj-a. 

IW mm mmimfS^^mn—Skanda-Kurnanku 62, 18 

sRTtwa;’ 

13 Crook&—lnt)wlaetion to Fopvlar Iteliyion and Folklore in Northern Int 

pp. 66-6'; Atkinson — Notes on the Eutory of Eeligiou in the Himalaya of 
N. W. F., India, p. m, ^ ’ ' '■-t.'' 

14 Crooke — loc. cit 

15 Atkinson — loc,„ i 
types of images of Sse 
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cow or buffalo’, ‘tbe first fruits at harvest times’ are also offered iu 

different places. 

So far we have dealt with accounts of the deity as found mainly 
in 1 uiciiia and lantiia works* 13ut- there is another aspect of the deity 
not unlikely the more primitive one, though there is scarcely any 
reference made to it in any old work. Iffis may he called the popular 
a.speet, the aspect familiar to the people in general though little known 
to scriptures. The deity enjoys immense popularity all over India and 
is worsliippecl under different popular names and forms. Khetpal (Pro- 
tector of the fields), Khera (the homestead mound), Bhumiya (the 
godling of the land or soil), Zamindar (land-owner), Saim or Sayam 
(which has been traced to sydma ‘black’ or svayamhhu ‘self-emanated’ 
iu Sanskrit) are the various vernacular names with which the deity is 
called by tlie people. As a matter of fact, every village in the Hima- 
layan Districts is stated to have a temple dedicated to this deity.^^ 
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Tlie cult of Ksetrapala m liigUy popular among tlie women folk of 
BengaL The women of the districts of Faridpiir and BarisaT" ohserve 
the vrata of Ksetra in the month of Agraliuyana on Saturdays and 
Tuesdays of the black fortnight. It is beliered, one is relieved of 
illness or from fear of tigers by this observaJice. It is fiu'ther l.ielieved 
that the performance of the vrata in the month of Magha Umh to 
rouse the wrath of tigers and hence it is performed always in ihe nioiith 
of Agrahayana and never in the niontli of Magha. ( lulftn made of 
fried paddy and tila is specially liked by the deity and pariakvm of 
by the ladies observing the vrata. Some amount of chat fa packed iii a 
piece of cloth is hung at the time of worship from a jujube tree wliere 
the deity is supposed to reside. At some places tlte worsliip is offered 
in an open place under a branch of this tree, with two baskets marked 
with vermilion placed on the ground nearby upside down. 

The story runs to say that on a certain occasion a peasant's wife 
went with some amount of clidttu as provision for tlie day to work in 
the field taking her husband, suffeiing from a bad type of leprosy, in a 
basket. Some part of the chMtii was packed in a piece of cloth and 
kept hanging from a branch of a jujube tree. The god Ksetrapala par- 
took of the food and when cleansing the moustache to whitdi ])Ortions of 
the chdttu were sticking, powders fell on the body of the leper who had 
a temporary glimpse of the g'-od who immediately cured Iiim completely. 
This led to the introduction of the wmrBhip of the deity in this world. 

Another story says that two drops of blood fell on the ground from 
Barvati who was in her monthly courses. She covered them with two 
baskets and went to "work. On her return she noticed two tigers were 
born under the baskets. They w^ere very hungry and asked for food, 
Parvati ordered them to find out any food they could within 
the time that would be taken by her in spinning thread from a 
very small amount of cotton. They went and finished two villages 
and a half, Parvata was taken by surprise and she struck their 

met within many a Saiva temple. One image of the deity in the Tanjore temple is 
, as old as the nth century a,d, {BmtMndian Images of Gods a}id (Joddesses-^-B 
Krishna Sastri, p. 159-60). 

16 A brief description of the vrata as performed in the district of Mymensing 
was published in the SaUtya Parisat Patrika^ (vol. IX, p. 112), 
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liiiid legs witli a siifk witli. a view to cripple tliem and curtail tlieir 
mischievous activities. The legs were broken and they could not do 
as mueli harm with the remaining two legs. Parvati also^ ordered them 
to take food only once a Aveek and to take stale, and not fresh/ meat by 
leavitig’^ the animal killed to decompose for a week before its meat could 
be taken. But it was stated that their hunger would be appeased by 
the annual perfonnance of Ksetra-vrata by the women. 

Worship is ofered to the deity in Chittagong by members of 
different eoininunities like the Hindus, Buddhists and Miihaminadans. 
Elaborate £ulk~rites are also performed there in connection with his 
worship, 

In Western Bengal, apparently in some stronghold of Vaisnavism, 
the deity seems to have been given quite a different setting. Here the 
deity appears not only in a feminine form but also gives up the Saivaite 
connections and thorougiily becmnes Vaisnavite.^^ As a matter of fact, 
the deity is here worshipped as a form of Laksmi, consort of Visnu. The 
link with Ksetrapala seems to be perceptible through the name Ksetra- 
devi and through the pastoral characteristics. Ksetradevi like 
Ksetrapala is also the presiding deity of the field. The story deserib- 
ing the benefit accruing from her worship states how through her grace 
paddy seeds brought forth golden paddy in a day.^^ 

Chintahahan Chakeavarti 





17 The story is interesting inasmucii as it relates a legend embodying the 
pox^nlar belief regarding the origin of the tiger and some of its characteristics. 

18 On the cult of the godling Ksetrapala in the District of Chittagong m 
Eastern Bengal”— E. K. Bhattacharya (-Journal of the Antlnopoloijical Socictu 

of Bombay, vol. XIII, PP- 673-80). ' > 

19 In Patna, also the deity is identified with Visnu and in Oudh a feminine 

form is ascribed to it, Crooke, loc» cit. 

20 VmtadarXfana — Sudev Chandra Chatterji (Kamalini Sahitya Mandir, 



In is ail accepted idea of tlie Tamils tliai ilio ‘Sacrcil hin-al ot 
the immortal Tiriivalliivar is tlie abiding authority on all ethical sub- 
jects valued in the Tamil cmmtry. The author was, in the words of 
Dr. G. IT. Pope, ''undoubtedly one of the great geniuses of the world. 
According to tradition, he belonged to a lowly caste, but has been the 
oracle of millions for nearly two thousand years; and in liis person, 
'the last has indeed become the first’. We have no definite data which 
wall enable us to fix with precision the age of our autlior. A series 
of verses, under the name of the 'Garland of Tiruvalluvar' and 
ascribed to many great Tamil poets, describes tlie merits and 
excellences of the poet in an exhaustive manner and an admiring spirit. 
The circumstances narrated for the composition of this anthology have 
been interpreted to bear out the suggestion that the poet w'as a mem- 
ber of the so-called third Sangam of Madura and a contemporary of 
some of the celebrated Sahg'am poets^ most of wdiom flourished in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Ceylonese tradition speaks of 
the poet’s contemporaneity with Elala or Elara who w’as of the Tamil 
race and conquered and ruled the island, according to the MaJulnnnsa^ 
from 145 to 101 B.O. ; and it has been suggested that Tiruvalluvar 
wrote his treatise, possibly as a guide to his friend Elala or liis son, 
and that the title Valluvar might mean a priest, a nobleman or an 
oflacer of state.^ In spite of this it is maintained iliat the distinct 
references to the work by Satitanar, the author of Mmfimchhulai and 
Ilanko-acligal, the equally illustrious author of the l^ilappa/Iihlrmn, 
both of wdrom w^ere contemporaries of Sehguttuvan Cera, who is said 
to have flourished in the second century after Christ, strengthen the 
postulation of a very early date for the work which emplovs ilie pecii- 


1 V. E. R. Bikshitar, Studm hi Tamil Literature and History, p. 131 

2 Vallum may be identified , with , the Sanskrit term Vallabha; and it 
)ends on whether the term is the name of a person, a caste or an office, 

died; datq of the work is not yet oapa 

precise ■ definition. 
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liar renha metre after the siitra style of Sanskrit literature: — say in 
tlie first ceiiiury B.C. or in the first two Christian centuries. The 
author did not give the work any sort of sectarian tinge but 
endeavoured, ])rimarily, to be a moralist rather than a religious teacher, 
livery Hindu sect claims the great poet and interprets his verses so as 
to support its own peculiar tenets. ^/The Jainas specially consider 
liim tbeir own; and he has certainly used several of their technical 
terms. . Materials are available for claiming him, though not 

with definiteness, for Buddhism, Saivisni, Yaisnavisni and even 
Christianity. He seems to have been acquainted with different creeds 
and faiths; and his teachings appeals tO' every faith and implies an 
ecdeetic system of faith aiid practice, being didactic and non-contro- 
versial. '^'What philosophy he teaches seems to be of the eclectic 
school as represented by the Bhagavadgitad wliich can he made to appeal 
to every faith.’*’ 

According to the new school of non- Aryan Tamil scholars that 
is rising up, there has not been much of indebtedness of the Tamils 
to the early Aryan culture; and the early Dravidians had, independ- 
ently of the slightest Aryan or other influence, their own culture and 
literature. On the other hand, there are not wanting scholars who say 
that the history of South Indian culture begins, properly speaking, only 
with tile coming of the Aryans to the south. The introduction of 
Aryan culture into the south was the result, not of conquests, but of 
a peaceful and gradual process of penetration. 

Be this point as it may, it is not open to much opposition that 
Tiruvalluvar was familiar with Sanskrit literature, and particularly 
with the* literature bearing on the Arthasastra and Dharmasastra, not 
to speak of the Kamasastra. HivS work deals with the four objects of 
life, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moltsa {Aram^ Pond, Inhain and Vidu, 
which are the exact Tamil equivalents of the corresponding Sanskrit' 
terms). The last of these- does not lend itself to didactic treatment 
and has been omitted, DlLarma (Righteousness) has been treated in 
all the four stages viz., of student, house-holder, a retired life and that 
of the hermit, and the wKo^le ■ . supplemented with a chapter on 

3 G. XJ. Pope, The Sacred Kurral (1886), Intro, p. v. 

4 Barth, BeUgions of India, p. 192, ' ■ ' 
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predestiiiatio'n. Tlie next; cliTision of tlie book relates to life iu society 
wbicli presupposes and implies some sort of goTeriiinental organisrition. 
It deals witli Artlia and is termed Porutpdl.'" It covers 46 <'liapters 
out of a total of 133 for tlie whole work. Pariinelagar, the greatest 
of the coinmeiitators on the work,, divides tlie section into kiogsliip 
(royalty), elements of sovereignty (the ahgas or limbs of tlie state), 
and common dutie&. The section on kingship covers 25 cdiapters, and 
that on Ministers of state in 10 chapters. Five cdiapters are devoted 
io the territory of the state, fortifications, royal xcealtli and forts. 
Alliance and enmity are detailed in 11 chapters; and the remaining 
chapiters in the division relate to the conduct of ruler and subjects, the 
carrying on of agriculture and other miscellaneous matters. Iho seven 
categories, viz. svdniin (sovereign), amdtya (minister), sahft (ally), 
hosa (finance), mstm (territory), durga (fortress) and hala (army) 
constitute the doctrine of Saptcmga, the seven limbs {.urgans) of the 
body-politic/ From Kautilya’s . description of the attributes of a 
janapada, it is co>extensive both with territory and population which 
form the physical constituents of the state from the point of view of 
political thought. Chapter LXXIV, dealing with the land, implies 
the combination of both people and territory in the ireatnient of 
Tiruvalluvar. The king should have, according to the cauirage, 

wisdom and energy, a . sleepless promptitude, knowleiige and sirong deci- 
sion; he should be easy of access and endowed with pleasant s|>oet'h. ami 
pleasing mien. Almost in the same ideas, does Ilautilya cltdlie the 
essential qualities of the svdmiin. He should have an inviting 

B Translated by Father Beschi into 'rerum proprietates’ ; by (Iraal into 
" de bonis;” 'vom Gute', and by Ariel into da fortune.’ 

The chief translations of the work are those of (1) Beschi (Latin) irh\ 
mo A.B.); (2) F, W. , Bilis (1820); (3) W. H. Drew {m2); 
(#;' J.. Lazarus (1885); (5) G., II, Pope (1S86>; (6) Y, V. S. Aiyar (11116); aiitl 
( 7 ) FI. A. Popley (1931). There are (1) a .German and a Latin teiideriiig by 
^I>r, Graul (1856) (2) French versions by Mm. Ariel, de Gumast, Lainaircme and 
de Fontainieu. 

0 VAr«« .^1 of the Kuml — ^tr. of Pope : 
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{ahhiijilmtka) nature; and lie should be endowed witli prajnd (nnder- 
st a ndingn, utsdha (energy) and dtma-sanipat (self-possession). 
Tinnalluvar's description of the king as one who; gains treasure, stores 
it lip, defends it and expends it duly for the kingdom’s weal, is 
paralleled by tlie four-fold functions of the king according to the 
Kamandoka Mtisdra, which are acquire wealth by equitable means, 
to prcseive it, io augment it and then spend it on the deserving.”^ 
'Jlruvalluvar regards learning as the most essential attribute of the 
ruler; he deems that the chief wealth of all is that ‘acquired by 
ear-uttent', following Ijerein the old maxim, stressed by Kaiitilya that 
lieariiig opens the door to right knowledge and to right action. The 
prescription of Tiruvalluvar (verse, 447) that 

“Wliat power can work his fall, 

Who faithful ministers employs, 

That thunder out reproaches when he errs”, 
is supplemented with the lesson that 

“To cherish men of mighty soul, 

And make them all their own, 

' Of kingly treasures rare, 

As rarest gift is known” (verse 443). 

Eautilya’s enumeration of the qualifications of a ministerial officer 
iamdtifasampat) is capable of close comparison wdtli the KuraVs descrip- 
tion of ministerial qualities. 

The chaiiter on acting after due consideration and those dealing 
wdlh the selection of time and place and with the cognisance of power® 
niii almost closely identical with the Kautiliyan maxims on many 
points; and similar parallels with Kautilya may be easily found in the 
^succeeding chapters dealing with the selection of ministers and other 
‘iiisiruments’ and their employment. In the 51st chapter, Tiruvalluvar 
puts in the very first verse itself an expression which “indicates unmis- 
takable uffiiiiity with Kautiiya's Artha-sastra’b® The subject is the 

f ‘ 

7 The Kuml, verse 385 , and Kamandaka, 1 . 20 . 

B Cliapters 47, 4B, 49 and 50., ^ . ' ' ; - , , , , :-i; ii-' 

ft Dr . S. K. Aiyangar— 8nM India to Indian 
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selection of ministers by tlie king; and the verse, as translated by Pope, 
riuis ilius : — 

‘'^How treats, lie virtue, wealth, and pleasures? 

How, when life's at stake, comforts himself? 

This four-fold test of man will full assiirance make/' 

The substance is that a man, before being selected for admission 
into the body of ministersy should be tested by the four tests 
of righteousness, wealth, love and fear of life. The last test (.u* itpada 
lias not been understood rightly, owing to a wrong reading, i.yv the coiu- 
mentator and owing to a lack of knowledge of the original source of 
inspiration, that source beings Book I, Chapter X of the Arthaidstra, 
which goes on to describe the four allurements — religious, liionetary, 
love and that of fear — and advises the king to employ those ministers 
whose character has been tested under ‘The three pursuits of life, 
religion, wealth and love, and under fear." It Jiiay be also 
well maintained that in the same chapter of the Kural, dealing %vitli the 
selection of ministers, we find a great many points of resemblance to 
the qualifications that are to be expected of ideal councillors, as set forth 
by Kaiitilya in the chapter on the creation of ministers./*' One finds 
an almost full indentity between Tiruvailiivar's maxims regardijjg tlie 
right sceptre (chapter, LV)^^ and the several rules by which the 
righteous monarch should abide, as laid down by Kautilya, Manu and 
others. The Kand precept that the king' 


10 Coiiimeiitiiig on this, Dr. S. K. xViyaiigar remarks : —“But to any dis- 
passionate reader, the similarity of idea is quite tdear, detail lor detail, bO 
that there is no reasonable doubt left that the author of the Knivl had lull 
knowledge of the Artha-mdm and adoi>ted several of its eoiiclu^ion.s blran^^ely 
enough. It is to the credit of Tamil scholarship of an elder age, tiuit tld.^ 
similarity had already been pointed out by a cammeutator who preceded Pariiuel 


Alaiiar in this work.” (/6h/, p. 128). 

11 Verse 548 viz., 

“Learning and virtue of the sages spring 
From the all-controlling sceptre of the king.’* 
and its complement, verse .560 (cli. LVI), 

“ Where guardian guardeth not, udder of kine grows 
And Brahmans’ sacred lore wilf ail forgotten lie.” 
can easily get numerous parallel passages in Kauiltina 
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“Shoxilcl raise the rod with brow severe 
But let it gently fall” 

»«y b. re.<I ,id. I,j, ,Me ft, _ 

ting .. .n.te. a. L'l ' 

to TOdnm, sa tia( Had , , ^ “*> toofSe 

top tie ,n.np„ 

«i propnety. so tta a„so rtp i,,, ““ “ '’*« ““■"'"to 

return. Ao-ain when fl rn, -f ^ left to 

«i Absence of Terrorism tle'^ Aimil sfige urges, in chapter LVII 

ui xeii 01 Ism, the ■ntarmug- 

O * 

"V^' honi subjects scarce may see, 

of harsh forbidding countenance, 

His ample wealth shall waste, 

blasted by demon’s glance”, 

v;e are liahirallv inclined to' 

I- T,. ivaiitil3,a s eniinieration of tlie firsf nla-aa 

of finalities that must mark the Hue .vamin m’- fl « u 
..wr r4! ■ *1. ^lamui, tlio'se attributes wliicli 

irMr^tr ■>-'» *» — ■ 

losso“r.t”^“‘'''' “ ‘«otmont „£ detoctiyes. His 


‘‘One spy must not another see; contluveHt so; 

And thmg.s by three confirmed as truth you know”. 

'"i' 

islicUe- i,' tten it sWlI W Wd 

t ^ le stnaces dilter, the reporters concerned shall be either 

iuujjslied or di.smjs.-'ed. His vatv fi,.,-! w i- • • 

notice of spies in whom “along 

. ' b. H u.™a.„»t„,, let t,.e li„g eonMe et .yet” ie ty™„„, 
« »pbon», f.,n.i!i„. i. tlte peges ot Kautilja .ad Mag.rtl.a.a, 

"ove. 1 X'!:: ““ ““ 

• m lamil poet mentions spies; disguised as monks and 




tr. h>. H. Bloehmami, vol. I (p. iv' of. ihal ^ 

J.f A /ovi/. Vcr,e .,sy; and 

14 { dlifSIllllMt*/* HfyJ+L ■■■I- T- ■■■ ■■■ ..,■■■■ X- ..X..' , 
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devotees-. and stresses on the wisdom of spying by spies and testing tiie 
tliiiigs they tell by other spies/V 

The qualities oi iitsalia and of pmjna (wisdom^ whieli 

are very necessary to the king*, are detailed in four chapters (tiO-Od) in 
the course of which the Tamil sage teaches that 'tlie wealth of mimV 
ig. permanent as contrasted with material wealtli and that /delay, obli- 
vion, sloth and sleep; these four are pleasure-boat to bear tlie doomed 
to ruin’s shore.” Manly effort is idealised into' the lesson, breathing of 
the spirit of the Bhagmad GUd, that 

“Though fate divine should make your labour vain, 

Effort its labour’s sure reward will gain.” 

(Terse 019). 

Hopefulness in difficulties is regarded as an essential royal virtue ; and 
the ruler is enjoined ^hot to allow sorrow to toucli his soul” and ^to 
take pain as pleasure’ and /biot to meet witli troubled mind the sorrows 
it expects.” 

The ideal measure of the qualities of a minister is spread over ten 
chapters of the Kuml, Kautilya’s description of the fittest person for 
a ministership as one who \vas ^^a native of the country , born of a higli 
family, influential, learned in the arts and sciences; possessed of 
wisdom and foresight, endowed with a good memory, capable, eloquent^ 
intelligent; possessed of enthusiasiin, endurance, dighiity anil grandeur, 
pure in character, devotedly attached (to the interests of the state), 
endowed wdth a good excellent conduct, strength, health and bohliiess, 
devoid of procrastination and fickleness of mind, of a loving nature, 
and not of a disposition to^ excite enmity” can well apply to every phase 
of the minister’s qualifications, according to Tiruvalluvar, whivh 
embrace a knowledge of the means, time and mode of execution, a 
determined mind, greatness of protecting power, learned wisdom and 
nianly. effort and a combination of natiiral siibtle^^t^ of mind and power 
of pondernig and firmly resolving (chapter EXIT). 

The minister’s power of speech should be such as to hold spell- 
bound “the listening ear, while those, who have not heard, desire lo 
hear.” (verse 643). It is noteworthy that he is warned against even 
the least sin and oppression, even though if be to safeguard the so-called 

j. j p j 1 f * 
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'“In pot of clav iinbiirnt he water pours and would retain, 

Who seeks by wrong the realm in wealth and safety to 

maintain/' (verse 660)^^’ 

The duties of envo^^s are detailed in chapter LXIX ; they lay stress 
on the qiialifications of high birth, knowledg'e, goodly grace, sound 
sense, and capacity ''to speak right home, prepared for each enier- 
.gency", as w’ell as a fearlessness of consequences to himself. This last 
is indicated in verse 690, which runs thus: — 

"Death to the faithful one his embassy may bring: 

The envoy gains assured advantage for his king\" 

Tlie envoy (Dilta) was evidently deemed to. be an inipotant minis- 
ter; and his description implies that he had to advise with regard to 
peace and war relations of the state with a control over foreign policy. 

The idea that the minister should have a tliorough knowledge of 
ilie council and should not dread to speak out liis mind boldly before 
it, is conveyed by Tirnvalluvar in the course of two chapters, illustra- 
tions of which are embodied in the two following verses, translated: — 

"By rule, to dialectic art your mind apply. 

That in tlie council fearless you may make an apt reply." 

(verse 725) 

" Tliougdi many things they have learned, yet useless are all 
To men who cannot well and strongly speak in the council hall." 

(verse 728) - 

It may not be stretching^' the idea too. far if we should suppose that 
•he Tamil sage expected the ideal minister to check the autocratic 
tendencies of the king who wms bound by the decisions of the Mant^^i- 
■pfrrisod, morally, if not constitutionally. The minister was, strictly 
speaking, to prop up the iiionarcli on the pedestal of righteousness and 
i‘fficieiK‘y, and had to keep true to the maxim — "For if the king 

W Compare this with Aristotle’s dictum that one of the ehiefest qnalifica- 
required in those who fill the highest offices, should be hnrtue and 
justice^ Also Plato’s view, embodied in his liepuhlu- that members of the 
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could not be kex)t in clieck by ministers, is national prosperity possible 
by sucli ministers 

The attributes of land and people as the essentials of a shite are 
next detailed; and we are straiglitly told that, in spite of other advan- 
tages that it may possess, a land gains nougdit that is not at peace with 
its king. The dnrga constituent of the state, comprehends different types 
of fortificationis, like water and hill forts, desert and forest fori" 
(verse 742). The revenue receipts of the state should lie mainly made 
up of income accruing to the king in his personal capacity, taxation 
proper and tribute and booty taken in war (verse 75b). The treasury is 
deemed to' be the surest guarantee of internal peace and external secu- 
rity. The army is required to be complete in all its limbs, and 
well-equipped and drilled, under proper leaders. Above all desiderata 
there should be the true martial spirit animating all ranks (chapters 
LXXVII and LXXVIII). The ally as a constituent element of the 
state is treated only in the very general terms of friendship, good and 
bad, real and unreal. Secret foes are to be guarded against ; and 
indulgence in dicing and gaming^ peculiarly royal vices in ancient 
limes, is condemned in forceful terms. 

It has been possible, in the course of this brief paper, to indicate 
only a few salient features of the political ideas embodied in the 
Knral; but enough has been showm to demonstrate the familiarity of 
the Tamil sage with Sanskrit political literature and to show the com- 
prehensive culture and outlook that marked ancient Tauiil learning 
and scholarship. 
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Some Linguistic Notes 

I 

Mataci 

liie ciirioiis word matael oeeiix^ in a passage of tlie Cliandogya 
Upanimd' (I, 10. 1) : mMachhatem Kuni.<iv Atil^iya salui jdyayd IhastiT 
ha Cdkmyana ihhya^grdme pradmnaha nvcisa, Thougli ilie word is of 
urikiiowii liieaiiiiig tiiere is no doubt tliat in this sentence the devastation 
of tlie Kuril country caused by the mataci and the consequent poverty 
of tlie village in which TJsasti Cakrayana lived are spoken of. 

The word has been explained by Sankara in his commenfaiy to the 
(Jhdndegya- as asam ; this explanation is generally accepted, and it is 
rendered into English as Tiailstoneh Senart in his tansla- 
tion of the Chdnclogya while accepting the same meaning la giele {?y 
lias expressed his doubt about it. Jacob in his Scraps from the 
Saddarsana {JRAS,, 1911, p. 510) discussed the different traditional 
explanations of the word and pointed out for the first time that 
Aiiandagiri in liis commentary on the Bhdsya of Sankara offers an alter- 
native explanation of the w^ord as mkta-varjuih hmdra-pahsi-miesdh 
ha sort of red-coloured winged creaturesh This is admitted by 
Amalananda as the correct meaning of the word in his Veddnia^ 
halpataru^ a commentary on Bhamati. J acob while accepting this 
meaning of the word thought that if meant locusts’. The word 
seemed to him to be an importation from Wtside Aryavartah Since 
tiiis suggestion was made K. B. Pathak took it up and tried to' find out 
file word 'outside Aiyavarta’ in the Dravidian world. In a note pub- 
lislied by him in tlie Indian Antiquary (XLII, p. 235) he pointed out 
that the word is a Sanskritisecl form of Ihe yrell-known Dravidian word 
midic]ie\ The word inidiche is in fad found in Oanarese, and it means 
there 'grasshopper, locust’. Kittel in his Canarese Dictionary has com- 
pared this word with other Dravidian words for locust’ e.g. Telugu- 
inidufha, Malavalam-tuYfni or veftal and li^d^miVvetUihUli. Pathak is 
of opinion tliat all these words^ are derived from a common root Trddi 
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(Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 28) fo-r establisliiiig Ins tlieorv ot 
DraTidian influence on tlie Sanskrit language. 

It is difficult to say if the Malayalain and Tamil words are at all 
related to the Canarese %Yord midiche. If the Teliigii word nrtdutha has 
at all any connection with the Canarese midiche the changes in the vowel 
and the final consonant have not been explained. On the other hand, 
the word is found in different Iranian dialects and we have reason to 
suppose that it was present in the common Iiido-Iraiiian. 

Gauthiot in his Grammaire Sogdienne (introduction, p. iij wliile 
discussing the different words for 'locust’ in Persian showed that three 
different names of Tocust’ are known in Persian: the one odd 

*ma ^aJdia) is special to' the language of ISTortherii Persia i.e. what may 
be called the Arsacidan langauge. It is found in the Armenian loaii 
7710 rad*, Hubschaniann — Pers. St., p. 100 and Meillet, 31 SL., t. IT, 
p. 245). The second word in Persian is wliieli belongs to the 

dialect of the South-West and goes back to old ^nia^ aka or -///// s ka. 
The third Persian word is malax derived from and ancient *7na s aMia. 
Malax has been supposed by Gauthiot to be of Sogdieii origin as in one 
of its dialects only § is known to have changed into- Afghan -malax 
and Brahui malakh go back to the same origin. 

All these forms are reducible to ancient *?aa § aka or 
^ma^^akdig of which there was an old feminine form like g aid or 
^ma ^akhi which in common Iiido-Iranian was something like 
^madaldi. It is probable that the dental undeiwent a eerebralisa- 
tion on Indian soil and gave rise to* the form onafacl. Tlie Canarese 
wmrd therefore seems to be a loan from the Indo-Aryan. 

II 

3ian jula and 3ianazil 

The name of Mahjliilacarya appears as that of a famous astro- 
nomer. Bhaskaracarya who lived in the beginning of tbe 12th 
century has not only mentioned hi,s name in connection w’itli 
the precession of the equinoxes but has also accepted his calculations in 
that respect. A work of astronomy is attributed to the authorship of 
Mahjulaoarya. The work is called Laghum^nasam and is as yet un- 
published. It was composed in the Saka year 854 i.e. 931 A.D. A 
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togae. of the Sanskrit Mss, in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Lihmry, Madras 
(vol. X.XIY, 1918, Section on Jyotim, pp. 9101-910>3, no* 13475). The 
colophon of the work runs thus: — 

Sri Mahjiilacdryahrtain prahhava~.savgvatsaraNmrtilm-sulda~ 
paarnanidsydni prdrahdham Laglinmdnasdlxhyam ganitani Yallayd- 
krta-sopapa itika-vydkh yd-saliitam . 

The eoininentuior Yallaya who belonged most probably lo tlie 11th 
century^ quotes a verse from earlier authors to testify to the liigh 
position of llahjiila amongst astronomers : 

Argahhafa grahaganitam golarn Damodaro vijdnditij 
Candrajiio J isnusutassarvam jdndti Manjuldcdryulij / 

‘'Aryabhata knows the science of the motion of stars, Damodara 
that of tlie earth, Jisniisiita that of the moon but Manjula knows all 
of themY. There is tlierefore nothing strange in Bhaskara’s accepfing 
him as the greatest authority on the precession of the equinoxes. 

Yallaya comment on the first sloka of the Laglmmdnmam has 
a special interest which has not yet been pointed out. The sloka runs 
thus : 

Pvakciiadityavat khydto Bhamdvdjo dvijottarnakj 
lahdhapurvam sphutopdyam vaksye ^ nyalla ghmndmisamf / 

1 Prof. J. 0. Ray in his Bengali book Astrononif^rs and Astronomy^’ 

(p. 23 and p. 95) gives the name as Muhjala but this seems to be wrong. He 
uientions two i\fss., one from Kasmir and the other from Madras. We have 
consulted a copy of the Madras Ms. where the laame is written as Manjiila. 
Of. also the Madras Catalogue. Mr. N. K. Majumdar {Journal of Letters^ 
vol. XIV Calcutta University, Lagliumanasam of Muhjala) gives the name under 
tlie same form. Prof. Ray gives the name of the commentator of the 
Ijnjlnunanasaui also wrongly as Mallayacarya. The correct form of the name 
is Yailayacarya. 

Tlie colophon of the commentary speaks of Yallaya as the son of ^ridhara 
and the disciple of Suiyanarya (sic. Suryacilrya, cf. the Madras Catalogue, loe. 
cit., p.9()20), the son of Briladitya. In this catalogue another work of Yallaya— 
a summary of Suryadeva's commentary on the Aryabhatiyam (loc. cit., p.9020) 
is mentioned. If Sur.yacarya and Suryadeva be the same x)erson then he lived 
in the lO-lltti century A.D. as the latter is quoted by Bhaskara in the beginning 
of the 12th century A.D. The time of Yallaya therefore will not be much later 
than this date. 
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Tallaya explains it thus : 

pnikdsuli pnisiddhah pnikascdsdcuditpci'-sceti ludnit khjjfituh , 
lake adkijaiiaviadheijclh ■purusah vulyante, tathiividhaklnjati maniHiluini, 
Bnili nuindiitastim i ra-scnnli tiNiko- i‘ko yadvat pra sidd hoh tad rad- 
ahamapi, 

atluinyadarthiiniamin, Frakdsam ndnia paitana in-ui faradfrvra 
vidyate. tatnistha-purdsdsfu desabhasayd silryani Mafijah? rti ninja- 
yanti. 'M(rnjidacanjohamityu^^^ him vaii , . . .&ti mat FnikdkipafUuun 
vdsino dckibhasayd suryam Man} ala itl hi vadaivtn 

I believe there is some foxui elation in the secoiul meaning' oilered 
by Yallaya. xlccording to it Prakasa was the name ot a oily in 
Jrorthern countries, "Svliere the people in their native language des- 
cribes the sun as Mahjiila’h Yallaya was an astronomer by prol'ession 
and had direct access to ceriain traditions about tlie great teachers uf 
astronomy — traditions which are lost to us. According to lliis tradi- 
tion therefore Mahjula was a man of the city of Prakasa uf the 
Uttaradesa and his name was a synonym of the sun. Tlris 
agrees with wdiat we know about the names of some of the great 
teachers of astronomy like Yarahamihira, Jisniisiita, Bhaskaracrirya, 
etc. all of which are connected with the names of the sun. 

But Mahjula as a name of the sun is unknown to any Indian 
language. It seems to be a Sanskritisation of the xirabie word mairnl 
(plural, mandzil) w'hich means a lunar station and thus correspotids 
to Sanskrit naksaira. The name of Mahjula was- thus probably 
modelled on a real astronomical term. If it was at all takcii to rneau 
sun, as Yallaya wants us to beleive, it was through a ceidaiji 
confusion, 

III 

Ilippokoxim and Kolhapur 

Ptolemy in liis Geography mentions Hippokoura, tlie royal city of 
Beleokoiuros, on the western coast of India almost midway between, 
Barygaza and Miiziris. Barygaza is modern Broacli and Muziris, 
Muyirikiittu of ancient Tamil inscriptioms, is modern Cranganore a little 
to the north of Cochin. Beleokouros ivS generally supposed to he one of 
the kings known as Vilivayakura from the Andlira coins. The coins 
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of ViliTayalmra are exclusively Eolliapiir and tliis is, wliy it 

is believed tliat tlie kings of that name belonged to a particular 
brancli of tlie Andhra king^s ruling in the region of modern Kolhapur. 

Hippokoiira which is said by Ptolemy to^ have been the capital of 
\ ilivayakiira has, however, not been properly identified. It is 
tentatively identified with Kolhapur on account of the fact tliat it is 
the fiiid“Spot of the coins of ^ ilivayakura. But this identification can 
be su])ported with more precise arguments. 

The first element of the name Hippokoiira, Hippos — is a Greek word 
meaning Tiorseb The second element Hiouni like gouni, oum, oiu- etc. 
wliich are generally found in the end of the place-names of South India 
mentioned by Ptolemy has been jirovecl to be an indigenous word 
meaning ^city' (cf. Pie-Anjan anil Fte-Dravidian m India), 

The name therefore was partly translated and i)artly transcribed in 
Greek. It "was evidentl 3 " known to tliem as The city of horse’. The 
word for horse in the Dravidian languages are the following ; 
kora (Gond), 
goda (Kui) 
gore (Kiirkh) 
gurramu (Telegu) 
kiidirei (Tamil) 
kudiire (Caiiarese) 
bulla (Brahni) 

All these forms of the word show the possibility of the existence of 
another form like hAla wliich might have given rise toi IwJlia of Kolha- 
pur. It is probably the name of Kolhapur wdiich is referred to as 
KoUofjiri in the medieval Tantrik literature, (cf. for example the 
Drikilrnava, 11. P. Sasiri, Catalogue of Sanslerit Mcuiiiscrlpts of A,S,B,, 
\i)l, I, p. 97). Kollagiri was supposed to be a pltliastluina in the 
Tuntras, and Kolhapur also- lias been sacred to the Hindus for its famous 
temple of MalialaksiuL^ In the same region and not far from Kolliapur 

1 In fact Fleet {Dynasties oj the Kanarese Districts p. 538 aiid p. 497) says 
that the more ancient name of Kolliapur was Kolldpwm and Kollagiri which is 
mentioiuHl ill tlie list ot conquests made by the "Hoysala King Visnuvardhana 
(1117-1137 A.i>.) was probably a cliferent name of Kolhapur. The more ancient 
furm of the word Kolha was therefore Kolla-Ko]la. 

m 
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we find mention of anotlier place sacred to tlie Tantras viz. Karaliakika, 
modern Karliacl or Karad (cf. S. Levi, he Catalogue (jrvogiuiyluque //r/ 
Yahscv, 44.4., p. 78). It is therefore perniissihle to think tluit 
IlippO'lmnra and Kolhapur are identical as both the names mean the 
same thing — hlie city of horse. ^ 

Prof. Przyluski in a paper in the Journal of the Eogal Ashif^r 
Society (1929, pp. 273i.) has tried to bring out the significance of the 
names Vilivavakuia and Satakarni, the titles of the Andhra kings. He 
has pointed out that Scita- of Satakarni is based on the Anstric word ioi* 
horse sadCvnu I might here point out en yassant tliat tlie word is still 
preserved in the Hindi vocabulary as sCiro or solo in the word sarofarl 
which means an asvavaidyal'a or ghoUilcacikitsaha, Hiorse-eurerh 

Besides Viliva of Vilivayakiira has. been compared with tlie word 
Vaclava which ordinarily means a ^seadiorseh But in the Sanskrit 
lexicons Tadava is also taken to he a sjuionyni of asva or ghoiaki, the 
female of an horse. Therefore Vilivayakiira also may be 
equated wdth Hippokura and Kolhapur and it may be asked 
whether the word Vilivaiyakura primarily ivas the name of the place 
and afterwards was used to designate a particular family’’ of the Andhra.s 
rulings from that place. 

IV 

i\7~, Fed- and Vedic, Pedu, the words for elephant. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi in a note on PaloxirarDantapura (Notes Indiennes 
1925, pp. 46-57) tried to prove that the two names, Dantapura 
mentioned in Indian texts, and Paloura mentioned by Ptolemy, are 
identical because in Uravidian the words hallu, pal etc. mean 

tooth . Prof. Przyluski subsequently discussed the question again 
(Bidl. Soc. Lrng.j 1920, pp. 218-219; for both the articles see Fre-Aryan 
and Pre-Dravidian in India published by tb© Calcutta IJnireisity). As 
the word is found in different languages of the Austric family too 
meaning the tusk of an elephant Prof. Pryluski is inclined to trace the 
word to Austric origin. I do not propose here to decide if the word is 
Bravidian or Pre-Dravidian but I want to draw the attention of 
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scliolars to the different forms ruuler which, it occurs in the Sanskrit 
voeahiilary. 

Ill ilie DraTidiaii family of iangiiag^es the words pella, pell, 

lidlhi, pall B:nd pal Hhe tusk of elephant/ The word, 

for elepluint in Assyrian is pim, hi Aramean pil and in 
Aruh fih. They are all supposed to have been derived from 
the In dial! world along’ with the aiiiiiial and are apparently 
ronnecled wdth tlie wmcls found in the Dravidian fainily. Though they 
mean in tlie Dravidian languages: exclusively The tusk' there was a 
time wdieii it meant also the animal. Kiftel in his Kannada-English 
Diet Iona tg records the following wnrds — pal-a, elephant; pallava, young 
of an elephant; pidl, it female elephant, ptllakd, female elejhani. 
Traces of it have been left in old inscriptions and texts. In an inscrip- 
tion of tiie 11th century of king Bhaskara EiaTivarman of Cochin 
wi'itten in Tamil, the word for she-elephant is given as pedi 
iEpifjraphia huh'ca, III, p, 66ff cf. also Kottayan grant, Madr^is 
Journal^ XIII, I, pp. 182, 142ff.), still called xjicli ^a female elephant’.' 
ill modern Tamil, In Dravidian Pillmyar is the name of 
(xanesa — the god w’ho has the head of an elephant. Besides piUe in 
the Tamil country means a child. It probably originally meant ‘The 
young one of an elephant’ (cf. Pali, pillaka which means the young of 
an animal; for further discussion on it see later). 

On account of uncertainty of quantity of the medial vovvel 
the w^ord 3ias been preserved under diferent forms like pil-, pel-, pal-, or 
with cerebrals like ^ vowel it has taken the forms 

pm a, pil-hp (also pil-u), pel-la, pal-a; pal-lu etc. We may therefore 
expect the word under any of the forms mentioned above. 

This word wdiether Austric or Dravidian plays an important role in 
Sanskrit vucabulary. It has been preserved in a number of place 
name.s. Hiiian Tsang in the middle of the 7th century visited a 
mountain lo the south-west of the cajiital of Kapisa (Kafiristai]) which 
he calls Pi-Io-sho-lo. This name, he says, was. given to the mountain 
from its presiding genius which had the form of an elephant (cf, 
'Watters, (hi Yuan (Jkwang, I, p, 129). The name is translated into 
Chinese as ‘elephant-solid’ and hence restored by Julien as Pilusdm. 
It is evident that the word Pilu was used to mean ‘elepliantb It is 
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possible to clisoorer tbe same word ia a little different form in tiie name 
of another place mentioned bj- the same traveller farther to tlie west on 
the borderland of India, Po-hi-sha. The city which was siuiated ahmii 
100 li to the smrth-west of Puskaravati is generally identified wiiii 
modern Palo-dheri (ibid., p. 217). The name has been restored as 
Palma. It seems that the word palti (later polo) was used lu the 
sense of ‘elephant’s tusk’. Such a view is confirmed by two curious 
Buddhist legends which are associated with this place. Hiuan Isatig 
relates that to tbe north of the city there was a tope to mark the spot 
where the Bodhisiattva in his previous birth as prince Su-ia-un bade 
adieu on being sent into exile for having given the elephant of the king, 
his father, to a Brahmin. The name of the prince is rendered as 
SudiiTia but it means according to the Chinese gloss ‘having good 
teeth’ (swlunta). The Jataka referred to it is tlie T'ma/ifcn-rt .fdfaba; 
the name of the prince was Vessantara. The name Sudanta was that 
of the much prized wliite elephant which the prince gave 
away (cf. also Watters, ibid., p. 218). Besides close b5' tlie city the 
Chinese pilgrim noticed a mountain called Tan-to-lo-ha with which 
another legend of Bodhisattva’s sacrifice is connected. The name is 
generally restored as Danta-loba. These two^ legends clearly indicate 
that the place was somehow connected with a fabulous ‘white elephant 
and its tusk’ just in the same way as the mount Pilusara is said to 
have been presided over by an olepbant-g’enius. It may not 
be out of place to point out that in the north-western zone 
in the region of Pilusara and Palusa- a few other place names also 
hod connection with elephant in some way. The name of Pu.skaravati 
has probably been preserved in that of modern Hastnagar ‘the city 
of elephant’ with which it is identified. Puskara is one cf the names 
of elephant and it is therefore not impossible that in ancient time.s it 
really meant; the ‘City of Elephant’, like Hastinapura of tlie Ivurus 
and Yaranavata of the Pandavas. It is not without significance that 
the historians of Alexander mention a king called Astes (Hasti) as 
ruling over a people called Astacians (Hastikas) living in the region 
: of Puskaravati. 

A large mimber of Naga legends’ are still current in, the Punjab. 
Some of the legends relate to nagas called Piuli or Pill, Plial, Pael, 
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Pa/loi eic, (See the Pm Tribes and Castes, I, p. 101^ 
109 , 17(0 784 ),, ' 

Ihe word is preserved under cognate forms in other connections. 
He.maca.ndra in liis AbhidhMacintmia7ii (III. 517) mentions a name 
Pahikdpga (PdJakdpye harenvhhu) which the commentator explains 
as tlie name of a hmU-eikitsaka. That a particular science on the medi- 
cine of the elephants had developed and was attributed to the author- 
slii}) of Palakapya is known from other sources too (cf. II. P. gastri, 
Journal of the Bihar ancl Orism Research Society, Y, 308ff). H. P, 
gastri gives the story of Palakapya in full. The sage says : ‘"'My name 
is Palakapya. I take care of the elephants and nourish and cherish 
iliem, luniee my name is Pala, and the sufBx kaiyya denotes the Gotra 
in wliicdi I was born.'’ (Ibid., p. 311-12). The attempt in the legend to 
connect the word with the Sanskrit root Pala is a late one. It is 
possil.de to discover two elements in this name — Pala and 
Kfipya. Pala: is evidently the wmrd for elephant under 
consideration while the second element kdpya^ is the name 
of a particular gotra. But without raising the deeper question of 
the origin of the gotras it is possible to analyse the word further. It 
is derived from the word fepz which usxially signifies monkey/ 
But another sense ox it is preserved in the Sanskrit texts. In the 
Sanskrit lexicons (ef. Sab dak al pa drama ^sub. voce) amongst the 
different synonyms for gojapippali w^e get karipippall, ihluikana> 
kapivalll^ kapillikd etc. Here the words gaja, kari, ihha and ka>pi 
appear to have been used in the same sense. Therefore in the com- 
pound Palakapya, both the words pala and ka^ri bad probably the 
same sense originally. 

Besides in such words like palcida^ p)^^lddana, paldpah, paJdsa, 
pippala etc. whicli occur in the Sanskrit vocabulary the same word 
for elepliant vix. pah is discernible. The first two words of the series 
paldd<^ and palddana are recorded by the Sanskrit lexicographers (see 
Sahdakal padruma) as meaning meat-eating raksasah As the second 
elerueni of the t^vo words ad- is ^to eat’ the first element pal may be 
iaken io have meant 'flesh probably of elephant’, the significance of 
whi{‘h may be best understood by supposing that elephant was 
important among^st a certain section of . Indian population 
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and tbo'se -who killed tlie elephant were coiniied ainon,est tlie 
harharians. Poldpa is explained as hastihipold. where poh i< 
clearly taken in the sense of hasti- The word vippolo, aufnli.er 
word for the f.cus veligiosa, occurs under the form pippapuhf 
in the AmaraJ^om, Amongst its many synonynis is iouiid 
gajdkina probably because the twigs of the peepal tree are 
a favourite food of the elephant. But one of the Hindi names of tlie 
tree is go j ah an (In and a particular kind of peepal which is called in 
Hindi Belid jnppala is known in Sanskrit as gajapdchipa, Fippapula is 
explained in the Arnanihoki as hmjardiana and gajahhahpjLa . The 
word paldsa which is the name of a different kind of tree may have a 
similar significance. Asa means food and hence paldsa means rlie food 
of i.e. elephant. Pippala and pippapala might liave originated from 
a reduplicated form of the same word pal-. 

Moreover another word is found in the Sanskrit lexii'ons (cf. the 
Sahdaindld ) — it is pillah'i of which the meaning is given, as hasiinl^ 
*she-elephantb Though the masculine form of the word does not* 
-occur in the Sanskrit dictionaries it was evidently ^'pillaha. If the 
Sanskrit suffix ha is omitted we get the word pilla, a secondary form 
of the word pil-. 

The word also occurs under the form pUit in one of the 
later Sanskrit lexiconSj the Medimhosa^ where among its many 
synonyms is given mataingaja i.e. relating to the elei>hant. The word 
pllupati or malidpilupati is sometimes mentioned in the inscriptions 
as the title of a particular officer. It is generally taken to denote The 
officer in charge of elephants' [Ep. Ind., XII, p. 43; Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 186]. In the MahdwyiitpaUi the word occurs 
along with asvapati and gajapati and is interpreted as bdiief- 
treasurer' probably because 'elephant' in the Buddhist literature 
is supposed to be the best of the seven treasures. 

The word pdlaha which we have just noticed is preserved also in 
another connection. In the Pali texts {Jdtaha^ II, 406; Diciionarg, 
PwT.S.) the word is used to mean 'the young of an animal'. Amongst 
the. modern dialects Bengali has preserved it in the doublet 
ehele-pile to mean ^children\‘ chele horn sdvaha which originally 
moant the young one of a birdT Such doublets, primarily, applied 
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to tlie animal A^oiid, are used as expressions oi greater tenderness, 
tef. also tlie u.se of the expression laCda-vaccd which is used in Bengali 
in the same sense). It is therefore probable that Bengali 'pile, derived 
like 'Pali 2nllaka from pilla oi piZ- originally meant ‘the young of an 
elephant. 

In the Bg-vedic hymns mention is often made of a mythical steed 
called Panhyi. It is so called because it was given to a person called 
Pedu by the Asvins. Pedu was a protege of the Asvius and they 
favoured him with a good steed instead of a bad horse which he had. 
This ‘swift, strong, white incomparable and dragon-slaying steed’ was 
the Faulva. 

The Jhiidva is described as white. [iZi’., I. 116. 6 hetam; 
i'&a\iuyA~icchivan)utnuscum), svetam rnvavi; X. 39.10, 

svetam asvam^l 

The Paiclva is praiseworthy and invoke tl by men (cf. Rv.^ I. 116.G 
anil I. 119.10, hlvtenijam whicH Sayana explains as mahi viahat ati- 
gam bill ram at a eva klrtenyam sarvaHi Mrtamyam 'pmiasyum) , 

The Paidva is swift and 2 ) 0 'werfnl. . [Ri\^ I. 116.6, vdjl (Sayana, 
Tcjanavdn); I. 117.9 (also VII. 71.5; uhat/mrdsuviasvam, I. 118.9, 

I Suyana-Jo/^ ni m ai atUayeiui mvigrdmesu ah vdtdravi aryo^'teh 
satrorahliihhutiui ahhivhdvukam ugnuii 'vlryavaitam) X. 39. 10, 
7iaiHihhirvdjai-rnavatlm ai vajiiium i.e, mighty wdth nine and ninety 
varied gifts of strength.] 

The Paidva is loud-neighing (cf. johutram in Rv,^ I. 118.9 already 
explained, rlr., X. 4.4 aramghuso). 

The Ihiidva is invincible in war (cf. I. 119.10 hryairahhidyuin 
grtdnahu dusjamm; I. 117.9, saltasrasam vdj ina mupnitUavi (strong 
winner of thousand spoils). 

The Paidva is impelled by Indra, he is a dragon-slayer like Iiulra 
and he is comparable to Indra in prowess (cf. Rv., I. 118.9, indmjutam 
(diihaaam ; I. 117.9, ahihanam ; I. 119.10, Indramiva carmnisalmm- Av., 
X. 4. 10 Indra mchinmghdyanturnraMmi paidvi arandhuyat i.e. Indra 
and Ihudva have subdued and tamed the vicious snake (Griffith). In 
Ri\, IX. 88.4, Soma is described as tmidx^o na hi tvamahvndmndvi 
hanta i.e. Soma is like Paidva in slaying the dragon. 

Besides in Jfr., I. 116.7 and I* 117.6 Paidva seems to be the steed 
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from wjiotse kdrotam (wliicli means according to Yaska, A iruhUi 111, i-j, 
a hupci or utsa — lienee tlie cavity in tlie head) the Asa ins make flou 
Inuidred jars of wine. 

It is xn’obably the same Paidva who is found as Petra ^ Pdra and 
Pidva. Petra is twice mentioned in Atharra Veda (IV. 4.8; A. 19.2) 
where reference is made to its vcija i.e. strength and swiftness Init l-y 
that probably its. male power is meant, as the spell is for removing Im-K 
of virility. In Av,, Y, 19.2 Petra is said to have overcome a horse. In 
/fr., VII. 18.17 Petra overcomes a female lion. Petra is fxirilier men- 
tioned in the list of animals offered in the Asvamedha sacrifice. Feirfi 
is generally taken to mean a ram or a goat. But a ram or a goat (*a.n 
not possibly be supposed to have overcome a horse or a female lion. 
Petra, Pitva and Pidva therefore may be taken to mean the same 
pow^erful animal as the Paidva (for references to these xvords see the 
Vedio Index, Macdonnell and Keith; Taitt. Sarn; Y, 5.22; YI, 2.8, 4; 
Vdj. Sam, XXIX. 58.59, XXIY. 32 etc.). 

Now which is this steed called Paidva described as white, swift 
and powerful, invincible in w’ar, loud-neighing, able to overcome a 
horse and a lion and from whose head wine flows? He is said to Iiave 
been impelled by Indra and is often compared to Indra for his prowess. 
He is above all a steed. The aforesaid qualities can be only attributed 
to a steed of the kind of elephant. An elephant of the white colour, 
pow'erful, loud-neighing and rutting, goaded by Indra and having the 
qualities of Indra himself, reminds us of the Airavata, the elephant 
of Indra in classical mythology. Though I do not propose here to 
deal with the story of the mythiGal Airavata I -would like to point out 
in this connection that Indra does not possess any elephant in llie 
Vedic mythology. He is only once {Kv,^ IV. 1G.4) compared to ‘a wild 
elephant with might invested'. So if we are to trace the origin of the 
Airavata from the Yedic myths we cannot overlook its similarity wn’th 
the mythical Paidva, If it is admitted that the steed Paidva was an 
ele})hant it is possible to go further into the history of tlie name. 

All the forms Paidva^ Pidva, Petva and Pitva are reducible to 
either Pedu-Pklu or Petu-Pitu, The fluctuation of the vowels e and 
i and that of the consonants and i show that it was a foreign word 
that vras being transcribed. The foreign word was probably the word 
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under consideration pedii or iJuhi, tiife; indigenous word for elepliant. 
As tiie eeiebralisatioii Lad not started in the Indo-Aryan in 
ihat periud tlie cerebral was rendered simply by a deiital. 

In later Vedic period we come across witL otlier words for elepliant 
like Ibe Jimti, /a/rij etc. But these wo>rds are- all descriptive and 
evolved in a period when the Indo- Aryans had become more familiar 
with, the elephant. Tlie account of Pedu-Pmclva reveals i>robably their 
tirsi acquaiiitancje witli elepliant. The Indo-Aryans had in earlier times 
greater familiarity with the horse; the superiority of elephant over 
horse in sirengtlq speed and in other respects inspired them with au-e 
ai the first instance and that awe found expressions in coloured stories 
wljic'h. gTudually took the form of the myth of Paidva. 


P. 0. Bagchi 
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Hetucakranimaya 

Tl'ough there is not a single text of Dinnaga in its uiigina! 
form, the manifold references to him and liis school in the works ot 
the Brahixianic as well as Jaina logicians, who were at so much panis 
to demolish the Buddhist views, enable us to realise at once the 
importance of the philosophical standpoints of Dinnaga and his 
followers and the vigour of their criticisms of the non-Buddhist 
schools. So the history of Mediaeval Indian Logic and as a matter 
of that, the history of Indian Logic in its entirety, cannot be properly 
studied until the writings of Dinnaga and Dliarmakirtti—the two 
great figures in the field of Buddhist Logic — remain buried in Tibetan 
(and in some cases Chinese) translations. It has become imperative 
upon the students of Indian Logic to exploit the Tibetan sources and 
attempt reconstruction of the texts from their Tibetan (or Chinese) 
translations. It may be pointed out in this connection that the faithful 
Tibetan translations of Sanskrit texts, prepared by Tibetan and 
Indian scholars in collaboration with each other can be more easily 
rendered into Sanskrit than into English or any other European 
language. 

The object of this paper is to offer an edition of the Tibetan 
text of Dinnaga^s Heiucakranimaya'^ with its Sanskrit recons- 
truction and English translation. The Tibetan text consists of 
three parts viz., one table oi hetus two sets of karikas. It is 
in the Tanjur Mdo, Ce, fols. 193 ^ 1 — 194^2 (Narthang edition^ 
Visvabharati copy). It was translated into Tibetan by one 
Zahor scholar called Bodhisattva in collaboration with 
Bhiksu Dharmafeka. Though exact identification of Zahor is not 
known (vide Dr. B. Bhattacharya^s Introduction to the Tatlva- 
saingraka^G, Q, Stxlts^ Vol. I, pp. 30-31), the Buddhist scholars of 
that place played an important part in translating Sanskrit texts 
into Tibetan. 

* Tiie name, Betucakramrmya lias been preferred to Educuhrahamani, as 
read iu the Xylograph, which seems to be a wrong transliteration. Dr. F, W. 
Thomas agreeing with Oordier suggests Edacahm(Jamaru^ but the Tibetan tran- 
sktian of the Sanskrit title unmistakably, suggests the original as Hefucakra- 
nirmyu. See Eandley's Fragments from Dinnaga, p. 2, note 1. 
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iDr. Vidyabhusana published (JASB., N, ‘S;, III, pp. 627-632) 
the Tibetan translation of the Heiticakra (the table of nine 
reasons) reproduced from a copy oi Hetucakra nirnaya (according 
to him Heiucakrahamaru) which he obtained from Labrang. In his 
History of Indiafi Logic (p. 299) he has also given some account 
of the work. 

The Heiucakranirnaya is, as the name implies, a tabular repre- 
sentation of the possible forms of inference based upon the presence, 
the absence as well as both the presence and the absence of the 
hetu in the sapakm (similar cases) and the vipaksa (dissimilar cases). 
The treatise does not undertake to discuss the principles or methods 
of an inferential argument but only shows the several forms of in- 
ference both correct and incorrect, arising from the possible relations 
of the hetu with sapakm and vipaksa. It may be suggested that 
Diiinaga after setting forth the principles of inference in treatises 
like the PrxmZinasamuccaya^ has prepared the Heiucakranirnaya as an 
appendix containing a chart of the possible forms of inference. 

It is worth noting that the examples of inference are all 
taken from the Pranianasamuccaya and the JSTylyapraveha and they 
continue to be the stock-examples in the later manuals of 
Buddhist Logic for the illustration of the corresponding forms of 
inference, valid and invalid,^ 


* The English translation and the dissertation on the Doctrine of Threefold 
lietn and a few incidental notes will be nublished in tlm ' 
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II 

[193^ , 1] rgya gar skad du he tu ca 

kra ha ma ru I 

bod skad du gtan tshigs kyi hkhor lo 

gtan la dbab pa II 

[2] hjam dpal g£on nur gyur pa la 

phyag htshal lo i 

hkhrul pahi dra ba hjoms mdzad pahi 
thams cad mkh)'en la phyag [3] htshal nas i 
gtan tshigs tshul gsii.n po po yi 
gtan la dbab pa bsad par bya ii i a 

rjes su dpag par bya ba la 

yod [ 4 ] daii med dan gfiis ka yi i 

yod pa la ni yah dag ste 

med dafi gfiis ka ma grub yin n 2 ii 

the tshom gfiis te ma grub bfin 
ma [ 5 J grub sbyar ba de bzin du i 
mthun palii phyogs la yod pa dah 
med pa de bzin gfiis ka dah n 3 |i 


II 

II ^ 

11 11 



[ ] 
ITTT3|€I?I JW: ! 

11 !< II 

I 

^T- 

II II 

I 


rai mthun phyogs la de bfin no 
gsum la rnam pa gsum yin te 1 
steh hog gfiis la yah dag go 
logs la hgal ba gfiis yin te 11 4 11 

zur [ 6 ] bzi thun mofi ma hes yin 
dbus na thun moh ma yin paho 1 
gzal bya byas dah mi rtag dah 
byas dan mflan bya rtsol byuh dah 11 5 11 

mi rtag [ 1940 , i] rtsol byuh lus can min* 
rtag dan mi rtag rtsol byuh dah 1 
rtag dah rtag dah rtag pa dah 
rtsol byuh min dah mi rtag rtag II 6 || 

* Xylograph reads yin, t Acoordina 


?t«n 11 ^ ii 

it 'q qm% ityii 
IT«%S!ElWRaits^- 
fj^:t I 


11 «< 






to -.Tib. sn.dhfi<rnnn ntun^hiin-Hhn 


r 



R otiicakramni ay a 



rtag, pa la ni sgrub pa bkod | ' 

■sten hog mi mtluiii logs dan sbyar | 
yaiVdag gtaii tshigs [2] ghis yin no i 
logs dao mi mthiin sten hog sbyar II 7 11 


ligal bahi gtan tshigs gilis yin no i 
zur ball! thad dau snol par sbyar 1 
than mou ma hes roam pa bzi j 
logs gills thad kar sbyor bas na }l 8 II 

tliiin 0100 ma yin ma lies [3] paho { 
glan tshigs hkhrul hkhor rnam dgu yi 1 
delif rnam pa lidi Itar ste | 
nam mkhah bum dao bum mkhah daii il 9 ii 

bum pa glog dad namkhah bzin | 

mkhah dan bum pa mkhah bum dad i 

[mkhah dad bum pa glog dad bzin | ] 

glog dan namkhah bum bzin dad \ 

bum [4] dad glog dad mkhah bzin dan \\ 10 h 

namkhah rdul phran las bum bzin I 
de ni des pahi dbad byas yin 1 
the tshom zab pahi^ lugs la ni | 

}'od dau med dad yod med dad 1 
phyogs gcig mthah dag sbyar bas so | 
phyogs chos [ 5 j dgu yis hkhor lo ni ||n}f 

slob dpon phyogs kyi glad pos mdzad 

pa rdzogs so ii 

za ho ra mkhas pa bo dbi sa [t]tva dan 
dge slon dha rma a so kas 

bsgyiir cid zus te gtan phab pal^o I 



1 Xylograph reads za halU\ 
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III 

rtag dan-' mi rtag [6] rtsol byun dan 
bar du rtag pa main gsum dan t 
rtsol byun min dan mi rtag rtag 
dgu po de ni bsgrub byahi chos || i II 

gzal bya byas dan mi rtag dan 
byas dan mfian bya rtsol las byun I 
mi rtag rtsol byun lus' can min 
dgii [7] po ijdi ni rtags rnams yin || 2 || 

dan po gsum po mthun pliyogs la 
yod pa gi^ir bzag mi mthun la i 
khyab byed gtan med gflis paho 
bar pa rfiam gsum mthun phyogs la 8 3 ll 


111 

i 

gitsqqjlf ir<lt 

„ r. ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

ii^ji 

arm ^ ^ % 

t 


med pa g^ir byas mi mthun la 
khyab dan mi [ 194 * l] mthun rnam 

gnis pa^o 

liog raa gsum po mthun phyogs la 
rnam pa gSis pa gzir byas nas || 4 II 

mi mthun phyogs la khyab pa dan 
gtan med rnam pa gfiis pa yin 1 
rim pa b£in du go bar mdzod 
zur bzi dhos kyi raa lies la ll 5 II 


^nfFTC^R^* =at 


. . " p[Wf5e? 1 11 

DurgacHaran Chatterji 

1 Xylograph reads risij hya tor lus can. 

2 Xylograph h^re adds hlolii which is required- neither by the metro nor by 
the sense. 


[2] logs gnis la ni Ijgal rtags te 

dbus kyi dbus ni thun mou min l 

dbus kyi thog mthah yan dag dgdd 

bip gros® khyon du hkhuras par mdzod II 6 


EpigrapMo Notes 

JI^Genealogy of ike Visnukumlins 

The history of the Visnukundins has been touched by scholars 
like Kielhorn, Hultzsch and Dubreuik Their views as regards the 
genealogy and the chronology of the dynasty differ from that of 
mine. The question of genealogy will be discussed in the present 
paper and that of chronology in another. 

The first known inscription of the Visniikundins is the Chikkulla 
plates, edited by Kielhorn in Ep, Imi^ IV. I93fif. These plates give 
us the following line of kings, 

1 Maharaja Madhavavarmaa ; his son 

2 Vikramendravarman (1) 5 his son 

3 Maharaja Indrabhatprakavarinan ; his eldest spn 

4 Maharaja Vikramendravarman (II) (lOth year). 

Then come tlie Ramatirtham plates, edited by Hultzsch in Ep. 
Ind^ XII. I33fir. Here we have the following line : 

1 Maharaja Madhavavarman ; his son 

2 Raja Vikramendra ; bis son 

3 Raja Indravarman. (37th year). 

There can hardly be any doubt that Raja Indravarman of the 
Ramatirtham plates is identical with the Maharjija Indrabhattaraka* 
varman of the Chikkulla plates. 

Next, we have two sets of copper-plate grants belonging to this 
dynasty, which were found at a place called Ipiir in the Tenali taluk 
of the Guntur District They were edited by Hultzsch la Ep, Ind.^ 
XVII. In the first set of these plates, vve have the following line : 

1 Maharaja Govindavarman ; his son 

2 Maharaja Madhavavarman (37th year) ; his son 

3 Mancannabhatpraka, 

Hultzsch, on grounds of palaeography, identified 
Madhavavarman of the first set of the Ipur plates with the king of 
the same name in the Ramatirtham and the Chikkulla plates, it can 
be easily shown that later writers, who have disapproved of this 
identification as unwarranted, are themselves wrong. The epithets 
applied to tlie name of this king, as found in the Chikkulla, Rama- 

1, h.q., MAKOH, 1933 ' ' 86 
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tirthain and the Ipur plates (set I), clearly establish the identity. 
Let us here quote the corresponding passages of the three inscriptioiis: 

xV Ghikkula plates ; ^ 

•■ * JsEgsi^Tf- 

grarf^JjfgflcPwitflc^St TI?RT3 R:jt 

?ft?T!=?7?RT3f^7rvqsr3PFJ??— 

3.' ipur plates set I ; 5isp^Tl?i?Rr§^- 

ifg^iqfaqfe'j.^cRrraff: f^srRUT^^aritTra^erfef^qsi:?^^: 5:g[ft]55i5f^fkfeg335B5f- 
?ir!T?cf^g:g^^q*r!if^q)Ft5:q^(Tq)[?i]q5f: ^5TWJT?wf^qfanf?ri^t?Rrra!{: qrfiisw- 
5i?W3fif ff[?Kqnswq^g';) q35rgsirT^^ra^^g3ritcSE5wq: sfeii^Fsr,?q;fTOfT- 

When we remember the fact that no other Vssnukundin king is 
as yet known to have performed a single sacrifice of any kind except 
the one named Madhavavarman and when we note further the unique 
numbers — ekven asvamedhas and thousand agnhtomas {loratus'^^ 
testified to. by. all the above three inscriptions, there remains no 
doubt as regards the correctness of the identification proposed by 
Hultzscli. 

; The second set of the Ipur plates gives us the following line of 
Kings-: , . . 

•, I Maharaja Madhavavarman (I).; his son 

2 Madhavavarman (II) (17th ? year},^ 

As regards Madhavavarman. (II), the issuer of tir's set of the 
Ipur plates, Hultzscli says: ‘V\s the alphabet of this inscription 
seems to be of an earlier type than that of the preceding one 
Ipur plates set I),, and as grandsons are frequently named after 


1 Hultzscli douUingly reads the date as year, 47. We shall discuss the 
Jioint in another paper* 
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their grandfather^ I consider it not impossible that Madhavavarman II 
was the grandfather of Govindavarman’s . s.cn Madhavavarman, who 
would then have to be designated Madhavavarman A 

consideration of the evidence of the two sets of the Ipur plates renders 
this theory untenable. It is to be noted that Madhavavarman (I), 
the grandfather of the issuer of the Ipur plates set H. is called in that 
inscription ; [ q; ^ 

r k this 

passage be compared with the corresponding passage, quoted 
above from the Ipur plates set I, there can be no' doubt 
whatsoever about the identity of this Madhavavarman (I) with the 
king of the same name of the Ipur plates set I, and also o'f the 
Chikkulla and the Ramatlrtham plates. It is highly improbable 
that two kings of the same name and dynasty and of the same period 
performed exactly equal numbers — eleven and thousand--oi great 
sacrifices^ such as the ahvarnedha and. the agni^tpma: We, therefore, 
think it perfectly justifiable to take the king named Madhava- 
varman as one and the same person, who has been credited with ibe 
performance of eleven ahvamedhas and thousand agnisipmas .{Araius) 
in all the. differe.nt Visnukundin inscriptions,. . . 

Moreover, the theory of Hultzsch that Madhavavarman (whom 
lie is inclined to designate Madhavavarman . Ill), son of Govinda- 
varman of the Ipur plates (set I), is the grandson of Madhava- 
varman II of the Ipur plates (set 11 ), has now been dtsprqved by the 
discovery of the Polamuru plates, where Madhavavarman, son of 
Govindavarman is represented as the grandson of Vikraraendra, and 
not of a king entitled Madhavavarman, . . ..... . 

The Pol imuru plates, edited by Subba Rao in the Joum. Andhra 
Hist, Res. Soc., VI, lyff., give us the following line of kings. , ; ; . 

1 Vikramahencira ; his son 

2 Govindavarman ; his son 


3 Mahar^lja Madhavavarman (40th ? year)^ 


2 There is only one numerical symbol on the plate. Tn the Joutn}. Andhm 
lifif, Bes. VI, it has been deeipbered as 48. As far aa I know, there was no 

u^thod known in ancient India to express n number like 48 by a single numeri- 
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That this Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates can be no other 
than the famous performer of eleven alvmiedhas and thousand agms- 
tflvias is proved by his significant epithets 


It appears, however, that Madhavav.j*man and Govmdav..rman 
have respectively been called Janasraya and Vikramasraya in this 
inscription, and it m'\y be argued that they are not identical with 
the kings of the same names of the Ipnr plates (set I). But this doubt is 
unjustifiable in view of the fact that Madhavavarman of the Polamuru 
plates is not only called son of Govindavarman and credited witli 
the performance of eleven aivamedhas d^ud. ihoiis^nd ap$ist^7HaSf but is 

in the Ipur plates), which epithets we have only in his 
own Ipur plates (set I). There can therefore be no doubt that the 
Ipur plate^ (set I) an i the Polamuru plates were issued by one at'd tire 
saine king. 

In this connection we must notice the view of some South Indian 
scholars who have identified MMtravavarman II of the Ipur plates 
{set IP, with the king of the same name of the Chikkulla and the 
Ramatrrtham plates, and Vila'amahendra of the Palamurii 
plates with Vikramendravarman 11 of the Chikkulla plates. We 
have noted above that only one king of the Visnukundin dynasty may 
be believed to have performed sacrifices and, thoiigli there seems to 
be a little exaggeration in the grant of one of his successors, in all 


It appears to si^nif; 


cal symbol. I have not foinicl a symbol like this elsewhere, 
the figure 40 (or 70?), 

a in quoting the passage from the Polamarii plates, I have not rollowe( 
Mr. Subba Rao’s transcript. The word ^ has been read as , 

4 The meaning of this term will be discussed in another paper. 
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the inscriptions of the dynasty, that king— Madhavavarman (I),: 
son of Govindavarman and father of Devavarman and Vikramendra- 
varman ({)— has been credited with the performance of eleven 
aivamedhas and thousand agnistomas. As is also noted above, we think 
it almost impossible tliat there' can be more tlian one Madhavavarman, 
performer of eleven as-oamedhas and thousand agnistomas, in the same 
family and the same period. But if we accept the above identifications 
propo.sed by some South Indian scholars, vve have three Madhava- 
varmans— I, II and III — al! of whom were performers of; eleven 
aivainedhas and thousand agnistomas ! Moreover, the identification 
of Madhavavarman II of the Ipur plates (set II) with his namesake 
of the Chikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates is, in my opinion, next 
to impossible. In the Chikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates we 
have the significant epithets of the great Madhavavarman, crediting 
him with the performance of eleven ahvamedhas and thousand agni- 
stomas ; but these epithets are conspicuous by their absence in the 
Ipur plates (set II) in connection with the name of Madhavavarman II. 
The date, which is not fully legible but which appears to me to be 17, 
has been read by Hultzsch as the 47th year of the king. Is it possible 
that a king who performed, among other sacrifices eleven a^vamedhas 
and thousand agnistomas, did not perform a single of them before 
his 47th (if my reading is correct, I7fh) year or forgot to refer to such 
glorious performances in his own inscription ? It is also significant 
that Madhavavarman II has no royal title in his own Ipur 
plates (set II). . Again, the identification appears utterly untenable 
when we notice that those significant epithets regarding the perfor- 
mance of eleven n'svamedkas and thousand agnistomas have been 
attached in this inscription to the name of his grandfather Madhava- 
varman I. We, therefore, hold that there were only two— and not 
three— Madhavavarmans in the Visnukundin family and that the 
first of them, who was the grandfather of the second, performed a 
good many sacrifices including eleven asvamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas. 

As regards the second identification, nothing needs be said after 
our identification of Madhavavarman I, the great performer of 
sacrifices. But it must be noticed that his name is written in the 
inscription as Vikramahendra, which appears to be the engraver’s 
mistake for Vikramamahendra. If, of course, we take it as a slip 
for Vikramendra, the king should be designated Vikramendra I, there 
being two other Vikramendras in the family. 
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The following is therefore the genealogical arrangement of the 
Visnnk undin princes according to onr tlieory. • 

Vikramahendra 

Maharaja Govindavannan. 

Maharaja Madhavavarman I 
(Ipur plates (<et I) year 37 ; Polamuru plates, year 40 ?) 


Deva\'arman Mancannabhattaraka [Raja] Vikramendravarman I 

Madhavavarman II. [Maharaja] Raja I ndra 

(Ipur plates (set II) [bhatfcaraka] varman 

yearly?) (Ramatirtham plates, year 27) 

■ Maharaja Vikramendravarman 1 1 . 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (Ghikkulla plate’, year 10) 


Dinesh Chandra Sikcar 



Some Tecbnical Terms of Sanskrit Grammar 

Since (lie dawn of grainmatical studies in India, graninuirians 
have noticed tlie peculiarities of declension in the strong cases and have 
coined special technical terms to denote them. The term used hy 
Paiiini is wlucli lias greatly juizzled liis coinnientators. Unable 

to find any rational explanation of this term, commentators of Panini 
liave generally contented tliemselves with, saying tliat by tlie use of tin's 
big teclinicai term, wlLich conveys no meaning of itself, Panini intends 
to hold up to ridicule the needlessly long technical terms of his pi-ede- 
cessors. We read in the- Nydsa on Kasikd^ I. 1. 42 

5WRiifn??i^j5rTfq Tifwt jpirteT i gRFm sOTTSTOff Jig. gg: 
g^gpi !ii5grg?rr5Eigf g gmfiiiisiggrag. i gg p: ?^?rrgPFJi ggggjgr^iwiftfTfiy^ i 
Jifg nuRffi gsng gir^air i 

‘It is the ancient teachers who coined tliis long ieehnical term with- 
out any necessity whatsoever. The use of that term in this work is to 
show the defective character of their grammars. And that again for 
the purpose of sliowing that the author^s own work is not superfluous, 
for if the previous works are defective then only the composition of a 
new treatise (.)n tlie subject is justified, not otherwise.^ 

Haradatta in his Padctmanjan on the same sutra says practically 
tlie same thing #5r-~.‘this technical term is for the 

purpose of rebuking his predecessors. 

Pliattoji saiv the absurdity of this explanation and merely said 

use o-f this hig ieclinical ierm is simply 
out of regard for the aiicieiit teachers’. So- also! the other modern com- 
mentators of Panini. 

The true explanation is supplied by an anonymous commentator who 
is <piotecl with disapproval hy Haradatta. He says : ^ 

i.e. that in which the entire 

«\ 

word remains (without vsuffering weakening or reduction in any way) 
is known as Sarvanwnmthma. Maman means Pratipadika (or the 
crude form of a word). Sm^va implies the entirety of parts. The mean- 
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mg is ; where the word remaius with all its parts intact^ the ijBplieatioii 
being that in the other irihhaktis the word undergoes weakening or 
reduction. 

This explanation has not generally been accepted by gTaimnarians 
of the Paniiii School because in the artificial system of ranini 
the suffixes postulated by older gTainmarians were discarded in lavour 
of what he considered simpler ones. Acc(u*ding to the predecessors of 
Puiiini comparatives are formed with 7ij((ns which is retained in ihe 
strong cases but suiters reduction in tlie weak cases; similarly pert eel 
and prevseiit participles are formed with rans and ant }‘es]}eci ively . 
Panini, however, finding tliat these full forms occur only in five cases 
whereas the reduced forms occur in the remaining sixteen cases, postu- 
lated tlie suffixes as ri/as^ 'VaSy at etc. to secure or brevity iUid 

p; escribed a n as the augment in the strong cases of these stems. 

The strictly scientific method has been followed in the Kaiantru 
vSysteiii which regards tlie suffixes as tyaiis (n), vans{i(), santirri) etc. 
So the technical term Sarcandinasthiina is significant in the treatises 
of the Katantra School, which, though preserving the ancient self- 
explanatory technical terms in most eases, lias by a strange irony of fate 
substituted the meaningless syllable ^ ft- ?/f (II. 1.3) for Samutdma^ 
sthdna in this particular ease. This ghaf is evidently coined after 
the sut of Paiiini. 

That the above explaiiaton the correct one may also 

easily be seen by comparing the term with another tetdinical term used 
by Paniiii vk., The word as ox^posed to 

means the suffixes in which the root was retained in its entirety* 
xlccording tO' the ancient grammarians the vikaranas formed a part and 
parcel of the root, so the teriiiinations before which, the vikarana was 
found were known as terminations and those before whidi 

they were not found were regarded as i*e. preserving only a 

portion of the root. 

In the Atharm Pmtimkhya we find the term (i. 88, 

iii.6.59) used for the strong cases and this appears to he earlier than 
as it merely means 'a collection of five cases' and does 
not specify the peculiarity of the strong cases, but simply draws atten- 
tion to the fact that they stand apart from the other cases. 
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The correspoiicling term used in tlie Jalncndra T yahintna is ^ 
(1. 1 32 ) and in til© Mugdhahddlm 1 % (Rule 82 ). Sakatiiyana uses ilie 
pra^ygaJidm 152 .' 

Ill Nimkta (II. 1) Yaska uses f-or the weak cases, but 

we do not find therein any word for the strong' cases. 

Ill this connexion it wdll be interesting to note another peculiarity 
of the Kdtantra Vydkarana. The Kdtantm generally uses significant 
terms for the tenses and moods. The only two exceptioiivS are 
and .Thus w^e find there (Akhyceta^ 1 , 24 - 33 ): 



present 

fifg, 

perfect 

optative 


periphrastic future 


imperative 

benedictive 


iinperrect 


future 

If , 

aorist 


conditional 


In the above list we find and occupying the second 

and third places — a fact wdiich the commentators of tli-e Katantra have 
not found it easy to explain. To us, however, the explanation is per- 
fectly sinixdej it being clear that for some reason or otlier tlie terms for 
these two moods w’ere lost or disliked and since occupies the seventh 
place in Panini^s system of ^Rs and ^ the fifth place, 
and "were substituted for them ( i- ^2, 3 * 4 

5. 6. 7. fef etc. according to the order of the vow^els following 

^ and leavfng out of consideration as confined to the Vedas). 

Eshitish Chanoea Chatteejee 
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The Mainamati Oopper-plate 

of 

Ranavafikamalla Harikaladeva (1141 Saka). 

This copper-plate was discoTered towards the eiul of the year LsiKJ 
while ''digging earth for the repairs of the highway thriaigh the 
Mainamati lulls’’, abont 5 miles to the west of the town of Coinilla in 
the district of Tippera. It was sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
by Mr. Elliot, the then Judge-Magistrate of Tippera. The ])late un- 
fortunately has long disappeared from the collection of the Sociei\’. 
The inscription was decij^liered 'by the aid of several Pandits’ and 
jjublivshed by the celebrated orientalist Mr. H. T. Colebrooke in the 
Asuitic Ec^earches, IX (1807), pp. 401-G with an indilferent eiigraving, 
exhibiting a facsimile of the original, wdiich is the only material now 
ar^ailable for the record; It was reprinted with the engraving in 
Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, voL II, pp. 241-6. The exact find- 
place is net unfortunately^ indicated by Colebrooke and cannot be deter- 
mmed now. It appears from Eenneirs Map (Sheets Xo. 4G, pi. II) 
that at that time there were two roads passing through the Hills from 
the village 'Humtiilla’ (i.e. Anitali near Comilla), one through the 
'Lolini’ hills io Rammoan and the other branching to the N.'W. (i.e. 
by the northernmosst range called Alainamati) to the village Mirzapiir 
whence to Burkamta. The mention of the Mainianatl hills instead of 
Lalinai makes it almost certain that the plate was discovered in the 
latter road somewhere near the Mainamati hills. 

This is a single plate engraved on one side only. Colebrooke gives 
the following description of it: "The plate measures eleven inches in 
lieight and nine in breadth. . . . The sides have a gentle curvature and 
at the top is an abrupt bend allowing room to a figure coarsely 
delineated and apparently intended to represent a temple” (cf. tlie 
description of the Chittagong plate of Damodara, JASB,, 1874^ p. 
318). The delineation probably constituted the emblem of the Royal 
dynasty. The inscription consists of 24 lines and the cliaraeters are 
evidently proto-Bengali. The language is Sanskrit and with the ex- 
ception of the last three lines where the date of the record is given the 
entire inscription is in verse. It contains nine stanzas employing six 
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different metres. As regards Otthography the only tluiigs noticeable 
are the spelling of the word Samvat with the in place of m and 
retention of the final m before the letter t (11. 4, 7 & 15), before p with 
which it is joined in hnandanam = panclitanain/ (1,2) and before m in 
huusam = nianase' (l.S). The aTagraha is used in lines 11, 14 and 23. 

The inscription opens, rather abruptly, with a laudatory stanza in 
praise of one 'Hedi-ebab whose son Sri Dhadi-eba is eulogised 
abundantly in three elegant verses. The latter was a chief minister of a 
famous king, EanaTahkamalla (v. 5) and held the office of a Mahdsvanh 
hamlJiiTa, a title which, is not met with elsewiiere. Asvanibandhika 
literally ineairs a groom, while Colebrooke takes it to mean ‘a general 
commanding the cavalry’ ; but a Maluisvanibandhika wlio happens also 
to be the hdiief minister’ (amdtyatilaha) probably denotes here a civil 
officer in charge of the Eoyal Horse, for, there is hardly any reference to i 

military skill in tlie elaborate panegyrics- of this officer. The inscription j 

records a grant of land measuring 20 Dmias in a village named Beja- ! 

khaiida in favour of a Buddhist Monastery {Vihdm) built in the city of i 

Pattikera (v. 6). Prom v. 8 it is clear that the gift of land w’’as made | 

not by tlie sovereign monarch nor by a vassal but expressly by the \ 

Asvanibandhika, to wffiose mouth is put the usual address to> the future | 

kings. The writer of the record, one Medinneba, makes no secret of the I 

fact (ill V. 9) tliat tlie iuscriptioii is iu the nature of a Prasasti of a | 

(private) family (of officers) to- wliich probably lie himself belonged. The ' 

description and the boundaries of the lands are not given in the record | 

which fortunately, unlike other records of Bengal, is very clearly dated i 

in the Saka year 1141 and the 17th regnal year of King Harikaladeva, | 

Phaiguua 20. Tlie wording of the date clearly shows that the actual | 

name of the king was Harikala and Ranavankamalla was his virndn. ; 

Dr. Keillioni calculated that this date (corresponding to Feb. 19, 1220 ; 

A.D.) coincides with the auspicious titJd 'purnima and according to him ' 

'‘there can hardly be a doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- ! 

plate was made on account of the full-moon.” (Ind. Ant., XXII, p. ! 

108). j 

The inscription thus fortunately preserves the name of a monarch | 

of the ancient kingdom of P&ttikerii. who came to the throne in the j 

Tear 1203-4 A,D. Colebrooke gave a wrong reading of verse 6 and ! 
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failed to deeiplier the important reference to the city of Paitikera which 
was first correctly g'iyeii by ^Ir. IN . K. Phattasali of the Iyac(*a Mu^ 0 U 1 ^l 
{Dacca Review, 1921-22, p. 142). We liaye to make a slight improve- 
ment in Mr. Bhattasali’s readings of the line in question. Tlie ineti'c 
requires a long syllable in the 3rd letter: so the reading cannot eitlier 
be ^Burgottaro^ or ^DwrgottanV (accompanied by forts), but is clearly 
Durgotiam '(excelling a fort). The phrase Durgotiilnl-rilulrl may 
better be taken as one word meaning ^a viluira dedicated to the Goddess 
Durgottara i.e. a form of Tara named in. the SfuTh ana mala a> 
Dnrgottariiu-Tura’. While correctly iiiaking out that the inscription 
Appears not to be a grant by the sovereigip^ Colebrooke was cleaiiy 
wrong in surmising that it was memorial of the grant recorded hy 
the possessor, who must have been the heir of the grantee and who 
seems to acknowledge in this place (r. 9) the liberality of the grantor’s 
successors continuing to him.’ (Mih\ceU. Essays, II, p. 24f) note). 

I The city of Pattikera remains yet to be identified. If tbe find- 

’ spot of the plate is any clue to its situation, the Mainamati hillock 

presumably formed a pai’t of this ancient city and the ruins of a 

i temid© on the top. of this hillock to the west of the Maharaja’s Bungalow 

1 

may even point to the small monastery mentioned in the plate. The 
city gave the name to an important pjargand in the district of Tippera 
. still known as Patikara or P'aitkara which extends to the same hills, 

I though the hills themselves now fall under a separate named 

Meherkula. In older documents of the 18th. century the name of the 
pargand occurs regularly as eitlier ,Tatikera’ or ‘Paitkera’ leaving no 
room for any doubt about the ident’fication. The village Bejakhaiida 
cannot be definitely identified now. The late Mr. Kailas Chandra 
Sinha (in the Rdjamdld, pp. 517-18) wrongly read the name as 
Mjakhanda’ and suggested its identification with a village 'Maijkhacl’ 
in pargand Mahichail, a few miles to th© west of the lailmui' lulls. 
Tkere is a village Bejabacii near the foot of the lulls on the west of wliicb 
may be tbe village referred to in tb© plate. 

The extraordinary nature of the three names of the grantor 
^Dhadi-eba’, his father ‘Hedi-eba’ and the writer ‘Medini-eba’, all 
apparently belonging to tbe same family, deserves more than a passing 
notice. Though the names have, no donbt, been more or less Sanskritis- 
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ed in iilie hands of the writer of the fairly good Sanskrit verses, tliey 
(dearly preserve tlieir foreign origin in the unique appellative 'eva’ or 
found in all the three names, which is entirely unknown in any 
Indian dialecd: as far as we know. Colehrooke also noticed that con- 
trary to the rules of the language ^the particle era is subjoined without 
changing the preceding vowelh Fortunately he did not disturb the 
text with proposed emendations and in none of the three names there 
is any room for any doubt on the reading. We are, therefore, tempted 
to hazard tbe conjecture that here we have evidence of a respectable 
family of Eurmese origin wdiich settled and survived in the 13th cen- 
tury A.D. in the district of Tippera. For C)a> and Uje-ha^ (modified to 
^e-va’) seem to be the cliaracterivstic of Burmese names eveir now. The 
inscription may thus be regarded as corroborating in a peculiar manner 
the intercourse between the kingdom of Pattikera and Burma a,s recorded 
ill the Burmese chronicles. The identification of the Tateikkara’ of 
Burmese chronicles with Patikara of the Tippera district though put 
forth in the local history of Tippera {Rdjaviala , pp. 4-C) more than 35 
years ago, attracted the serious attention of Burmese scholars only 
recently {Report, Arch, Sur. of Burma, 1923, p. 32). This identification 
is sufficiently corroborated by the position of the kingdom as given in 
the Burmese accounts. The vast kingdom of King Anoratha (1044-77 
A.D.) of Pagan who ^made a progress through the western portion of 
his dominions as far as BengaP (PHayre : Hut. of 'Burma, p. 37), was 
bounded ou the west by the .^foreign’ kingdom of Pateikkara {Report, 
1923, p. 31), The celebrated love romance of the Prince of Pateikkara 
with the only daughter of king Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.), -which 
forms the subject of one or two poems and is acted on the stage up to 
now, rests, according to the. best authority, ^upon a solid foundation 
of fncP {Ihid., p. 32). Pateikkara is mentioned in a Biirme^sei inscrip- 
tion of 1184 A.D. (Gerrini, p. 740). The healthy intercourse between 
the two kingdoms was kept up by the next king Alaungsitthu (1112-87 
A.D.) who undoubtedly had as one of his queens a Tateikkara' Princess 
(Report, 1922, p. 01 : cf . Phayre, p. 40). King Karatlm (1187-91 A.D.) 
who killed this foreign Princess with his own hand, was in his turn 
murdered by desperados sent by the King of Pateikkara for revenge. 
The event took place, according to the latest chronology, in U89 or il91 
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A,D. not more tliaii 15 years before HarikaladeTa eome to tlie throne. 
King Harikala was tlins not unlikely tlie immediate siiecessor <it* the 
King of Pattikera who was responsible for the death of Xaratluu In 
this connection we should like to mention the fact that in the whole 
district of Tippera there are at present about two thousand Buddlnsts 
living all in a group of villages near Laksam about 15 miles irotn 
Mainamati. Can the presence of this entirely non-Brahnianic religion 
in Tippera be taken as a faint trace of the Burmese intercourse in die 
13th century? 

In verse 3 the grantor is described as being proficient in die rites 
of the famous Saliaja cult of later Buddhism and according to our 
interpretation the verse also preserves the name of his religious teacher 
Aviraha who must have flourished in Pattikera. 


THE TEXT 

1 Om^ Tasminn uccair-amalina-kiile visva-vikhyata-kTrti(r)- 

vidya dharah parama-sukr 

2 ti mandanaoi = panditanam (i"^) khyatah sriman-ajani sa 

inahan HEDI-EBA-bhidhano yas)a 

3 svacche vyacaiad-anisatii ^manase dharmina-hamsah ii (i*) 

Tasmad-abhud amalakliti-kala-vitanah li 

4 §riman ainatyadilako manujamalenduh (i*) drstva sasi 

tamiti ^yam =trufci-vrddhi-safchya- 

5 Uajja-nija® §vayathuman-iva sanivibhriti !1 (2^^) Avirahat 

sa mahasvanibandhikah parama- 

6 tatt(v}a'mabatt(v;an>adhisthitah {.^) riicira-rltisn nltisu 

gispatih SiVH Aj A-dhannirasu karmmasu 

7 sobhaie 11 (3^; Dana-dhyana-mahodadhih pravicalaccittaika' 

karagrham === taptasvada-trsa- 

8 mayah kati dayadhaiah parapraninam (,^) Dharmiiiasyatula- 

keli-sadma sukrt! giiptaika yo* 

1 Expressed by a symbol : C. reads Sn, 

2 O. reads lass=tru. Head Samiti im tumiti which is meaHiiigless, 

3 C. reads ""rujl. 
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9 gisvarah soyam sri-DHADI-EBA eka udabhud-anandacaiidro 

bhuvi II (4^) Yasyaivasvan^ 

10 koyaoi*abliavat ksomndra-cudamanes = tasya SrI-RANAVAR- 

KAMALLA-nrpater-Illapi loko 

I I -ttara (1*) akramadbliir-itastatas-trijagatiip yat-tad-yasobhih 

sitaili prasade’ pi ni- 

!2 je sabasranayano jatavamaamitah'^ li (5^^) Diirgottara- 

vibari rudra-vira- 

13 dta FATTIKERA-nagaiyani^ yeya(!n) dharmmasya katxiam 

mukiita-viracana-prakriyevati- 

14 bhati (i^) grame^ syai VEJAKHANDE nija-sarala-hrda 

vimsatidrona-bhumir-dattacandra™ 

15 rkam-astam-atmmaiaya^ah sasya-samyak-krsi^ca II (6^) 

Yuktam=:tad~®asya kn te(r)* 

16 yat sarwatra bhavati bhramah («^) datta daksina-ctttena 

caiuhsItBeti bhuh svayam 11(7^) Ha?p 

17 ho bodhata bhavi-bhumipatayo yat tamra-patrankuram 

yusman-asvaoibandhi- 

18 koyam-adhuna krtvanjalim yacate ( ■») palya bhumir-iyam 

na va katipaya-drone- 

19 na rajya sthitih dhfg-dainyam vidhaveva sa vasumati 

, yasya laghiyan patih R (8^) 

20 Sahaja-gima-maliimna yadyapiyam svabhavad-ativilasati 

giTpta'Vafpsajanam 

2! prasastih (*) vimala-kula-gunoghai(r)-gadham-akrsyamanah 

prakatayati-tad-ittham 

22 MEDINbEBA esah R (9») iSakanrpater atita abdah S141’ 

RAljrAVAl?fKA- ^ 

23 MALLA-SrI-HAREKALA-DEVA-PAdANI'M) 

saptada^a-samvatsare’ bhilikliya* 

24 mane yatrankenapi samVvat 17 surya-gatya Phalguna*dine 26^ 


4 Read Jato C* tends jdiaiiultnayitah wliicli makes no sense, 

5 0. reads patiikevdnaguyydm (?)♦ 

6 O. reads YnJcias:stad'' 

7 O. reads Tuta-dine 20 and translates “29tli of tbe Sun’s Iwiiig in the 
balance” (p. 406). Kielhorn has given the correct reading (/.A., XXIV, 1895, 
No. 227). 
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■ TEAHSLATION 

1 ‘In tl'iat liiglij imsiillietl family, was born tbe giorions, great 
and celebrated (person) named HEDI-EBA, of a world-wide leiiown, 
tlie repository of all learning, liiglily virtnons and an oriiaiiieni of 
(lie learned — in wdiose pure mind played Diiarma (piety) like a swan 
in the clear Mdnasa lake. 

2 Eroni him was born the prince of ministers, a s])otless moon 
among men with the collection of her digits formed by his unsullied 
fame; seeing whom in a contest (for beauty) the Moon in guile of 
waning and waxing appears dropsical as it were from the malady of 
shame* 

3 That superior officer of the Royal Groom, initiated into tlie 
greatness of the Supreme Truth through (the teacher)® ATIEAHA, 
and a veritable Brhaspati in the charming courses of Polity, shines 
in the good 2 )ractices of the Saluija cult/’ 

4 All ocean of charities and meditation, a prison-house unto 

the way-ward, an embodiment of relish and desire to the afflicted^ ^ 
and how very full of kindness towards other creatures, an unequalled 
pleasure-house of Piety, virtuous, one great ascetic in the Gaptfi 
family — such was Sri Dliadi-eba, who rose up as the one gladdening 
Moon on the earth. • 

.5 The sportive acts of that crest-jewel of kings, the glorious 
Ranamnkamalhd^ (a Hero in bends of battle), whereof he was the 
Groom of the 'Royal Horse, were also extra-ordinary, as by reason of 
his white renown attacking tlie three worlds here, there and every 

8 Avix'-ahat nieaning witliout desertion i.e. coiistiiiitiy is a bad word : it 
is better taken as a proper name here. 

9 Saliaja-dharinma-sukarminasu is a single word, or Sahaia-dharmmasii is 
a separate Vahuvrilii cempoiind : — ^saliajo dliarmma esii iti. 

10 Colebrookc translates this obscure portion as follows ^et tliirsting to 
taste by practise of austerity that which alone confines the fleeting thoughts ete.^ 
.11. In the W ovivrhuvh Ranavankamalla is taken as an incorrect form of 
i^aiiarahgamalla : ranavaiika occurring in two different places in this plate yields 
a good sense ^bends or croo-ked turns of battle/ 
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where, the thoiisand-eyed God (Indra) ewen in his own palace came to 
be brought down to the Earth. 

G Lands measuring 20 dronas -were giyexi witli Lis own sincere 
lieart in the village Bejakhanda, belonging to the small monavSter.v 
(vihdri) dedicated to the goddess Diirgottara. and built haudsimiely i.ii 
the City of Pattikera, wdiich inoiiaster^^ looks very much like the act 
of setting up a crest for Dharma. Let this very pure act of fame sub- 
sist as long as the sun and the moon along with an agriculture rich 
with harvevst. ' . ' , , 

7 It is only just that his fame travels everywhere. Per, this 
land with 4 hoiindaries \va8 given by himself with a sincere heart. 

S Know’, Oh ! ye future princes, wdiat is (written) in tliis copper- 
plate. Tliis Eoyal Groom now- begs of you with folded hands : This 
land-grant should be respected (by you). Nor does a kingdom rest on 
a few’ dronifs (of land). Fie on such meanness. That country is like a 
widow’, wdiereof the lord is mean. 

9 TJioiigh tliis panygerie of the descendants of the Guptdy^ family 
shines forth through the greatness of their natural virtues yet does this 
Medini-eba, attracted greatly by the multitude of the virtues of this 
pure race, depicts it thus. 

Tlie expired years of Saka King' 1141, in the ITtli (regnal) year of 

I S His Excellency Sri Harikaladeva, Eanavahkamalla : written also* in 

figures Sainvat IT, 26th day of PLalgiina by tlie sun's motioin 

■ ,1 ■ ■ - ' i 

■ . I 

I Dixbsh Ohanuka Bhatxachamya j 

I' ■ ' 

f ' s 

i ' ' ■' ^ I 

• I \ 

't 12 In this verse the word vamsajfm stands without specification. Oupia, ; 

ilierefore, better refers to the actual name of the family and accordingly ill j 
ygrse 4 also we should read the 'same ' word (futda making perhaps a better^ vj 
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The Samkarsa Kanda~A genuine Supplement to the 
Purva-mlmamsa Sastra 

I 

Tke Sanikarm Kdmla, or tlie S<t r/i/iaf\uuja Kando i Iieiiceitoi li 
abbreviated as Sk.) as ii is ollierwise kiiowjij is tradiiiojially 
as a Siipplenieiit to tlie Pilrva-mJnidiiim it iias all aunu; 

remained a sealed book to modern seiiolars. Mr, M. L, Saiidiilj in tlif 
Introduction to' bis Engiisli translation ot tbe Pfirvii-nrundiu^sd 
(S. B. H. Series^ Yol. I, pi>. x-xii)^ sa\^s that Sk, is a spurious work. 
He observes; 

(In ibe there are no adhikaraiias and the Butras are meagre: it 

an ai)oerypiial portion of the Mimamsa, most probably pialined oil’ by Khatoja- 

deva as genuine it has a commentary called lihOfhinMid nhd . kv 

Bhaskara, son of Gamhhira. (i). 

All the writers of the Mimamsa have charaeteri;'.ed Jaiuiiiii's i^iimanv-sa as 
containing twelve chapters, (ii). 

Strange to say that the ^7 j. is not mentioned by Albermil and A bill Fazai. 
The latter has given the contents of the twelve (fhapteis of Jaimiui's Mimruinu. 
For these reasons, I am of opinion that tlie Sh. is a spurious work. (iii). 

The #S7;. never found popularity amongst tlie students of Allmrunsa; and was, 
therefore, very pior>erIy consigned to oblivion. We do not find it mentioned in 
any ancient works prior to Bamanuia in his Bmh mtfsUtni-BhdHya or IMadliu- 
sudana Sarasvati in his f*nisfhiuuihheda. (iv).t 

The style of the so-called Sutras does not resemble that of Jaimini,; it is 
so very curt and mutilated that one cannot make out anything without ilie 
help of Bhaskara’s BliCittacandrikd. There are no adhikaranas which are the 
peculiar characteristics of Jaimini’s Mimamsa, (v). 

The last sutra in the foui-th pada of the fourth chapter, wiiicii is the 
Ifitli chapter in the work, ends tvitli the word (phrase) s 

which has been repeated (twice) and imitated from the final endings in tlie 
Sdmkfujitpravacana or the Yeddnfaisufras. (vi). 

It is a valuable work in Mimamsa literature and is more in tiie iiatnre 
of the Kalpa Sutras. It does not criticize any general principle as is doiie 

t Evidently, Mr. Sandal is misinformed. See the citation from the 
Samkarsa liCmda by Sainkara on Vedanta Sutras III, 3, 43 ; 

‘sn?rr 5T ^ctT sfe II 
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by Jaimiui in liis Mlmamsa. The well-known twelve in'iiicipks have been 
discussed in the twelve cliapters by Jaiiuini ; but, in the (present) work under 
description, there is a simple deserix>tion of the post-sacrificial (?) minor 
ceremonies which really form the subject of the Sranta part of the KaJpa Siitiv, 
In this view, which I take of the Sl\^ it cannot be considered a supplement 
of Jainiiiiihs Blimamsa. (vii). 

Mr. Sandal’s observations contain, no doubt, certain tnitlis, which, 
if scrutinised, would reveal that some of them are misleading. 

The term Sl\ i.s generally understood to- stand for a clear and 
comprelieiisive exposition of Vedic propositions which are found 
scattered in the various recensions of tlie Vedas^- or those supposed to 
have been lost. Naturally, then, it has no samgati^ wliieli relates 
together the adhyayas, padas and adhikaranas. It is because of this 
characteristic that the Sk. has come to be regarded as a supplement 
to the Dv (Ida kilal mill completing the twelve chax3ters of the- latter 
by considering the topics left imdiseussed therein. It is also mu- 
cellaneoiu in that it is based on both upadeki and atideia as are the 
tmitra and the prasanga> of the 11th and 12th chapters. For this 
reason, we cannot have strict samgati among topics in this kanda. 
This feature is therefore no argument against its authenticity. There 
can be traced, hoivever, some relation (sahgati) between the various parts 
in tliis Kanda such as dksepa, apavada or prasahga. According to the 
printed commentary of Bhaskararaya, most of tlie padas of these four 
chapters are knmvn by different names indicative of the particular 


f?rafk5=?t ife II 

2 Bhaskararriya begins his commentary, BhaUacandnka, thus : 

i ^ 

,1 Appayya Diksita, in his Kalpatam 1‘ammla (Nirnaya Sagar 

Edn., p. 50) obserres; ^^fSKWraT- 

.... Il Elsewhere 

in the same work, he characterises the Hh, thus; 

(op. eit., p. 838). 
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themes discussed in them— as can be mulil.v seen from the follo-n-nig' 
tabulation; — 


Adhyaya 

Pada 

Subject ' 

xiii 

■ . 4 ■; 



'll -■ 

'.4 ■ 

?g^qT2[: 

Av 

m 

XV 

■ I ■ , . ■ ■ ' 


J) 

2 

^ „ 


' 3 

qf „ 


4 

1 ^TO!tqt^:3(TTOP1i?: 

i ■■ — — 

xvi 

I 



2 



■ 3. ' ■ . 

1 gqpsmt?: 


II 

If this feature of the work had been properly understood, Mr. 
Sandal would not have remarked that in the Sk. there are no adliikaranas 
and that the vSutras are ineagTe et(‘. Mr. Sandal eoniivlains that tlie 
Sutras are ^hneagre.’’ He is evidently under the inip^ression that ilie 
Sfitra^s. printed in bold type in the edition of the BhafUicandtikd 
represent the complete Sutras constituting" botii the jnlrvapahMi and 
the sicMhdnta views in any given adJdImmna . But, the pity of it is 
that these are not at all complete Siitras but only the first words of the 
first Sutras generally in those adhikaranas. For example,'’ in the 
printed text, wn get the Sutra of the first adhikarana- but, 

the full Sutra runs thiis— which decides 

that, tile proposition enjoins a new sacrifice 

to he performed after the Soma Yiaga. 

Again, Mr, SandaFvS statement that “it (the Samkarsakanda) is an 

8. 1:1 or other instances see the Appendix at the end of this paper. 
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apoeryplial portion of iho Mima.ni«a, juo'st probably palmed off by 
Kliendadeva/^ is cdearly wrong. The Harphu^mkdmlu , as a praldriiaka 
of the Miniamsa. Sastra, was nonipased by the antlior of the 

Dvdda4alahsard It is referred to‘ by Badarayaiia, the author of the 
T ediinta Sutras and has been conimeiited upon by several great writers 
of the Miinaipsa Sastra. According to Sainkara, Rainanuja and other 
Bhasyakaras, Badar%ana has cited in his Sutra — (iii^ 
3, 48), the approval of the Siddhanta-view of the adhikarana xiv, 2, 
15 of the Skd 

h)n the authority of the Prapaha/li rdayad it appears iliat the 
famous Vrttikara Bodhayana wrote a Vrtti on the Sk. This Vrtitikara 
is identified wit!) TJpavarsa.' Tradition holds that Sahara, syaimin 


4 Vide tlie remarks of Appayya Diksita quoted already under f.n. ante, 

cf . , also, i ^ 

[ FrapancaJifdaya, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p. 89. 

5 Samkara explains Vedwnta Sutra, iii, 3, 43, as follows : 

JT?T5fgg,— i ?5^?rtfsRT- 
3mr,.l??ra f*r% i 

qsir fsrT^r^ vmfH I ctrgr^sft 5rTwif«iiiEr5«if?gTn[TK?n5i- 

1 i0cpg— ^ ?^ciT ^spg'rsiTg,’ i ?rag, 

Ramanuja in his Srtbhdsya explains : x x 

XXX a|tJ5' ‘’TCTr i^fr^rrsTTg,’ 11 

Srikantlia has the following explanation : 

5!=^ ’ntt sfs 

6 ^ fcPPHisrra^ 5fn^ f?i 

gf^Tsif if^^ivwTf w 

7 Aly revered Professor Alin, Vidyavacaspati Prof. S. Kuppusvami Sastrigal 

in his M'tio&l— ‘Bodhayana and Bfamidacarya : Two Old Vedaniins 

2 )resu}yposed by Mdmdimja^ (III Oriental Conference, Aladras) has 
tried to establish the Bodhayana-XJpavarsa identity. If this identity 
is acceptable, the Vrtti known ; as according to literary 

smu'ces, belongs to ITpavarsa. Hence, the passage frqm the Pmpanmlird^Ja. 
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bliusya coTers also the .S7«'/ Bhavaiiasa_, <nie of ilie I'aiauiH \ rri.-' k a rus 
has written a hhasya or Trtti on the Mimdinm iiow 

nniortimately lost to ns; and this also covers all Tlie 10 clrapters. ' 

DevasTamiii, probably the famous autljor of ihe k-lifisva on the 
Ahrildyanasniutasiiira^ has commented on tlie Iti diupter> of iLe 
Pilrvaymmdjpsdstltres. His bluisya is described in the ih-n/yoncn/z/v/// ‘/n 
as a beantifnl summary of the bliasya of Upavarsa/^’ and is tlie only 
ancient commentary on this Kanda, .now available in niariii^cvipi . 
Rajacndaniaiii Diksita, a reputed aiitiior in the Pffrrtihiimdyosd 
and other branches of knowledge, has also written a commentary, knnwn 
as Sarnkarsa-jiydy^^^^ Lastly, Bhaskararaya has wriTlea lii> 

Blidttacayulnka on the model of Khandadeva's BJulttatlipliol on ihe 
Bvdduialakmm , All these categorically accept the Sk. as genuine. 

iSTow it is to be examined -whether Khandadeva lias cononenied on 
the S/i. If we take the opening verse in the Bhatpicundrikd of tlie a/ . 


cited above, is to be interpreted in the sense that Bodhayana who is none oi^her 
than Upavarsa wrote a summary of his own Vrtti and called it Kvfal'ofL 

8 Contrary to this traditional view, the rnfpnnrnhrfJfnjn iiolds that 

Saharasvamin has not commented on the Samlnrm and one Stonkorsn or 

Hdtnkarmnn has written a bhasya on it — 

n. to; ,i \ 

Fraparbcahrclayaj p. 39. 

9 The Frapnncnhrdaya remarks on p, 39, 

( ). Devasvdmhi also- in his bhasya on X'Sb .11, 1, says, 

‘3r'^?Tisir t 

^g^Fsfriipriir f cni. FmpaficaJirdaya, p. 30, 

It is Devajsvamin s bhasya and not Saharasvamin’s, which is eonstantiy 
referred to by Bhaskararaya i.n his Bhaftaco ridrikd ; and references to an fica rya 
and vrttiJcft found in Bevasvamin’s bhasya and the Bhuttacandrika, might ])e 
in all probabilities to the famous Vvifikdrct. Upavarsa, wlio has ccvmmented on 
this Kanda. 

11 This work is noticed by T)r. Htiltjssch in his Beprois of f^onfh Indicni 
M^s,, vol. II, No, 1489, 
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its authentic, tJieix it is clear that IvhaudadeA'a has ATiitten a cojimieutary 
oji this Kanda, a stnuinary of AThich has been afterAA'ards AATitten by 
Ehaskararaya. But the concKiding verses in the Bhattacundtika — 








give us a different idea, vk, KliandadeYa has. not eoniinented upon 
the Sk^ We have got no' tangible evidence as yet to prove 
Ivhaiuladeva's authorship of any works on this Eanda. 


Mr. Sandal observes that ‘‘Bliaskara has dedicated his work in the 


iiaine of Itla masters ‘dn<L called it Blulttamndfika after the Bkattadlpikd 
of Jiis preceptor’ k That Bhaskara was the disciple of KJiandadeva 
cannot be accepted. Evidences are available to prove that Kha.ndadeva, 
the Mimanisa teacher of Perubliatta/- flourished in the beginning of 
the 17th century, while Bliaskararaya, son of Gainbhiraraya Diksita 
lived at a later age. If he were one of the dtsciples of Klfandadeva, he 
would have certainly referred to liis ‘^uru^ in terms like ^pujya-padid 
as Sanibhiibha.tta has done. Erom Bliaskara’s concluding verses already 
cited, w'e are able to- gather tliat he was a great admirer of Khandadeva 
and liis works and as sucli, wrote his Cwnd/tdka a commentary on the 
BhCittadlpikd and a commentary on the Smnkarm mtmh\ 

12 Khandadeva was the Miinaipsa teaehei' of Perubhatta, the father of 
JagamiMia Pandita, and not of Jagannatlui Panijita, as Mr. Sandal has observed 
m his Introduction, p. xi. The second and third verses in the beginning of 
the Bmaija/ujadliara cleark prove this view. The yaccahda in the second 

Yerse— ..... along with Hmcliabd<P in- the third verse— 

This Perubhatta, the husband of Jjakstni, 

as Nagesa\s Commentary notes, is \indoubtedly the father of Jagamiatha Paiuina, 
the author of the Ihisagmtgadlmra^ the Five Laliaris, the Bhamimmldi^a and 
other minor works. 

13 It. is po.ssible that Bhaskarar%a, the author of the 
is identical with the author. Of the Oandrika or Candrodaya^ a commentary on 
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Mr, SancIaFs argiuiieats, (2), (3), (4), and (r?) do not contain 
cient evidences to prove that the Samkarm Kanda is a spurious 
We have already cited six axithors of the Pili'VtUKlmfrm.^l Sf/sim nt 
whom at least five have iiiuloaibtedly conuueuted upon Ivaiola— u 

fact -vvihcli would well prove its genuineness us a suppleineiit in ilo- 
Dvadaialahmnl, In the light of these, we cannot accept Mr. 8a u dal 
coiiclusion which is based on the sole reason that Alberuni, Ahul i axai 
and Madliava, the author of the SavvaHlariana-sanigmlia liavp not 
referred to it. 

Mr. Sandal’s sixth argument is that ‘‘the st,yle of the 
Kwnda is so curt and mutilated tliat without the help of the Coiuiuentary 
one cannot understand it’ etc. All stitras, as a rule, are cur? and 
are not intelligible without a commentary. As for his opinion that 
tliey are mutilated, we are afraid that he is not in full possession of the 
sfitras. AVe have given in the Appendix some full sutras which were 
collected and reconstructed from references. 

Mr. Sandahs seventh argument supports our view. Tlie repetition 
of the phrase Ihe end of the Saivkat.sa luludu 

clearly shows that the Sa/nh/rm closes the Pilrrd-mluuluh^u 
tScutra; for, we do not find any such repetition in the last 
siitra of the twelfth chapter. In this respect, Jaimini might 
liave followed some of his pi*edecessors in the field of Mimainsa or some 
Kalpastlirakaras. Mr. vSandaPs ohservatioii that Maimini has either 
followed the SainUnja-pyavacanu-sid/ni or the Vedfnttasuini is 
baseless. 

(1) Tliere is a theory prevalent among scholars that the available 
are not the genirine. sutras of Ivapila and 
they are the productions of Tijnanabhiksu who flourished during the 
14th century. Jaimini could not have any access to these siitras. 

the BhCitfadipUai. It may also jbe said here that the same Bhriskararaya has 
composed a minor work on Mimamsa — Maivarthuktlmndvicdra and the 
Vaidilakosa in verse, both now preserved in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji 
Sarasvati Mahal Library. 

14 Compare: — 
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( 2 ) 111 tke Vedd/Masutm ihere is tlie repetition of the word at 
tlie end of eacli and adhyai/a and tlie wliole suira is repeated at 

the end of tlie Sastra. Such a practice is not followed d"' 

Tile Samkarsa Kanda is a valuable work in the Miinunisa 
literature and is more in the nature of tlie Kalpasutrus. Unlike the 
Dvadakdaksani^ the Samkarsa has not got any, separate prin- 

ciple to enunciate and, therefore, is a miscellaneous supplement. It 
attempts at a further application of the principles already enunciated 
in the twelve chapters, to other examples in the Vedas, wiiicli may 
not he otherwise easily intelligible. Even within many adlmjayas one 
and the same principle is enunciated and discussed with reference to 
diiierent illustratioiis with a view to* widening the application of the 
rule of interpretation in question to the vast held of the Vedas and 
other texts of unquestionable authority on the eternal dhanna. In this 
sense it is a Kalpasuira but there is this main difference that the 
Mimamsa enquires whether this particular thing' is to be accepted in 
this particular way, while all Eaipasutras are generally mere eoin- 
peiidiums of ritualistic informations found scattered in the various 
branches or recensions of the Vedas, all of which the Vedic students are 
not allowed or have no time to study. 


Ill 

Appendix 

The SJi. consists of four adhyayas, each adhyaya being subdivided 


into four ])aclas, and each pada again subdivided into a number of 


Adliikaranas 

Adhyaya 

01" Nyayas 

as follows: — 

Padas 


Total 1 

I 

2 

3 

4 


XIII 

15 

18 

24 

27 

84 

XIV 

4 » 

18 

IS 

30 

IC 4 

XV 1 

25 

36 

20 

14 

95 

XVI 1 

13 

‘9 

22 

10 

64 


Adhikaranas 347 

li> According to Devasvamitt^s bhasya on the Sk,, there is repetition of 
a word or of a phrase at the end of the second chapter (XlVtli chapter) 
of the Samkarsa. If this is reliable,, this practice, of the Sutrakara does not 
help us to definitely say whom he has followed. 
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Tli'e following full Sutras constituting various Adliikuranu-! in ilio 
Sk. are collected and reconstructed from Appayya Diksila’s ! u'lfuiUi- 
lialpatai-u-pai-lmala and Yasudeva Diksita’s A(lln'<uinhnrui>-'‘ll,-'il ilhiilti- 
wUi. 

(1) Adhj'aya XIII. 1.1 (.V.K.l’... X*.S. lid. 

p. 838). 


(2) Adhyaya XIII. 3.2 (i) ef 

qsjT iftfe ( ’^vT: ), 

( ), 

( 3 ) nm 

qT§fN?j j i 

[AillAj Vrtti', Yauivilas Edn., Sri Ilangani. Madras, p. 398]. 


(3) Adll. XIII. 3 (i) f, 

(2) ), 

[AI/A’, Trifi, p. 398]. 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


XIY. 2.2 (i) ?ra^gRmi^ sr ^qraTcicgig. ( ), 

(2) gr )> 

( 3 ) ^rrerra; srai% g=5i5if?Rfti 

i 35UP3^isa*T ), 

{ 4 ) l%:qT ?]Aji ( 

fro^r: ) I 

[AMK, Vrlti, p. lull]. 


XIY. 2.14 (i) aqf isj^prrsif 

( ), 

(2) m 1 i 

[EA7^p. 838]. 


XIV. 2.15 (i) ), 

(2) !TRT ^ ^ 5 iig (sngr gr 'ssj® gtgig ; gigr m 

( 3 ) ( 3?55fjgiir , ( 


[VKF, pp. 838—9]. 
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(7) XIV. 4.1 (i) ^Iir% sr^H ^Tffg: w ^ i 

[AMK, Vrtti, p. ,290]. 

(8) XIY. 4.2 (r) ^«mT%S5^^gT W ^SifRi^sn^TT 

[/ll//i, Vrtti, p. 288] . 

(9) XIV. 4.3 (i) vm |q?t 

5?rp?!fTcfJ?. ( ’^w: ), 

(2) OTOT m SipBR: SFcR^ ?i5H! 

)! 

[4I//v, Vrtti, p. 288]. 

(10) XW. 4.27 (i) 5C3 «ii^{^ i#w:), 

(2) 3i«rr ?wraH gfT ( f^T?5f: ) I 

[AI/X, Vrtti, p. 150]. 

(11) XIV. 4.28 (i) w ^rrfq^Tf^ I 

[AMK, Vrtti, p. 150]. 

(12) XVI. 2.1 (i) ( ) I?TT^: ( ), 

(2) Slf feg ) I 

[AMK, Vfiti, p. 269]. 

(13) XVI. 4.10 (1) Sf 

(2) ^ w qi^jrreiS^ w 

( ) I 
IA3IK, Vrtti, p. 838]. 


V. A. E.iMASVAMI Sastei 
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Tlie Pusfi-mdrfja or the doetrbe o! graee as ^aughi ijy 

Vallabliaearya (1479-1531 A.D.) is one of those bronches oi knov/ledut* 
that are iiBcleserYedly ignored bj’ the world of scdiolars. Boine wi iters' 
have alsoi done injustice to Yallabha by explaining the w(»rd 
eating, drinking and enjoying. 

Yallabha^s predecessors sncli as Sankara, Bhaskara eir. liavt* 
accepted three authorities, generally known ns three Pn(,dhdnas, viz., 
the Verlas inelnding the the GJid and the Bi-iilt nuf.^d! 

blit Yallabha adds tlie Bhdgavaia Purdva as the fourth authojiry and 
remarks that in case of doubts in any of tliese four authorities one 
should try to remove them in the light of the succeeding^ authority. ^ 
The Bhdgavata thus stands on the same level as that <d.' the 
Vedas; nay, it is the very ripe fruit of the Kalpa-tree in the form ot 
the Vedm.^ The reason why Yallabha attaches so mucli importance 
to the Bhdgavata is, to my mind, the fact that the episode of Krsna 
and the Gopis is very elaborately treated in it; and it is on the 
strength of this episode that he tries to preach the doctrine of Fasti, 
Like his predecessors, Yallabha expresses his own opinion on 
hanna, jndna and hhaJdi, which have been regarded as the tliree 
well-known paths to liberation and which were practised only by tlie 
cultured. He discusses their significance and relative importance. 
He calls this bluihti as sastric or via ry add h/iahti, to be practised 
according to the letter of the scriptures and -as such not useful for 


1 See the article “Vallabhricarya^’ iiiE. It. E.; ‘‘Doctrine of Ataya" in PrcT’. 
Jwalaprasad’s Introduction to Indian Fhihsophy. The reinarkahle exception is 
that of vSir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaimavisrn, etc. 

HflTfwrsrr sumii cragswra;. ti 

Vallabha’s Benares Edition, p. 12, 

3 (5iTO^i?4?(<i'iifyd«s5r»j.i wirag, 1 . 3 , 
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females and members of the so-called lower classes. He is confronted 
with tlie most important question of bis times, and also of our times, 
wlietlier tlie time-honoured paths of l-arma, }nmui and hluikti can 
satisfy the spiritual demand, not of males of tlie first three classes only 
but of humanity in g'eneral, witliout any distinction of caste, creed 
and nationality. Vallabha remarks that the case of the females and 
i5udras did not receive proper attention at tlie hands of liis prede- 
cessors. He finds that the iron age is so unfavourable to the three 
path.s that they cannot be practised rigidly* and thus, although they 
were most effective in times gone by, they become out of date. In one 
of his works,'" Tallabha gives a graphic description of his own times — 
a de.scription whicli is true even to-day. The atmosphere of the country 
is tlnis not at all congenial and does not leave any scope for karma, 
jiiana and hholdi. At the same time, at all times and in all countries 
there are souls in all classes that are anxious to he free from the 
bondage of the world. The prophet of the age is, therefore, required 
to solve the problem in a satisfactory manner, and wonderfully, 
Vallabha does not fail to rise to the occasion. He cuts the Gordian 
knot by introducing the Pustr-murga or the doctrine of grace. 

With Vallabha, the three terms, Brahman, Paramatman and 
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Bhagavat, are synonjTiious and refer to Krsna, the lughest eriti<y,° 
Those ydro are not in a position to follow any of the tliree patlis are 
asked to dedicate everytliing to Krsna and to lire on Ilis nierc\- alone 
until they enjoy the highest bliss. The conception of Pitxfi is niaiulv- 
based on the well-known verse of the MwidahopanhaiV that ilie reali- 
sation of God is possible only thiwigh His grace." This idea furtiier 
appears in many places in the Gita and is nicely illusti’ated bj- the 
ejiisode of Krsna and the Gopis in the Bhagavatn. The word FnpJ i.s 

■ .m 

explained in tlie Bhdgavata as the grace of Gocl.^ Tallablui liiinself Irls 
explained the word in very clear terras. In one place^^' he says that 
in the waryada mcirga^ God allots fruits according*^ to the actions of 
men, while in i3ie Pv^ti-umrga, He does not take iido aecoimr tlie 
doings of hitman beings hut shows favour to them in the allotraent of 


^ g«rr i 


p. II 


I Ibid. 

■ '■■■' - T-L-r m PT - E r-m-f -TTr^--r . : 

^ - N 

I. 

^ 5i*=iF5Pft«( ^EfTcnr i^np ?r ii 

IlL 2. 3 ;,ako I, 2, 22. 

8 The idea of grace appears.in L 2 . 20. 

<P?qfa siWr^T !RtT?T5=?I%rT!WTvTR: I 


Cf. ^gro, III. 20 ; JifrgRTgjir, viri. 3. 

10 I w*nw! I ira?% i 

ife M ggt g ^fiir ?hJT5=^sfq 1 tpo^- 

?fnfeggggfsB#irT?,i wyqgr^rgfeRtsaifRii. 

■' ' on ig. II. 3. 42. 
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fruits. Ill allot, lier place^^ lie distinctly' says thati in tlie vuinjadu- 
mdrga, tlie liberation is possiible tlirougli jfidita and bJiuHi, as laid 
down in tlie scriptures, wliicli tbe aspirant lias to try liis best to acquire, 
while in tbe pusti-viui^ga^ nothing' except the grace of God is required. 
The piiHfi-iiuirya is thus meant for those who are utterly helpless and 
who are still desirous of g'etting* salvation. When nothing requires to 
be done in the pmti-nidrga, except toi throw oneself at the feet of God 
with complete faitli in Him, it heeoines quite obvious that the doors of 
tlie Fusfi-vuu'gti are open to- one and all. Noi distinction of caste and 
nationality can be admitted in this school of thought, and this is clearly 
borne out by tbe fact that the Gopis, who were uncultured 
females born of a low family, surrendered themselves to Ivrsna in fato 
and enjoyed the unique bliss only by force of Knsnate' grace. 
Illustrations of this type are also found among the well-known eighty- 
four disciples of Yallabha. Some of them were, no doubt, females 
and members of the low class. 

It may be argued that the riianjddchmdvga should be reserved for 

?i?ferRwfq i 3 «[t a 

a sN i ^ 5fairrns^5tfa?s!i 

on III. 3 . 20 . 

Cf. (ij aw aa ai^#a?!faf^ aaf55iq%»!rf- 

aaa \ gar § arpar'w 1 • 

aii^ma on a. iii. 4 - 46- ' i 

(2j araa ^ aa?awa^ % gfs: I 

atJprrraT on a. IV. r. 13. 

(3) wN%^r ft aalaraFftar aaftn faftaaraa faw 

gfasrpTaaftr i 

ari^wa on a. a., IV. 2. 7. 



anatw on a. a., iv. 4 9. 
(s) argai ! gfena ftaara ift ftafau 

fa^T 5 F?®aaa 5 ft, 18. 

K’ I; 
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tlie males of tlie first tliree classes and tlie imsfi-rndrya ior females ami 
lower classes, and thus there will not be eiieroacliment on the field of 
tnatyCiild-mdi^git, But in reply to thi>s it can be said tliat tlie present 
times are not at all favourable to tlie patlis to be followed by the mem- 
bers of the three liigher classes and they, being completely helpless, 
have to follow the ether mdrga viz. moreover, when feiuuie>, and 

Siidras can achieve their goal by following the , ir is 

thousand times easier for the Brahmins and otliers to realize God.^“ It 
is therefore evidenth' in the interest of humanity to accept the ductrim^ 
of and live the life in accordance with it. 

The next important question is liow to translate the idea of iHt.yi 
into action. "We are told by Vallabha that the Lord niaJiifesttnl Him- 
self to him on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month of 
fSravana and gave him a luessage that all people will be free from all 
kinds of sin by performing the ceremony of Braltnux-Sambandha which 
connects an aspirant with Brahman. Tliis ceremony lias to lie per- 
formed for initiation into the Piisfhmarga. The practice that seems 
to have been introduced by Vallabha on the strength of the divine 
message is this. Everyone desirous of realizing God but incapable of 
fulfilling that desire in any other way is asked to approach a spiritual 
preceptor, who is always engaged in the worship of Krsna, wdio is 
free from vices and wlio- is a critical student of the Bhagaviila}^ The 
preceptor first of all gives him a mantnd^^ which tells him tluit his 

12 For a full discussion of this question see Vallabha’s on 

IL 1.5, 

13 CRT Jlflfsifitr I 
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only guide from tliat time , is Krsna. This is generally known as 
&arana mawtm. Afterwards the Guru takes liiiu to an image of Ivrsna, 
gives him a Tuiasi leaf, recites the mantra for initiatioud® makes him 
repeat the manim and asks him to put the Tuiasi leaf near the feet 
of tlie image. This mantra is always kept secret. 

It nowhere appears iu the published works of Vallabha; but it is 
aiwa3-s kept hj" the side of the image. There are some eleven or twelve 
commentaries on this mantra and the earliest commentary is of 
Gokulauathaji, the grandsoai of Yallabha. Tradition asserts that the 
mantra was, no doubt revealed to Vallabha by Krsna. The manim 
clearly shows that everyone entering iu the pusii-mdrga is required to 
dedicate liimseif and his belonging to, Krsna and declare himself to be 
the most loj’al servant of the Lord. It must be clearlj^ borne in mind 
that the dedication is to^ Kr.sna and not to anj' human being, including 
even the Acaiya. 

After this ceremony is over, the man has to pass his time in 
worshipping the image of Krsna, like Gopis worshipiiing Krsna in old 
daj'S and in reading or hearing the stories of God.” The worship of 
God is of three kinds viz. with body, wuth wealth and wdth mind. The 
first two kinds are calculated to destroy ‘mine and thine’, the very hack- 
bone of the whole SamsSra, and the last type, looked upon as the highest 
form of worship, acconiplishas the I'ealization of God. The whole life 
must be the life of an ideal servant of God. He must not mind anj’thing 
other than the Lord. His is the life of complete self-surrender and 
devotion. The Lord, on his part, is sure to help such a man, who has 
renounced everything only for His sake. 

In case', the aspirant cannot find a qualified preceptor, he 
is advised by Vallabha to create .an image of God for himself and pass 

i6 This mantra, otherwise known as runs as follows: — 
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tlae rest of liis life in tlie worsliip of that Vallahlia 

undoubtedly possessed all the necessary qualifiotitions of a (jiini and 
therefore performed the initiatory rite in all cases. E^ en now, the prac- 
tice is that the ceremony of Bfahma-Samhand/ia is performed hy llie 
descendants of Vallabha^ although Yallablia has nowheie said that the 
ceremony should be performed by his own descendants. 

Sometimes a charge of sensualism is levelled against Ihillaltha and 
his system. It is' not possible to discuss the question in all its aspects 
within the small compass of this article, but it is i(; nmiark 

that Vallablia, wherever he gets an opportunity, has made ahundaurly 
clear that sensualism has no place in his -system. He, in one placed'^ 
says that God will never enter mto the heart of those vrho are slaves of 
passion. When dedication of everything to God does not leave scope fur 
maids individualism, it is impossible for him to run any risk oa his 
own account. Some of the descendants of Yallahha .have written small 
works in order to show that passion is most detrime.iital to spiriiiial 
progress.^® 

It must have been now clear from what has been sai<l above that 
Pusti has nothing to do with eating, drinking oud enjoying ; ami I am 
sure, those wdio care to read the works of Yallablia with an unbiassed 
mind are sure to be struck with wonder at the sublimity of the coneep- 
tion of the Pusti-wcirga, In fine, I cannot resist the temptation c;f 
remaidiiiig" that some of the burning” problems of the iiresent times can 
be happily solved by giving a proper turn to this doctrine. 

- ' 'G. H. Bhatv 

iB gift t 
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Harirayaji (born in 1591 a.p.) was the fifth descendant of Vallabha. 




Mm. Dr. Haraprasad Sastri 

C1855-1931> 

As the present number of this journal is dedicated to the 
memory of the distinguished Indologist, it is the proper 
occasion for making a survey of his writings along with refer- 
ences to such important biographical details as have a bearing 
upon his scholarship. As he devoted his whole life to the service 
of learning, his writings have accumulated through a period 
of about fifty-five years running to several thousands of 
pages. Many of them lie scattered in journals and pamphlets 
accessible at present with much difficulty. An attempt has 
been made in this paper to reflect within a small compass the 
distinctive features of his writings, pointing out at the same 
time the papers where important topics have been treated, 
and the hints and materials which they can supply for use by 
future workers on the same or similar lines. It is necessary for 
a proper appreciation of the writings to remember that many 
of the opinions expressed or the conclusions reached in them 
were done by him for the first time, or were correct inspite of 
the absence of evidences that happened to be acquired subse- 
quently to confirm them.''''" 

I 

If we could have transported ourselves in imagination to 
the Sanskrit Collegiate School of Calcutta in 1866, we would 
have found in its fifth form a boy of thirteen named Sarat Nath. 

The transformation of his name into Haraprasad took place career, 
about this time in fulfilment of a vow to Hara for his recovery 
from a serious illness. At the end of one of his earliest articles 
published in the Aryadarsana ( 73 ) in 1877, we find him: sign- 

*The references made by the numerical figures are to the. serial numbers 
of Sastriji *^8 publications listed in Appendix I. 

The important biographical details not touched in the body of the 
paper are to be found in Appendix II, 
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ing as &i Sarat. He showed signs of intellectual brilliance 
from this early stage. As a recognition of his merit he 
received a double promotion passing the Entrance Examina- 
tion as a competition scholar in IS71. During his College 
days, he won many scholarships, and also the Holkar prize 
by writing a brochure in Bengali called Bharatc^ Mahila on the 
ideal of womanhood as set forth in the ancient Sanskrit litera' 
ture. He was a first class first in the B.A. and the M.A. in 
Sanskrit, winning the title of Sastri that used to be conferred 
in those days on the student who could acquire the topmost 
position in the M.A. together with a uniformly brilliant career 
in the preceding years. 

Haraprasad belonged to a Brahmana family of Naihati, 
a place about 24 miles north of Calcutta, 1 he family had 
been noted for about a hundred years for the teaching of 
Nyaya to students who used to come to the place for study 
from far and near. Manikya Candra Tarkabhusana left 
Jessore and settled at Naihati about 1760 A.C. He was a 
very learned man and a great Naiyayika, vying with the dis- 
tinguished Jagannatha Tarkapancanana, whose learning was 
utilized by Colebrooke in the compilation of the Vivada- 
bhahgdrnava, in his reputation as a scholar. Sir William Jones 
used to treat with great respect Manikya Candra’s opinions 
on cases to which the Hindu law was applicable. Manikya 
Candra’s son Srinatha Tarkalaiikara, and his grandson Rama- 
kamala Nyayaratna (Sastriji’s father) enjoyed a gi'eat reputa- 
tion for their scholarship in Navy any ay a. Interesting . details 
about his grandfather ^rinatha and his maternal grandfather 
Ramamapikya VidyMankara a great scholar have been given 
by Sastriji himself (108) showing how in their lives, plain living 
and devotion to stern ideals were wedded to a deep learn- 
ing that had its rewards in none other than the triumphs of 
learning. 

It was his effort to publish the Bhdrata Mahila in a promi- 
nent Bengali monthly that led to Flaraprasad’s acquaintance 
with one, who* was to influence his mind very greatly through- 
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oiit :his: was no other .than the, great' Bengali novelist 

Bankim/, Chandra, who was .an inhabitant of .Ka'^talapada near 
Naihati, .the very place , where the .ancestral home of the young y . 
author was situatedi. Failing to have his , essay published in <iarsana 
the uiryadarsana as the editor wanted its radical alteration, 
Haraprasad welcomed the good offices offered: by Rajakrsna Chandra’s 
Mukhopadhyaya to have it accepted for publication in Bankim Sastriji 
Chandra’s Fon^fadarlaina. It was he who took Haraprasad to 
Naihati and introduced him to Bankim Chandra. The 
acquaintance started in this way ripened in course of time into 
a deep friendship (134, pp, 519-522). The feeling has been 
thus expressed by Sastriji in his speech on the occasion of the 
unveiling of Bankim Chandra’s bust at the premises of the 
V^angiya Sahitya Parisad in 1329 B.s. (1922): “ He (Bankim 

Chandra) was my friend, philosopher, and guide during his 
life-time. I want him now to see from on high that this 
disciple of his is still attached and devoted to him in the 
extreme” (170, p. 608). To none other among his senior 
contemporaries, with whom he had occasion to collaborate in 
the literary field, has he expressed his obligation in such feeling 
terms; from which it can well be inferred that his debt to the 
intellectual influence of Bankim Chandra was the largest. The 
influence was imbibed in conversations v/ith him at his 
residence lasting on holidays usually from the afternoon to 
9-30 P.M. — a limit that was very rarely overstepped. The topics 
of these conversations were very various, — ‘history, literature, 
poetry, prose, drama, and Sanskrit, Bengali, and English langu- 
ages (133, pp. 563, 564). The papers published in the Vahgadar-^ 

Sana had to come up to a high standard. The Bharata Mahild 
stood this test, and impressed its editor with the literary ability 
of the young contributor. From this time onwards i.e. from 
; 1876, Bankim Chandra continued uninterruptedly his encour- 
agement to Haraprasad not only during his own editorship of 
the journal but also during the period it was edited by his 
elder brother Sanjiva Chandra. Quite a crop of papers number- 
ing more than twenty-five (leaving out the contributions that. 
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appeared subsequently in a book-form) came into being within 
the short period of six years (1876-1882) under the warm influ- 
ence of his advice and sympathy. Haraprasad, as stated by 
himself (176, pp. 563-565), had but two objects In view at this 
time, viz. to please the litterateur by his writings and 
to mature his ability to write. He never looked beyond these 
to personal name and fame at this stage, and it was for this 
reason that his contributions were not published over his signa^ 



tures. The identity of his papers would have ever remained 
a matter for conjecture, if a pamphlet published in 1916 had 
not contained a list of the writings that saw the light through 
the Vangadarsana, The cognizance of the list without any 
contradiction by Sastriji or any member of his family may be 
taken as indicative of its general accuracy. The contribution 
of the articles continued even from Lucknow where he remain- 
ed for a year for teaching Sanskrit in the Canning College. 

The contributions to the Vangadarsana touched all the 
three principal subjects, which along with the search for 
manuscripts and the preparation of their descriptive cata- 


The four logues, engaged Sastriji ’s attention for a longer period and in 
subjects ^ larger measure in subsequent years than any other. These 


that received three subjects are 


Buddhism and its 


the Bengali language and literature, 
later developments, and criticism of 


Kalidasa’s poetical works. The preparation of descriptive 
catalogues of manuscripts was initiated at the request of the 
veteran orientalist Raja R. L. Mitra who on account of his 
illness 1878 sought in Sastriji’s assistance in connection with 
the completion of his Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal 
He translated 15 abstracts of the larger manuscripts, which 
have been indicated in the Table of Contents. Thus an early 
beginning was made of a line of work that was Sastriji’s forte. 
The search for Mss. brought to his notice mines of new in- 
formation that enabled him to strike out fresh avenues of 
research for himself, and illumine for the benefit of other 
scholars and the public at large many a dark and unnoticed 
region in th$ domain of historical truths. The light derived 
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from the manuscriRls. discovered or. handled by him exposed 
to his view the use of the Bengali language for writing works 
connected with the later phases of Buddhism in Bengal, and 
also the greater antiquity of the Bengali language, literature 
and script than had been supposed. It enabled him to supply 
new materials that filled up many a gap in the account of 
Buddhism from the emergence of Mahayana to the final 
absorption of Buddhism by Hinduism specially in Bengal. 

Finally; as the manuscripts dealt with by him ranged from the 
Vedic period to the nineteenth century, and covered a large 
variety of subjects, he was put to the necessity of dwelling, in 
the Prefaces to the Descriptive Catalogues and elsewhere, on 
the histories of those subjects and the chronology of the 
various works in addition to marking out the noteworthy points 
in the contents of the treatises. 

The Vahgadariana came into being at a time when the Sastri ji's 
potentialities of the Bengali language as a pliant and efficient 
instrument of expression were gradually becoming patent, cussions 
Various forces were being brought to bear upon it by writers to^be 

of different leanings to give it a shape to their likings. The givtm to 
authors with a bias towards Sanskrit (of whom Ramagati 
Nyayaratna may be taken as typical) gave the language an 
undue measure of Sanskrit leaven, while there were others 
who imported into it so many colloquial words as also those 
of Arabic, Persian, English and such other foreign extraction 
that it ran the risk of losing its Bengali character. To the 
latter category belonged Syamacaran Gariguli whose article 
in the Calcutta Review of 1877 (pp. 395-417) stimulated a dis- 
cussion of the question. Sastriji has always supported in his 
articles published in 1878 and later the middle course (48, 65), 

He deprecated on the one hand the use of such Sanskritic 
Bengali as the following : 

f 
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His opinion 
about tbe 
latitude to 
be given to 
Bengali for 
its develop- 
ment » and 
about the 
Bengali 
grammar^ 


%51<t C¥f5l51 C% 

^1:^t<I1 '2tf'3 riC5'®^ 

I” (®®» P- 

On the other hand, he condemned such Anglicized Bengali 

■as — * 

“^tf^ chlm 

^ 1 ^t’i I lS*f Cflt?i1?i 

5i1, 'sit’^'t^ c^li 

cl^l i”{85, p. 286). 

^*11 >215151 >>^f5i5l 

’lt*5t>5J 

ma 'sitsim fsw «fs^tw ’11ft i” 

“a (.^ c^m f«fti ’spft^lci^i, c^il >211^ 

i” (85, p. 285). 

The treatment of the subject is very humorous at places 
(S5, pp. 286, 287). Details of these interesting discussions 
cannot be given here for want of space. Suffice it to say that 
Sastriji's opinion on the subject was very sound and may in- 
deed be taken to be the theoretical foundation of contemporary 
Bengali prose. 

He came to the conclusion that the language should be 
light or serious according to the nature of the subject-matter. 
The first essential of every piece of writing in his judgment 
is clearness and simplicity. It is unwise to cease borrowings 
altogether from other languages in times of necessity, as such 
a course would hamper the development of Bengali. There 
should not be any objection to the use of foreign words, if 
the resources of Bengali, Sanskrit or any Indian vernacular, 
cannot supply the need in the same effective way. A reason- 
able measure of Sariskritic'' words may be 'used, but in any 
case, the current Bengali words should not be taboo under 
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the notion that they lessen the dignity of the composition. The 
terms of ordinary use when properly handled can evolve such 
forcefulness as cannot be had otherwise in particular cases. 
The attempt to . eliminate the Persian or Arabic words from 
Bengali is bound to fail, because a very large proportion of 
them has already been naturalized in the language and because 
half the population of Bengal, which is Musalman, cannot 
agree to this elimination p. 286; and S3, p. 76). The 
question of allowing Bengali the fullest latitude for develop- 
ment led him, to raise his voice against the writers of Bengali 
grammars, of which about 250 had already appeared in 1901. 
The authors were writing the grammars in imitation of Sanskrit 
grammars, following at times the nomenclature used in the 
grammars for the English language (81, and 185, pp. 864-867). 

The stress laid above by Sastriji on the clearness and 
simplicity of the language is found reflected in his own Bengali 
writings. All his articles dealing with easy or abstruse subjects 
are characterized by the perspicuity of the language in which 
they are couched. It was this characteristic of his style that 
was pointed out by the distinguished Bengali critic Akshay 


Chandra Sarkar in his Sadharant (1 4th July, 1881): 


m't I 

Plis pen was plied beyond the limits of histdrical articles. 
In his earlier years, he wrote in Bengali on economic topics, 
such as : ‘exchange/ Tree trade and : protection’ The reason 
why the rents are paid/ The: cultivation of sugar-cane’ and so 
forth, but this line of writing was not pursued in later times. 
Two sets of . Bengali articles-— one on. the y/orks of the great 
poet Kalidasa, and another on Buddhism, would, 1 think, be 
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received dn all hands as valuable additions to the Bengali 
literature on serious subjects. The contents of these writings 
have been dealt with in their proper places in this discourse. 

It would be an interesting revelation to many, who knew 
Sastriji merely as one absorbed in thc' pursuit of his dry-as-dust 
subjects attractive to. the antiquarian and the historian, , to 
learn that he could also wield a pen of no mean power as a 
novelist. His mind was keenly sensitive to the mspiration of 
the Muse of poetry, and he even tried once (see Kaipc.nd, 1880) 
to write poems as evidenced by a specimen called Mohini 
recently published in a collection of some of his writings. But 
portions of his prose writings in the Valrmkir Jay (2), 
Kdncanamdld (4), Meghaduia (3), and Bener Meye (S) and 
some passages in his articles on Kalidasa are replete with 
poetry. A few specimens may be given by this opportunity : 

(a) The following is a passage from the V dlrmkir Jay on 
the fascinating power of the song sung by the I^bhus at the 
time of their descent to the earth— 
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(b) The language of this extract from the Kancanamals is 
as light and playful as the dancing flowers striking one another 
with their delicate petals under the influence of the fragi-ant 
breeze^ — 

'SitsI <3 

"S C*tN 1 ’Itcn 

twtfw'®, f^;R 1” 

(c) A few lines from the Meghaduta bear testimony to 
the adroit way, in which a charming Sanskrit description from 
Kalidasa can be kept equally charming in its Bengali garb — 

“•*111^1— 7i?i— #151 (7lt^t3 ?i8J 
M C3s^li5f§5*pti!j i 

^ cl(t I SiCSO =1^ I 

5r^®?f3^C<2t^'11— (^t»l lC«t3 '^515113 ’iNtS?!, 

<5113 ®t3 ^*13 T55I55I 3'f3C®Cf ; ?lt?;C33 C5tW3 C3 

Cn If m 1?5I ’yen I ®t?t3 ^T3 '«it3T3 

^f3«l ®3 *tt5, ®«(ii ctI C5t3 '5it3'S 5?iK5| ; W-*ll!3 

C5W5^ C®sif5l I” 

(d) The following is a beautiful delineation of the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna bathed white in moon- 
light — the latter with its blackish waters looking white, the 
former with its greyish stream looking doubly white — ^and the 
spacious marble palace on the bank also tinged white, casting 
on the waters its shadow appearing equally white, though a 
shadow. This was the palace of Pururavas and it was from 
here that Urvasi made her ' final exit to heaven (see 113, 

P-249H , , , , , 
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1 C5! ^<7(1 ■?t?t 

■ 'Sift®, f%l CT "Sitsilw^ ! ®f3 
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'5!Winf5 ^'1^t<i f^?5i I 'stt'5! 'sii^tr-H OT ^t?, ifisit?! 

5lfai I titf *^5 ^c®c5 'sit^ r*4^l mi ■-‘rtwi 

^f«iftc^ 'alR^tcf 1 ®?ii ?i5?tii “It'll ®c^si 

Ut^l— S(\ et^it l 'SlIJlIlI 5t 

fW5l1 cm '“ttfl i!«C'5i'?! CU^ 1 

Stc't'si ^tc^l CTit m ^ititi5!:^ Jits?t|s1 'atPiftc? i 

, 5it^!:^!:^il 5t![H«ftsi ’llf'itcf, . 5t^i1 m, cts 

. “Itwf.'?tl!l 1 “tw^ ^*t5! “tw, ®t<I “ti'fl, «£;'¥ 

, , ’^tiifl ^tutcf. 1 'S|t?l I^ls! 

(e) The Bener Meye (Merchant’s Daughter) is a realistic 
novel presenting a picture of the Buddhist and Hindu com- 
munity of the 1 1th century living side by side, and coming into 
contact with each other in the alternations of conflict and co- 
operation. Sastriji’s intimate knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the period together with the historicity of some of 
the principal figures introduced into the fiction has enabled him 
to create in the mind of the reader a delusion in which he 
feels as if sensing a real world. The details about the proces- 
sion of the Buddhists at Saptagrama, their festivities on the 
occasion, their monasteries, their beliefs, and mode of worship 
and sadhana under the instruction of the Siddhacarya named 
Lui, the Nalanda University, the Hindu inhabitants of Sapta- 
grama with their leaders Harivarmadeva and his minister 
Bhavadeva Bhatta, their attempts to foil the designs of. the 
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Buddhists to entice the widow into the Buddhist fold with all 
her properties, the ultimate fight between the Buddhists and 
the Hindus and the former’s defeat, and the way in which the 
villages acquired through the fight were redistributed, giving an 
insight into the way in which the Buddhists were ousted or 
absorbed by the Hindus— all these together with the manner of 
putting them invest the novel with the marks of a production 
that can only be the outcome of a vivid historical imagination. 

The extract quoted below will give the reader an idea of 
the way in which he could handle the commonplace incidents 
with a skill that made them attractive — ■ 

>|1 Sluts! ^Sl^i5| I 

sife tl'5'^tfl^ 5'S^t, I 

^f?Pt9i !jfiiii a w finite? Jitsirf^ 

’tw?! 1 ^ftstsl CT«^1 

I 0itil c^ttft i 

*iic?i csft5i?l I ... 

cut^l sf?!®!, CTt^lN wlwn Iff% pf?!®!, ^tt'Esl ^*15! 

I . ^ fwta 51tf5l^, 

5it5Pt|5t ^!lgt ^trasl ’ICSIJ *11?^ 

1 ... ... TO 

1 ?t5fl 

^5! I '«If <1 5ltf 

5(1 I ^tC^isI ‘S'® ^itW a CilWt?! Cf 

ill 1 ®*i^i ^tc^ra CTt^ C!t«i1 
I sit? fwil 5it¥t^?l1 wte®!^ piltsi nfi? 1 

®t^t5l ^«1S1 5lt¥t5, ®^si C^«l !?^C® Sltf’l®! C^, f’lt? sit^-# 

1 sii^'QSlI ?ii*1t?! SI® Jitwl, sitwl mlt^ Si^s 
"Sits! I 5^5!:^ ?it^tsi ^<151 

CTHtft f?i5!ti:? I cn ^icissi csi*rtts!i%® m 'sit^ c«it®l f 

The adoption of Bengali as the medium of instruction in 
colleges was advocated by him emphatically a? early as 1880 in 
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his article (S9) in the V ahgadarmna. Since the thirties of the 
nineteenth century, it became the settled policy of Govern" 
ment to promote the knowledge of European liteiaturc and 
science’ among the people of this country through the medium 
of the English language. The policy ^ was formulaled in the 
light of Lord Macaulay’s Minute (1835) which brought to a 
close the heated controversy between the ‘Orientalists’ and 
the ‘Anglicists’ and led the Government to direct its patronage 
mainly to the promotion of English education.^ The advan- 
tages of the spread of knowledge of the European literature 
and sciences are no doubt many, but the harmful effects of 
the teaching of the various subjects through the medium of a 
foreign tongue became gradually perceptible. The establish- 
ment of the Calcutta University presented the opportunity for 
a full application of the policy and for a scrutiny of its advan- 
tages and disadvantages* The harmful effects were being 
observed by some interested in the welfare of the country. 
Among them may be mentioned Rev. J. Long, who expressed 
in 1860 his opinion on this point in the course of an Address 
delivered by him at the Family Literary Club, Calcutta : “The 
study of English should be restricted in most, if not in all the 
junior classes, to the critical examination and acquisition of 
the grammar, construction and idiom of that language. It may 
be argued that by reading history in Urdu, where now it is 
read in English, you diminish the school-boy’s opportunities 
of familiarizing himself with English; but, under the present 

system^ the hoy learns neither English nor history 

In other words we should have a separate department for 
literature and science, including, under the latter head, the 
Sciences of Mathematics, History, Geography, and Political 
Economy. We should adopt that medium of communicating 
knowledge, through which the largest amount of knowledge 
may be most speedily and accurately acquired* Science is 
intrinsically the same whether clothed in Arabic, Sanskrit, 

j 3tark^ Vernacular Education in Bengal (1813 to 1912), pp. 21-24, 
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English or Urdu. But why dress her up in disguised Are the 
difficulties of arithmetic decreased by the rules of addition and 
subtraction being explained in a strange and unfamiliar tongue } 
The native scholar would learn, and thoroughly too, ten 
chapters of history and geography in Urdu or in Hindi in the 
time he Would take to make himself intelligently acquainted 
with the facts recorded in one chapter of an English work”^ 
Twenty years after» the same state of things continued 
without any remedy, as the following gist of the protest made 
by Sastri ji will show : ‘If education be imparted through the 
mother tongue, it facilitates the work. We are taught, instead, 
through the difficult language of a people living so far away. 
It is not easy for a boy to have a fair knowledge of 
the language, even though labours continued for eight years. 
If it be conceded that, as English is the official language, it 
should be learnt by all, there is no reason why it should be 
necessary for the sixty-six millions of people of this province 
of Bengal to learn arithmetic, history, and the sciences through 
English. Why teach English without using the vernacular for 
explaining its intricacies? Why teach the ;^astras and even 
Sanskrit through a foreign tongue ? The method involves 
labours out of proportion to the gain. It is not calculated to 
awaken the student’s interest in the subjects taught to him. He 
tries somehow to pass the examination, after which he unlearns 
most of what has been crammed into his brain/ (S9, 
pp. 212, 213). It was in 1891 when Sir Gurudas was the Vice 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University that Bankim Chandra 
attempted to secure for Bengali a greater scope for its use in 
the examinations. Sastriji joined in these efforts along with 
Sir Asutosh. A motion was tabled by Sir Asutosh at the 
Senate meeting with this object in view, but the result was 
very meagre (170, p. 604). It was not until 1910 that Bengali 
became an independent subject of study in the M.A., but it 

I The Third Anniversary Report of the family Literary Club {I860), 
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is even now far from what' it should be as a medium of instruc- 
tion in the colleges. Absence of literature on particular sub- 
jects: ^of study, is pointed out as an. obstacle in the way of making 
it ' s.uch a' medium, but it should be remembered that 
the: University , can do much towards fostering the growth of 
such literature by announcing its ' intention to select the best 
vernacular books on. particular subjects from.' among those that 
might, be , available, after a number of years to be specified by 
itself., ,;It\is, .necessary to stimulate ■ the development of such 
literature for the benefit of the people instead of leaving it to 
be created by the people themselves through their unaided 
initiative. 

In the seventies of the last century, none had the idea that 
the Bengali script and the Bengali language were as old as 
the evidences, many of which were brought to the notice of 
scholars by Sastriji, proved them to be. In 1867, Raja 
Rajendralal was much delighted to find out the manuscript of 
a work, in Bengali character, called Setubandha copied in the 
1 3th century A.C. In 1883 Prof. Bendall brought out the 
facsimile of half a leaf of the Hevajratantra in the Bengali 
script bearing the date 1198 A.C. But these manuscripts could 
not take us to the period before the advent of the Musalmans 
in Bengal. Sastriji was responsible for the discovery of the 
following eleven Mss. in the Bengali script belonging to times 
before the Musalman period (90, p. 9) : 

(1) A Buddhist ms. (which was a commentary on a Kala- 
cakrayana text) copied in Jessore during the reign of Hari- 
varmadeva (about the end of the !0th and beginning of the 
llth c.}. 

(2) K§anabhahgasiddhi (of the same period). 

(3) Vajrdvali of Abhayakaragupta (about the end of the 
llth and the beginning of the 12th c.). 

(4) Kalacakravatara (of the same author) copied 1125 

A.C. 

(5) Carydgiti (copied at the beginning of the 12th c,). 

(6) Kutfanimata of Damodaragupta (copied 1172 A.C.). 
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{7) Hevajratantra-tikd (copied 1198 A.C.). 

(8) Ramacarita of Sandhyakara Nandin (IZth c.), 

(9) Rdmcarita-tikd (12th c.). 

(IQ) Dohdkosa-panji of Advayavajra (12th c.), and 
(II) Apohasiddhi of Ratnakirti (12th c.). 

Through the help of the scripts in these mss., specimens 
of the Bengali alphabet were traced back to the 10th century. 
I’he script must have emerged earlier, because Luipa who 
introduced the Sahaja cult among the Buddhists, flourished, 
according to Sastriji in the 1 0th century A.c/ (S3, p. 44; 21, 
pp. 15, 16). As he wrote in a language which was essentially 
Bengali, the Bengali script is necessarily as old as his writings, 
though of course nothing can be said about the forms of the 
characters in the absence of specimens. To find out Luipa’ s 
date, Sastriji depended upon the fact that he and Dipankara 
Srijnana composed the Sanskrit work called Lui Abhisamaya, 
As the latter left the Vikramasila monastery in 1038 A.c. at 
the age of 58 years (i.e. was born in 980 A.C.), Luipa being his 
elder contemporary has been assigned to the 10th century. 
Sastriji could not have this conclusion about the date of Luipa 
confirmed by the evidence of the succession lists of Siddha« 
caryas available in the monasteries in Nepal (S3, p. 47). It 
is a matter for gratification that his son Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, the learned general editor of the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, has taken up this unfinished work as he has 
done many of his suggestions, and examined two of these 
genealogies. His conclusion is that Luipa ought to appear 
on the list about 669 A.C., assigning an average of 12 years 
to each succession.^ 

The evolution of the Bengali script through the various 
centuries after the advent of the Musalmans into Bengal has 

1 It is mentioned as tKe 8th century in 85, p. 45, and as the 9th in 

21, p. 16. ' 

2 Sadhanamald, 11, xii-xliii. 
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been traced by Sastriji through the specimens of the Bengali 
characters in the following manuscripts {90, pp, 9, 10): — 

Subhdsitasarngraha {12th c.}. 

P ancaraksd {\3th c.). 

Dharmaraina of Jimiitavahaiia (14th c-). 

Krsnakirtana (I4th c.). 

Kmumdhjaliprakflm 1st part (ISth c.). 

Bodhicarydvatdra (\5th c.), 

Kastdasa s Mahdbhdrata, adiparva (16th c.). 

Angadardyaodra (1 7th c.) and 

J aiminibhdrata (\Sth c.), 

Sastriji’s contribution to the materials for the history of 
Bengali literature, specially in its earlier stages, is valuable, it 
was he who drew the attention of the public to the extensive 
Vaisnava literature which had an important bearing not only 
on the history of the vernacular literature but also On 
the philology of the Bengali language, and the general history 
of the province. He himself became aware of the existence 
of this large literature after his appointment as the Librarian 
of the Bengal Government Library in 1886 (21, Preface, p. 1). 
In his dissertation (9) on the subject at the Cumbuliatola Read- 
ing Club in 1891, he cited the names of 114 composers of 
Vaisnava songs, some of whom had to their credit a laige 
number of them ranging up to 458. Moreover, 287 songs were 
anonymous. A large number of these compositions had been 
in print, but, as Sastriji points out (21, Preface, p. I), 
the Smarta Brahma^as and the Naiyayikas (who were usually 
Saktas) took no notice of them on account of their hateful 
attitude towards the Vaisnavas, specially the followers of 
Caitanya. Details about the life and works of the poets were 
also given in the dissertation. It opened the eyes of the educat- 
ed to the existence of an extensive literature of which they 
had been unware in spite of the fact that many of the works 
had been printed. 

To these Vai^igiava works should be added the songs and 
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other kinds of literature written by the 84 Siddhas in a language 
that has been shown to be essentially Bengali. The names of 
their Bengali works have been given in the accounts of the 
composers of padas in the Bauddha Gan O Doha (pp. 21-36). 

In the Vahgadarsana of 1880 (S2), he has given, within a 
short compass the history of Bengali literature from Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy up to the time of publication of the article, tracing 
the development of both prose land poetry and offering his criti- 
cisms on the writings of about twenty prominent authors. In 
subsequent writings, he has not attempted to write the history of 
Bengali in a systematic way but occasional glances at the 
literary productions of a particular period are found in some of 
his articles along with his opinions about their merits or 
demerits (cf. 84 and 


Sastriji had a keen sense for the appreciation of beauty. 

There are beauties in the arrangement of thoughts, colours and 

r 1 . 1 . Bengali 

sounds that require no training for their appreciation, but m articles in 

their higher flights a training is necessary. Sastriji’s natural appreciation 

power for this appreciation was sharpened by his intensive i^eauty in 

study of the Sanskrit poetics without which the delicate beauty I^^hdiasa s 

works, 

of many Sanskrit passages is sure to be missed. He has inter- 
preted in Bengali the beauty in the poetical works of Kalidasa 
in a large number of articles ( 47 , 51 , 66 , 110 - 121 , 123 , 125 , 

128, 128-133, 313) numbering more than twenty, and in his 
Meghaduta (3). Ctf these, three were written between the 
years 1878 and 1882, and the rest in 1915-1919, covering more 
than 200 pages. This cluster of articles along with the Megha- 
duia constitutes a valuable contribution to the Bengali critical 
literature. His pamphlet on MdUmkagnimitra in English (12) 
treats of the beauty, plot etc. of the drama. Sastriji also wrote 
a few English articles on Kalidasa, and one or two Bengali 
articles, directed to the elucidation bf the date etc. of the great 
poet and not to the interpretation of the beauty of his writings. 

After a study of 'the both the world"" 'i 

' i < ’■ ;• 1'., .! . , * ' ’ ,! ' 
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rcnownedi poets Kalidasa and Shakespeare, Sastriji at an earlj- 
age felt inclined to analyse the greatness of each and indicate 
the spheres in which the one excelled the other, A striking 
.feature of Kalidasa’s writings, says he (^7.), lies, in the fact that 
in the depiction' of characters in his .dramas and other poetical 
works, he has always shown a ' partiality towards the pretty, 
the handsome, and the beautiful, unlike Shakespeare who has 
through his magic pen brought into being a large variety of 
men and women ranging from, the meanest to the noblest, from 
the Satanic to the divine. Kalidasa has peopled the world of 
his creation by the self-effacing Ausmari, the fascinating 
Malavika, the exquisite ^akuntala, the dignified Kanva, the 
outspoken Sarngarava, the heroic Raghu, the loving Aja and 
the conscientious Dusyanta and such others but we look for 
in vain in his writings for characters like the grasping Lady 
Macbeth, the designing Cleopatra, the extortionate Shy lock 
and the revengeful Prospero. In the painting of struggles 
between conflicting emotions, in the depiction of the deepest 
sentiments, in the play upon the whole gamut of human feel- 
ings and experiences, Shakespeare ranks much higher than 
Kalidasa; but Kalidasa stands supreme in his artistry as a 
painter of Nature, in his skill in the weaving of the subtle and 
the delicate into the finest gauze of imagery. The description 
of the changing landscapes as seen by both Rama and Sita 
from their aerial car on their way back from Lanka to Ayodhya 
in the 13th canto of the Raghuvamsa has scarcely a parallel. 
The foaming blue ocean with whales spurting water through 
nostrils, the sandy coast with huge snakes risen out of their 
watery lairs for airing themselves, the green forests along 
the sea looking like the rusty rim of a wheel, the hills, rivers, 
and hermitages lying along the route up to the sacred conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna mingling their grey and blue 
waters, make up the beautiful panorama, upon which the poet 
fabricated his verses of unique beauty (47, pp. 36. 37). He 
has also evinced his skill in the handling of the brush in the 
portrayal of the seasons, The spring being the strongest in its 
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appeal ' to the ' htiman' adverted to by 

the poet in several places in his writings viz., the Rtusamhara 
(VI), Kumara (IV), and Raghu (IX). It is re- 

marked by Sastriji (110) that the delineation of the season be- 
comes shorter but sweeter in intensity in the order of the 
poetical pieces named above. In the first and the second, 
stress has been laid on the beauty of Nature; in the third, the 
beauty of Nature shares his attention equally with the emotional 
changes caused by the spring, while in the fourth, these senti- 
ments receive prominence as against the beauty of Nature. 

In all these descriptions, a keen power of observation of the 
minute details about men and things is in evidence. 

Kalidasa points out the beautiful features of the heroines 

The 

in his Kavyas and Natakas through dexterous delineation and beautiful 
skilful presentation. The beauty of Yaksa’s wife in features 
the Megh^duta, and of Indumati in the Raghu has been Kalidasa’s 
brought out in a masterly way through only a few strokes of 
the brush, as only one stanza has been sufficient to conjure 
up before the mind’s eye the beautiful likeness of the former. 


while the latter has been painted in all her complete- 
ness through only nineteen qualifying epithets. The beauty 
of Parvati in the Knmara, however, has received a more 
elaborate treatment, as nineteen stanzas have been used to 
mirror it (313, pp. 1096, 1097). Of these stanzas to which 
Sastriji refers, I am quoting two by way of specimen from 
Ryder’s effective rendering; — 

As pictures waken to the painter’s hrnsh, 

Or lilies open to the morning sun, 

Her perfect beauty answered to the flusli 
Of womanhood when childish days were done. 

Suppose a blossom on a leafy spray; 

Suppose a pearl on spotless coral laid; 

Such was the smile, pure radiantly gay, 

That round her red, red lips for ever played. 

In Kalidasa’s dramas, thorh^roi^^^ the view 
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of the hero and the -audience in a charming manner. Malavika 
is brought upon the stage of the theatre hall in the royal 
palace to exhibit her skill in dancing (110, p. 1098.| Urvasi 
chased by a demon had fallen into a swoon. She had not 
recovered from the effects of the shock, when she was intro- 
duced", in the play, still quivering, (11 9,. p. 1!00), Sakuntala first 
appears before 'the audience ,, along : with two companions of 
almost the same age- and .beauty and; engaged in watering the 
plants. Her tender -feeling' ior the' plants as a trait of her 
tender heart is made manifest through the very first words 
addressed by her to one of - her companions, while the charm 
of her beauty is shown to advantage by her movements to keep 
off the bees attracted by^,„the lotuslike loveliness of her face 

(110, pp. 110!, 1102). 

The exposition of Kalidasa’s Meghadut a made by Saslriji 
is noteworthy. He had .been equipping, ' for years through 
visits to the- places, mentioned in the poem for getting an insight 
into the inner meanings, if any', 'of the passages, and visualiz- 
ing to himself those localities with all their ' natural beauty . 
As an example of the way in which he draws out the inner 
meaning, the following may be pointed out : The separation 
of the Yaksa from his wife caused him an intense pain. He 
was banished by Kuvera to Ramaglri, which contained various 
spots with which the movements of Rama and Sita during their 
banishment were associated. Kalidasa only hints at these 
associations. Sastriji points out the implication that the pangs 
of separation felt by the Yaksa were meant by Kuvera to be 
further intensified by the ■ sight of the spots, which reminded 
him, by way of contrast to his own misery, of the conjugal 
happiness enjoyed there by Rama and his consort (3, p. 10). 

At places, the interpretations were too candid in their 
expositions of the amorous “feeling running through the whole 
poem, to which exceptions were taken by some reviewers on 
5 the ground of refined taste. Sastriji revised the work but 
pointed out that tastes vary in the different epochs, and for 
that reason, what he had written might not be quite in conso- 
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nance with the present day conventions, but might not have 
been offensive to taste in Kalidasa’s time (3, p. iv), 

Sastriji has suggested (282) three chronological stages to 
which Kalidasa’s works can be assigned. These stages can 
be settled by keeping in view the following principal criteria : 

(1) The poet’s preference for the beauty of Nature to the 
beauty of .the fair sex; and 

(2) the adoption of a theme centering round human, 
divine, or semi-divine beings. 

By following this method, Kalidasa’s works have been 
arranged in the following chronological order : 

L (1) As the delineation of Nature occupies the greater 
part of the Rtusamhdm, relegating the beauty of women to 
a minor place in the poem, it is the earliest literary production 
of Kalidasa. . v;: , v v... y* 

(2) In the Mdlavtkagnimitra, the same preference of 
the beauty of Nature to that of the fair sex is discernible in 
such appreciations of Nature’s beauty as ‘the movement of 
the tender shoots of flowering plants leaves the dancing girls 
far behind,’ though feminine beauty receives also a consider- 
able measure of attention. 

(3) The Meghaduta shows that Kalidasa is as attentive 
as before to the delineation of Nature. His language is more 
polished than before, and he turns his eyes far beyond the 
limits of Malwa, because with the advance of his age, he has 
acquired knowledge of other lands, 

11. (4) The Vikramorvasl marks a change in the Compo- 

nents that have hitherto made up the themes of his writings. 
A divine beauty is introduced as the heroine of the drama. 
The description of Nature received the same amount of atten- 
tion as before. 

(5) In the Knmdrasambhava, almost all the figures are 
divine. As regards the treatment of the beauty of Nature and 
feminine beauty, the poet’s attention is equally divided between 
them* ’ ' 

HI. (6) After treating and then of things 
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divine, Kalidasa turns' to, .:a' .mixture of the two, as the former 
was not regarded as very 'elevating, while the latter was too 
high for the ordinary mortals to follow. In Sakuntala was 
blended the human and the divine, as she was the daughter 
of a celestial being brought up on the earth under the care of 
Ka^va. In this drama, Nature’s' beauty is used as a foil to 
feminine beauty which is thus, given a higher position; 

(7) The Raghmamm belongs to the same category as 
the Sakmtald as far as the blending of the human and the 
divine is concerned. It treats of the descent of the Gocl-heac! 
himself on the earth in human shape. According to Sasiriji, 
this is Kalidasa’s greatest work. ‘‘From the fanciful appre- 
ciation of Nature in the Riusamhdra, the poet rose by steps 
to the highest conception of God-head and the highest concep- 
tion of the relation in which man stands to his creator.” “He 
makes his Rama the embodiment of all perfections that human 
mind could conceive, but in the background, he keeps his 
ancestors and his successors who represent not all but one or 
two qualities in perfection, Dihpa represents the perfection 
of obedience, Raghu of prowess, Aja of love, Dasaratha of 
kingly virtues and these usher in Rama embodying the per- 
fection of all the virtues represented in his ancestors (282, 
P. 182). The epic character of the Raghuvamia has been 
defended by Sastriji on the ground that its hero is Rama, 
occupying the apex of the pyramid, on one side of which are 
arranged his virtuous ancestors* and on the other his 
descendants of declining virtues ending with Agnivarna {see 
125 , pp. 642, 643 and 126 ). Moreover, the Raghuvarnsa contains 
indications which mark it out as the product of a mature mind. 
The treatment of the points is short but masterly (127). 

Love being the principal material drawn upon by the poets 
of all lands and ail ages occupies a large place in the writings 
of Kalidasa. The poet has given us dijfferent pictures of love 
in his various works. From the Rimamhara, which only 
reminds one of the feelmgs awakened in the minds of lovers 
by the various seasons, we find him painting in the Mahvika 


the fitful love of a king turning from one beauty to another 
and achieving its object through intrigue overcoming the 
obstacles put in its way by jealousy (111, 122, 123, and 
12); while in the Meghaduta he delineates the love of the 
pining Yaksa for his wife left behind in his far off home (3). 
In both the love is sensuous, but it is deeper in the 
Meghaduta. In the Vikramorvasi, the love of Pururavas for 
UrvasI was very deep and its depth became manifest by their 
separation. The description of his anxious search for the be- 
loved in the garden of Kumara in the Himalayas lays bare the 
intensity of his feeling reaching a stage verging on madness 
(113, 114), The love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala is a passion 
in its first stages, but is found to be purified of its dross through 
the fire of separation brought about by Dusyanta's forgetful- 
ness (2S2, p. 181). The love depicted in the Raghuvamsa is 
very much subdued. Aja’s love for Indumati was very intense 
as evidenced by his wailings after the latter’s sudden decease, 
but these wailings are much restrained in comparison with 
those of Pururavas for Urvasi in the Vtkramorvasi and of Rati 
for Madana in the Kumara ( 128 ). This subdued tone pervades 
the whole of the Raghuvarnsa. Rtoa’s lamentations for Sita 
in the Dan^aka forest could have been given a more lurid 
colour and a larger space in the epic, but the poet refrains 
from doing so probably under the idea that this will not fit in 
with the awe-inspiring character of Rama and Sita as the incarna- 
tion of the divine. He has therefore taken to the device of merely 
referring to these wailings through Rama speaking of them to 
Sita on his way back to Ayodhya from Lanka. The reader is 
thus left to supply much through his imagination with the help 
of this reflection of the distant reality in Rama’s conversation 
with Sita (132, 133), 

In the depiction of Parvati’s love for Siva in the Kumdra, 
Kalidasa reaches the highest height that loVe can reach iri 
human conception. ‘Xove is here an absolutely divine senti- 
ment,. arid no passion i Parvati Wants to be united to Sivri, 
not a union of the flesh but a ririidri'of the spirit. Such an idea 

i.H.a., MABOH, 1933 ;a ■ 
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of lofty spiritual love is unknown in the literature of any 
country” (282, p. 181; 112). 

Sastriji has written two articles regarding Kalidasa s home 
and age (28§, 281). In the descriptions of the natural scenery 
he evinces a partiality towards that of Malwa as indicated by 
a detour in the route of the Cloud Messenger towards Ujjain. 
He does not describe any other part of India v/ith such details. 
The limits of the area within which the poet had his residence 
can be further narrowed down to Dasapura fifteen miles from 
the right bank of the Chambal or some place nesr Dasapura. The 
temple of Skanda mentioned in the Meghaduta has been 
identified with that of Khanderas {£kr. Skandaraja) on the river 
Gambhira near Dasapura. Among other arguments in support 
of his view, he states that the flora, fauna and other objects 
(of which a list has been made by him) mentioned in the 
Rtusarfihdra are found nowhere in iota except in Malwa . 

Many evidences have been adduced by Sastriji in favour 
of his view that Kalidasa flourished in the latter half of the 
period between 404 and 533 A.C. 

An interesting statement has been made that the expres- 
sion ‘utsavasanketan’ found in the Raghuvamia (iv. 78) may 
be analysed into UTschang (Chinese name for two provinces 
of Tibet bordering on China), Bostan, and Khotan (281, p. 36), 

3 ■ ■ 

The appointment of Sastriji by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1891 as the Director for conducting the operations in search 
of Sanskrit and Vernacular Manuscripts brought him into a field 
of investigation that has been fruitful of results of far-reaching 
importance. As already stated, a beginning had already been 
made in the preparations of the Descriptive Catalogues of Manu- 
scripts at the request of Raja R. L. Mltra. But this appoint- 
ment as Director for the search of Manuscripts after the demise 
of the Raja put him into contact with rich mines of information, 
which, on the one hand, supplied him with the materials for 
establishing his theses in connection with the Bengali language 
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and script, and enabled him, on the other, to extend further the 
limits of our knowledge in connection with Buddhism, specially 
■ Mahayana and its later, developments ■ in Bengal/ The ^ ^ 
with which he carried on his work in this sphere is indicated 
not only by the large number of manuscripts collected under 
his supervision and described in his Notices and Catalogues 
(the mss. numbering more than 10000) (see 32, 33»'41) 
but also by the fact that he did not hesitate to undertake the 
arduous journey to Nepal for the fourth time in his 69th year 
for carrying on his investigation in the Darbar Library. The 
search for mss. presents such a vast field for work that though 
many thousands of mss. have been collected by the efforts 
of scholars in both India and Europe/ and Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum contains the names of at least forty- 
thousand mss., only a small fraction of the investigation has 
been completed, considering the long way that yet remains 
to be covered. To quote Sastriji’s own words ( 279 , p. 62) : 
‘*In the Darbar Library of Nepal itself there are 16,000 Sanskrit 
mss., not to mention the entire Kanjur-Tanjur collections of 
the Tibetans and the entire Chinese Tripitaka. Of these 
16000 mss., only a thousand, mostly of palm-leaf, have been 
catalogued, bringing to light a whole literature of different 
schools of Buddhism and Tantra, some written in old Bengali, 
old Hindi and other vernaculars of North Eastern India. In 
the valley of Nepal there are still vast numbers of palm-leaf 
mss. brought there by fugitive monks and Pandits fleeing 
before the first onslaught of the fury of the Muhmmadan con- 
quest. In the district of Puri, there are thirty-two :$asanas or 
villages granted to Brahmanas in perpetuity by the Hindu 
Rajas of Orissa, hi 1908, I went there with Prof. Macdonell, 
and we calculated that the number of palm-leaf mss. (for all 
Orissa mss. are written on palm-leaves with a style) in these 
Sasanas is nearly two lakhs.” It is found from Sastriji’s 
interesting account of the search of Mss. and preparation of 
their Csitalogues ( 279 ) in India that though Sir William Jones 
C?^taIogw of his manuscripts wis published in 1807, and H. H, 
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Wilson’s Catalogue 'of .'tlie Mackenzie coll'eetion, was. the first 
■to be published in India' in 1928, the '■.GovernnneBt:,€>.f India did 
not include the work 'within' the, ambit of its '. patronage until 
the time of Lord Lawrence. He took up the suggestion of 
■■Pandit Radha Kissen,' the priest of Ranjit s co'urt, contained 
■in' a letter ..addressed to the Viceroy emphasizing the .need, for 
a systematic search of mss. A grant of Rs. 24000 /- was 
sanctioned by the Government and the work was coninienced: 
in right earnest in 1870. With this financial aid, the provincial 
Governments collected up to 1915 the following totals o:f , mss 

Bengal 1 1 000, Madras 1 5000, Bombay 9000, and the 
United Provinces 8000. (See 279, pp. 59, 60). 

It was the indefatigable scholar Brian Hodgson who initiat- 
ed the collection of Buddhist Mss. in Nepal and gathered much 
information about Northern Buddhism through his own studies 
and through the assistance of his Buddhist Munshi Amrtananda 
who was induced to write a book called Dharmakosa Samgraha 
to explain the form of Buddhism current in Nepal. The 
manuscripts collected by Hodgson were distributed as 
follows : — 85 bundles containing 144 works to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 85 to the Royal Asiatic Society, 30 to the 
India Office Library, 7 to the Bodleian Library and 174 to 
the Societe Asiatique and M. Burnouf, now deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. These, together with the Wright 
collection catalogued by Bendall containing about 172 separate 
works and the H. P. Sastri collection comprising 125 such 
works, constitute altogether 250 Buddhist treatises, rejecting 
copies of the same book and fragments. (See 302, pp. 19, 20, 
201, 202). It was at the repeated requests of Hodgson to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal to make a descriptive catalogue of 
the collection in its possession that Raja R. L. Mitra 
was appointed to do the work with two pandits. When he 
fell ill in 1878, Sastriji was asked to help him and after a 
labour of five years, the Nepalese Buddhist Literature came 
out in 1882. Though Sastriji was appointed as the Director 
for conducting the search for Mss. under the auspices of the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1891, he had been preparing the 
Xth volume' of the Notices of Sanskrit Mss., 1st Series, in 
contmuation of R.'^ L. ' Mitra’s ' labours, which took it up to 
■the JXth (32). The Xth volume commenced to appear in 
parts from 1890 til! its completion in 1892. It was followed 
.by , the publication of twelve, volumes of Notices and Descrfp- 
iive Catalogues of Sanskrit, Buddhist-Sanskrit, and Vernacular 
manuscripts till 1931 leaving out of account the Index volume 
(Xth) of the Notices, 1st series, and the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Kavya Mss. (VoL VII) now in the press (see 32-41) and of 
course, the several unpublished volumes of the Descriptive 
Catalogue. , upon ^ w he ' spent ; much labour. All these 
volumes alone are 'enough . to : represent a fairly large amount 
of , labour that can well earn,, for the life of a scholar of average 
capacity for industry, a recognition as useful. But Sastriji was 
made of a much sterner metal. He could spare both time 
and energy to ■ pursue his work in other directions .in addition 
to his favourite but arduous task of carrying on the search 
for Mss. and preparing their descriptions. The Mss. 
were on various subjects relating to the various periods from 
the Vedic to the modern, and belonged to the various classes 
of literature by reason of the difFerences in the nature of the 
subject-matter and the language in which it was couched. 
Sastriji *s mental equipment was such as could do justice to an 
exacting work of this description. The elaborate Prefaces to 
some of his catalogues running even to more than 300 pages 
present an historical background which helps the reader to 
view the Mss. on a subject in their right chronological bearings 
and assess their relative values. The connected accounts of 
the Sanskrit grammatical literature or the alahkdra literature 
in the Preface to his Descriptive Catalogue, VoL VI (1931) may 
be mentioned as two only among several such instances. To 
Indologists the importance of the details about the several 
thousands of Mss. furnished by the catalogues cannot 
be overrated. Delving deep Wb of manuscripts 
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value to the difficult hut very useful task of excavation for 
laying bare the materials that contribute to the knowledge 
of the past, and "/ illumine- ■ the highways and, ; byeways of the 
bygone, periods. Without the careful salvage of these , im- 
portant sources of historical information from the ravages of 
-the white ants and the climate in their obscure places of deposit 
in the lofts of muddy huts in the villages, or on the shelves of 
people who kept them on without knowing their iilility, the 
loss to the art of reconstructing the past would have been 
immense. The reports of tours [42 (a), (b), {c)| for the search 
of manuscripts submitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Sastriji testify how the large and small collections of Mss. in 
the villages and towns in several districts of Bengal and some 
neighbouring areas were ransacked with the result that some 
very valuable Mss. were acquired for the Society. The 
Rdmacarita by Sandhyakara Nandin written in a!most the same 
script as the Tantra Mss. of the 12th and the 1 3th century may 
be mentioned as an example. It was composed before the 
advent of the Musalmans into Bengal. After his accession to 
the throne in 1880, the hero of the work Ramapala set out to 
quell the rebel chief of the Kaivarta caste named Bhima Diboka 
and drove him out of his territory. The author of the book 
was the son of Ramapala's minister of Peace and War. A 
portion of the commentary on the treatise was also to hand 
[42 (a), p. 7] . Both the text and the commentary have been 
edited by Sastriji, Many other manuscripts, some of which 
were edited by him subsequently, were procured in the course 
of the searches conducted by him or made by him personally. 
They relate to diverse subjects such as tantra, smrti, astrology, 
medicine, dhanurveda, dramaturgy, architecture, philosophy, 
Buddhism etc. Some very interesting among them have 
already been named in connection with the evolution of the 
Bengali script. A few more may be added viz. Bodhicaryd'' 
vataratika and Ciiiaviiuddhiprakaratxa [see 42 (a), pp. 19, 20], 
Pdkdrrtava, Kirttilaid by Vidyapati, works relating to the 
Pharma, Manasa, and Mangala Caru^i cults, a life of Caitanya 
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by jayananda [42, (a), p. 24] .Sastriji makes a special reference 
to two iMss. of the Rgveda^ because many portions of them 
were copied in the 16th century while those collated by Max 
Mueller for his edition of the Veda were copied in the 17th and 
the 18th [42 (b), p. 2], One of the Mss* acquired at a small 
town at the northern extremity of Nepal has been pointed out 
as important by Sastriji in view of the fact that it contains 
the statement that the great astronomer Varahamihira lived at 
Kanyakubja on the Ganges [see 42 (a), p. 2]. The four visits 
to Nepal to examine and collect originals or copies of Mss. 
from the Darbar Library and elsewhere within the territory 
have borne the most important results. It is not possible to 
name all the important Mss. that have been acquired, studied, 
and catalogued by him in the two volumes of his Catalogue of 
the Palm-leaf and selected Paper Mss. (from Nepal) which are 
so rich in manuscript materials. A glance through the volumes 
can make it patent to the reader that the manuscripts described 
in them offer a vast field for research, and can be utilised to 
light up many a dark corner of the past. An idea of the 
labour involved in the acquisition of Mss. can he made from 
a passage in one of the Reports which runs thus [42 (b), pp. 1 , 

{2 I906)J : 

“Though 1 have not been able to publish much, I have 
collected materials for two more volumes of the Notices of 
Sanskrit Mss. and acquired 1572 Mss., and, for the purposes 
of this acquisition, examined at least ten times as many. I 
have also examined and acquired a Jaina Bhandara with 1335 
Mss,, for which the Government of India has been pleased The 
to make a special grant of 5000 rupees.*’ But this 
work must not be regarded as altogether denuded of hours, of the 
elation brought about by successes. Such hour came 
Sastriji became triumphant in a difference of opinion between the anti- 
him and Prof. Bendall as to the date of a palm-leaf Ms. or the Pwana 
Sk^nda-Puraria in later Gupta charactet. It was then believed literature* 
that the Sk^^ndct-Purana WaS a myth and existed Only in 
Khaijdas and Mahatmyas. ‘ Prof. Bendall, says Sastriji, 
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.“was very unwilling to admit that the Ms. was so old, 
and we often talked on the subject and I maintained 
that the Ms. belonged to the 6th century and that the writing 
resembled that of the Horiuzl Ms. kept in the Horiiizi 
monastery in Japan where it has been lying since 609 A.D. 
But Prof. Bendall stoutly maintained that it was written in the 
9th century. Finding that we were quarrelling on these facts 
for several days, Mrs. Bendall one day told us both to bring 
all the materials on which we held our opinions and to decide 
the question once for all. She very kindly consented to be 
our umpire. So one day we three sat on the verandah of the 
College Library (Nepal) and brought all the Mss., charts, and 
drawings and began to show them to Mrs. Bendall. Prof. 
Bendall had a theory that a Ms. is old in the inverse ratio of 
the matras or the top lines of letters. I readily acceded to this 
theory. It was however found that BendalFs .Ms. of the 
Pdramesvara-mata-tantra copied in 859 contained many more 
matras or top lines than the Skanda Ptirdtia discovered by me. 
Prof. Bendall had to admit that the Skanda-Purdna was at least 
200 years older than the Pdramesvara-^mata-ianira i.e. the 
Skanda-purana was written in 659 at the latest. The umpire 
gave her verdict in my favour. We worked from 1 1 to 3 
o’clock in the afternoon and the verdict was passed and we 
all came well satisfied with our work. The antiquity of the 
Purai^ias was set back by several centuries and the discovery 
of the unique Ms. of he Skanda-Purana was regarded as a 
great event in the history of the Puranic literature. “ (302, 

pp. 27, 28). 

The account of how the Abhisamaydlamkara eluded the 
search of two scholars like Raja R. L, Mitra and Prof, Bendall 
for nearly 30 years is interesting. In noticing the Ms. of the 
Pancavimsatisahasrikd, the former could not find that another 
Work was embodied in it, while the latter noticed it but thought 
it was an introductory work, not realizing that it was accord- 
in to this small treatise that:the Pancai}imsatmdhmrik,d had been 
recast. Prof. Stchetbatsky during his visit to Calcutta in 
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November i9i0 told Sastriji that he had discovered the 
Abhisamayalamkara five years ago. This had also been dis- 
covered by Sastriji at Khatmandu in Nepal in the summer of 
1907 independently of Prof. Stcherbatsky [42 (c), p. 5], 

Special references to four interesting works found in 
.Nepal have also been made by Sastriji. The first is the Adb 
karmavidhi on Buddhist rituals by Tatakara Gupta about the 9th . 
century A.C. Tatakara informs us that (I) in his time there discovery of 

were married monks known as Aryas, (2) any one who took 

' ■ ^ ^ . . ■ portent' 

refuge in the Tri-ratna was a Buddhist, (3) the castes that made mss.— 
a living by killing animals were not admitted into the Buddhist 

■ Vtdht. 

community unless it was given up and (4) the Buddhists like 
the Hindus made use of the monosyllabic Tantric formulae in 
the performance of every act of their daily life [42 (c), p. 3] . 

The second work is entitled Visvapradipa, — an encydo- yi^^apra- 
paedia, of which only one part on music was found in the 
Nepal Darbar Library, and another part on Jyotisa has been 
described by Eggeling in his Catalogue of the India Office 
Library, The author of the work was Bhuvanananda who was 
patronized probably by Sher Shah [42 (c), p. 3]. 

The third treatise is a Sanskrit geographical work called 
Satpancasaddesc vibhaga. It seems to be part of a Tantra and iaddeiaoU 
references are made in it to temples and places of pilgrimage 
as the landmarks of 56 places including China and Tibet [42 
(c), p. lOJ. 

Another important Ms. was acquired from Mithila. It is 

V arna[na)- 

the Varna(na)ratnaJiara of Jyotirisvara Kavisekharacarya who rutnak^ra. 
lived in the early part of the )4th century. It is in the Maithila 
character and its language is Maithili. Apart from its philo- 
logical importance, its value lies in the lact that it gives descrip- 
tions of town, royal court (including officials) etc. in. its seven 
chapters [42 (a), p. 23 and Dr. S. K. Chatterjee s article in 
the Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, vol. 2] . 

The appointment of Sastriji to the post for carrying out 
the scheme for searching the Mss. of bardic chronicles in 
Rajputana and Gujerat gave a new turn to his activities for 
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the collection of information about Mss. and their acquisition. 
Since the initiation of the plan for the collection and publication 
of the manuscripts of bardic chronicles at the request of Sir 
George Grierson to Lord Curzon in 1904, four years elapsed in 
fruitless negotiations until Sastriji was called to take up the 
work 'in 1909. He writes in his Report, “i have made three 
tours in Rajputana visiting some of the capitals and ancient 
towns therein and in Gujerat. I have submitted' four Progress 
Reports since 1909 to the Society, and i am now submitting a 
General Report of my work for the last' four years. Jn the first 
year I visited Jaipur, Jodhpur and Baroda. In the third year, 
I visited Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikanir, and in the fourth, 1 
visited Bharatpur, Bundi, Ujjain, Maiidasore, Ajmere, Jodhpur 
and Biiada [42 (d), p. 2 (1913)], There are twelve appendices 
in the Report. The most important of these have been indicat- 
ed by Sastriji himsielf : In the 1st Appendix, he answers the 
question whether the Bhats and Carans only are the bards by 
stating that various castes wrote bardic poetry but the Bhats 
and Caran.s made their living by writing these chronicles alone. 
In the Ilnd Appendix, he treats of Pingal and Dingal, the 
language of bardic poetry, while in the ilird, he speaks of the 
rewards and remunerations given to the bards. The IVth 
throws light on the genealogies of the chiefs Ty comparing 
Todd s catalogue of the 36 royal races of Rajputana witli a 
newly found genealogical work of the 36 Ksatriya races. The 
result of the comparison shows that what Todd calls the 
Scythic element among the Rajputs does not exist among the 
Ksatriyas, A short history of the family of Sardul Singh 
of Northern Sekhavati adequately dealt with by Todd 
is found in the Vlth Appendix, while the Vllth gives 
information about a very interesting sect of flame- worshippers 
who have kept alive the flame from 1464 A.C. at Biiada in 
Marwar [See 42 (d), p. 4]. 

The objects of the visits to the various chiefs in Rajputana 
and Gujerat were not merely to have access to their libraries 
to examine the Mss. but also to enlist their active co-operation 
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in the collection and publication of the chronicles- by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal as well as on their own account. 
The sympathetic response made by several chiefs— specially 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, Baroda, Bikanir, and Bundi, and Thakur 
Sahib Kesari Smgji of Aero! (Jaipur), went a great way towards 
1 - making a good beginning for a successful prosecution of the 
difficult work which devolved on Sastriji and the Asiatic 

Society [see 42 (d), pp. 2, 3 and 42 (e), pp. 2, 6]. 

The difficulty of the task of collection of the Ms. chronicles 
lies in the fact that the greater portion of them is still being 
handed down orally. The written literature is less than a 

third of the oral. The portion existing in writing is difficult 
to understand as the bards are bad calligraphists. The area 

to be explored is also very large as it extends from Delhi to 

the Krsna, and from Behar to the Indus. It is also probable 
that the chronicles are available beyond these limits. Besides 
the Bhats and Carans, there are the Badoas who keep the 
genealogies of all castes and write songs in praise of their 
clients while the Dhulis or Drummers also write historical 
songs. A large number of Bhats were either forcibly convert- 
ed to Muhammadanism or embraced Islam of their own 
accord. They are following their occupation all the same, 
and singing the praises of the Hindu and Musalman rulers alike 
[42 (e), pp. 3, 4; 42 (d), p. 10]. 

The importance of the Bardic chronicles lies not only in the 
information supplied by them for the reconstruction of the history 
of Rajputana but also for the mutual checking of the historical 
materials derived from the Persian, Hindu and other sources. 
For the ensuring of accuracy in the narration of events relat- 
ing to Rajputana, or other places that had anything to do with 
Rajputana, an important source of evidence like the bardic 
chronicles cannot be ignored or neglected. Sometimes, for 
the history of Rajputana, the chronicles are the only available 
and dependable source of information. Sastriji has himself 
demonstrated the value of these chronicles by his very interest- 
ing Bengali article on Ae li At Aat' ear? be throym on the. tpgn' ^ 
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of Aurangzeb from the non-Moslem sources (86). As space 
does not permit me to reproduce all that has been said in the 
paper, I am giving here the bare outline : Raja 'V asovanta S ^h 
of Jodhpur had a prime minister named Muhnot Nayan Sir 
The Khy^t Nayan Singh (Khyat = prose history) written by K 
is looted upon by the Rajputs as an authentic history o£^ ti*. 
province [86, p. 291; also 42 (d), p. 45]. It has however been 
found to be dependable up to about 200 years before the time 
of its composition. Beyond that limit, it shows some discre- 
pancies as compared with the inscriptions. The author also 
wrote a statistical account of the Rajput States during the 
middle of the 1 7th century. It is still found in the archive of 
the family at Jodhpur. 

Within 20 years of the death of Aurangzeb, Raja Abhaya 
Singh became the Subahdar of Gujerat. A Pokaran Brahmana 
who was put in charge of the accounts of the Subah preserved 
many papers in his residence. They can yield statistical 
information about a region which formed part of the Mughal 
Empire. 

The two epics Ajitodaya and Abhayodaya deposited in 
the library at the Jodhpur Fort can also furnish historical 
materials. The former relates the attempts of Ajit Singh to 
thwart the designs of Aurangzeb against him almost the whole 
of his life. The account of the clever way in which Durgadas 
Rathor with the help of Muknnda Khjci disguised as a snake- 
charmer took away Ajit and his brother surreptitiously from 
the prison by concealing them in baskets for carrying serpents 
is very interesting. 

The chronicles preserved by the Bhats and Carans relating 
to every State in Rajputana contain more or less information 
about Aurangzeb. Anup Singh, the chief of Bikanir, was 
Aurangzeb’s general at the time of his invasion of the Deccan. 
When Adoni in the Bellary District of the Madras Presidency 
capitulated,, the Brahmanas of the place were about to throw 
the manuscripts , in their possession into the river when Anup 
Singh made the,, request to make over the manuscripts to him 
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instead of destroying them. They acceded to the request. 
The manuscripts were deposited in the Bikanir Fort, forming 
the largest collection in Rajputana. He caused a big smrti 
work called Anupa-vilasa to be compiled by several pandits 
while a commentary on the Sivatandava Tantra was written 
under his auspices. The chronicles relating to Jay Singh, the 
Maharaja or Jaipur, contain information about Aurangzeb 
because he v/as a commander of the Emperor. The Vamsa- 
hhdskara, a comprehensive history of the Hada Cauhan family 
of Bundi, can also yield similar historical materials, as the chief 
of Bundi of the time was a commander under Aurangzeb. The 
Sanskrit work Satrusaiyacarita is a biography of ^atrusalya of 
the same family. As regards the Ranas of Udaipur, Todd 
takes note of their continual feuds with Aurangzeb, but does 
not speak of many details of which he was not aware. With 
the efforts of Mahamahopadhyaya ^yamaldan, an elaborate 
history of Udaipur was composed and printed, but its publica- 
tion was stopped by the reigning ^ Rana. Though it is now 
kept under lock and key in a small room, portions of the work 
are found in handwriting or print all over Rajputana. The. 
chronicles relating to the Deodas and Solankis of Sirohi, and 
the Vacamlid about Ratan Singh of Ratlam may also be 
cited as sources of materials for the Mughal history. 

The chronicles current among the Sikhs, the Povadas recite 
ed by the Gandhalis, — Carans of Maharastra, and the historical 
accounts available in the monasteries and temples of the 
Satnamis and Vallabhis persecuted by Aurangzeb, as also the 
Rasas, Dhdls, and Sijhdis preserved in the Jain monasteries 
in Kathiawad, Mar war, Udaipur, Gujerat etc. have also been 
mentioned as sources of information, but as they fall outside 
our purview at the present moment, I refrain from giving the 
details (88). 

A very interesting class of Sanskrit works has been pointed- 
ly brought to notice by Sastriji viz. the Samskrit Gazetteer Htei-; 
rature." Four such Gazetteers have been found but they are .all 
incoipplete. These in chronolpgicsJl 41) VidyapaJ:|.;^ ' 
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Bhupartkrama (15th c.); (2) the Vikramasagam written at the 
rec^uest of Vikrama, a member of the Vaijala family holding 
jagirs near Patna; (3). Jagamohana’s Desdvalioivrti (IJth c.} 
composed with the patronage of Dulala Vaijala, a descendant 
of Vikrama Vaijala just mentioned; (4) Ramakavi a 
digvijatja composed with the patronage of a Raja of Pancakot 
(18th c.). 

It is found from' the- contents of , the mss. and their dates 
that for the last four or five ' hundred ■ years, the 
Hindus have been trying hard to collect useful infor- 
mation about a large number of places. The number 
varies in the treatises. In the BhupaTtkTam.a. it is 65, 
while in the Desdvalivivrti and the Vikramasagam, it is 
56. The Deidvali is the most interesting in view of the fact 
that it has discarded the Puranic mould in which such works 
are usually cast e.g. tliQ Brahmakhaitda of the Bhmisya'Purdt^a, 
which is supposed to have been composed by Vyasadeva at the 
end of the Dvapara Yuga though in fact it is so modem that it 
embodies the story of Vidya and Sundara at Burdwan, popular- 
ized by Bharatacandrae poem completed in 1753. It is also 
valuable inasmuch as it contains information about *trade, 
commerce, manufacture, agriculture, history, geography etc.^ of 
the localities dealt with, though the holy places receive the 
greatest attention. The salt trade of Tamluk In the 19th 
century, the manufacture of cloth at Candrakona and other 
places in the district of Midnapore, the foundation of Mldnapore 
by Medimkara, — the author of the Medimkosa, the descriptions 
of the forts, details about the population of different localities, 
and descriptions of the articles of trade are some of the topics 
dwelt on in the treatise. The contents of the other* three works 
are equally interesting but it is not possible to dilate on them 
here (see 287 pp. 14-25; 16 , pp. 130-133). 

It was on account of his long experience in connection with 
the search of Mss., and his knowledge of the various indologi' 
cal subjects that he was requested by the Government to help 
Prcrf, Macdenell by his,. advice and explanations during '.hia 
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visits in 1908 to temples, museums, libraries, and excavated 
sites in various places in Northern, Central and Southern India, 
Also “the experience of so many years” writes Sastriji in. his 
report {42 (a), p. 2] has given me some knowledge of where 
valuable mss. are to be found. , . . Large collections can now 
be purchased, and several such collections have come to my 
knowledge. One of these containing 6600 and odd 
manuscripts was offered to me, but I could not find funds for 
it. Prof. A. A. Macdcneii, however, to whom I showed the 
Mss. in February, 1908, applied to Lord Curzon as the 
Chancellor of the Oxford University, and he wired to Maharaja 
Sir Chander Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, who supplied the 
necessary funds and requested me to purchase the collection, 
which he then presented to the Bodleian Library.” 

I shall close this brief survey of 6astriji’s activities in 
connection with the search of Mss. and the preparation of their 
descriptive catalogues by inserting here an informing extract 
from his Preface to the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss,, 
VoL I (1917) : “This is the first of a long series of volumes of 
a descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., belonging to the 
Government collection in the Asiatic Society’s rooms — collected 
since the institution of the search of Sanskrit mss. under the 
order of Lord Lawrence’s Government in 1868. The number 
of the collection stands at present at 11,264; of these 3156 
were collected by my illustrious predecessor Raja Rajendralal 
Mitra, LL.D., C.I.E., and the rest by my humble self. 
Besides Sanskrit, it has Mss. in Prakrt, Hindi, MarwM, 
Marhatti, Newari, and Bengali. But these form' an insigni- 
ficant part of the whole. The works relate to various schools, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, Tantrism and’ other systems of sectarian 
Hinduism. The various branches of the knowledge of the 
Hirxdus are well represented in this collection. Manuscripts 
are written in various scripts, — Bengali, D'evanagari, Udiya# 
Marwan, Kasmiri, Newari — 'both ancient and modern. Some of 
the ancient Mss, go so far bacfe, as the ^th'centurjr A,D. ■■ There 
is one unique ms. in the ancieM! copied undoubt^ ; 
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edly in the last years of the 10th centmy. There are numerous 
mss. dated in the Ilth century. The subsequent sections are 

well represented Besides unique 

Mss. which open up vast vistas of research in history, religion, 
and sciences of ancient India, whole literatures are revealed 
in the collections. For instance, there are numerous works of 
Vajraytoa, Mantrayana, Kalacakrayana to^ be found here, 
which throw a flood of light on those' later; phases of Buddhism 
which developed out of the Mahayana system. But for these 
works, these phases of the religion would have remained only a 
name.” 


The fourth principal subject that received attention in his 
contdbii^ investigations and writings is Buddhism. During his visits to 
tion in the Nepal as also in the course of his searches for Mss., he came 
Buddhism ^icross treatises in Sanskrit as well as in early Bengali devoted 
to the Buddhistic themes. In Nepal as also in various places 
in and outside Bengal, he had numberless opportunities to study 
Buddhism in its relics and remains or through the explanations 
of its exponents, Buddhist or otherwise. The Southern 
Buddhism, known in the 16th century to the Portuguese when 
they came into contact with Ceylon, Burma, Southern China 
and the Indian Archipelago, began to be studied after the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and its literature 
became well-known in the 19th century specially through the 
activities of the Pali Text Society. But the Northern Buddhism 
did not receive in India and Europe the same amount of atten- 
tion as the Southern. In the last quarter of the century a wider 
interest was roused in its literature through the publication of 
R. L. Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature (1882) and BendaII*s 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Mss, in the University 
Library, Cambridge (1883). These two catalogues dealt with 
the collections of Mss. made by Hodgson and Wright respect- 
ively. It became at this time possible to trace the originals 
of some of the Tibetan translations (about ten thousand) of 
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Sanskrit works written in India on Buddhism, brought to light 
by the Hungarian scholar Csoma de Koros. Burnouf, Hodgson, 
and Vassilief may be mentioned as the principal writers whose 
labours served first to give an insight into the nature of 
Northern Buddhism towards the middle of the 19th century. 
The translation of the Saddharma-pundanlza with copious 
notes by the first named scholar, and the works of the other two 
viz. Le Bouddhkme, and the Essays dealing inter alia with the 
literature and religion of .Nepal and Tibet are a landmark in 
the history of the discovery of Northern Buddhism. They were 
followed by the publication of a number of important texts such 
as the Lalitaoistara, AstasdhasriJia-Prajnaparamitd, Mahdoastu, 
DiVyavadana, K.arandaOyuha until Sastriji ceune in with his 
Bfhat Svayambhii-purdtja, of which the first instalment 
appeared in 1894 and the last in 1900. ‘It is the only Purina 
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from Behar and Bengal to be away from the onslaught of the 
Musalmans, a large number of them took refuge in the Valley 
sequestered in the Himalayas. It became in this 
way the repository of very valuable Buddhist treatises brought 
here by these refugees. The cataloguing of the many manus- 
cripts ' discovered there constitutes a: story that has been , told 
already. ■ The ' Buddhist manuscripts found there and edited 
by him as also the use of the materials culled here or from 
the treatises discovered here for writing on the various topics 
comprised in Buddhism come within our purview at the 
present moment. Over and above the Brhat Soayambhu- 
purana mentioned above, he edited the following : 

(a) The Cittavisuddhiprakarana (see JASB., IS98, pp. 
175 ff.). While speaking of the means of spiritual elevation it 
attaches more importance to the purity of heart as against the 
external purity and mere form of worship. 

(b) The CatuhsatikfiL (1914) of Aryadeva. This ms., 

available incomplete, deals with the removal of viparyasas, 
non-eternality of things, non-reality of Atman, wrong views, 
etc.. . , 

(c) The Saundarananda Kdvya (1910) of Asvaghosa 
delineates how Buddha weaned his stepbrother Nanda from a 
life of enjoyment and led him gradually into a saintly life. 

The doctrines ’ found in it are, according to Sastriji, * Those 
of Northern Buddhism but not yet of Mahay ana. Buddha 
speaks to Nanda, You have done your duty, you are 
emancipated, now go and preach and save others’, — exactly 
what the Mahdvastu speaks of. It is not Southern Buddhism, 
for no emphasis is laid on discipline and the regulation of 
conduct” (302, p, 210). 

(d) The Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracis in Sanskrit (1910) 
comprise Ratnakirti’s three tracts (1) Apohasiddhi, (2) Ksana- 
hhangasiddhi (by affirmative argument) and (3) Ksanabhanga-^ 
siddhi (by negative argument), Pandita Asoka s two tracts, 
(4) Avayavinirakararia , and Samanyadusanadik-prasarita, 
and (6) Ratnafcara 3anti’s Antarvydptisamarthana. The theory 
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that is advocated in the first tract is that a term denotes some- 
thing positive, differentiating it from all other, and that 
assertion and negation are simultaneous and not consecutive* 

The theory of the momentariness of the world is sought to be 
proved in the second and the third tracts as against that of 
the Naiyayikas that momentariness includes three moments of 
production, duration, and dissolution. A stand is taken in 
the fourth against the theory of the Nyaya :5astra, support being 
given to the position that the whole is but a collection of 
parts, having no separate existence, and the supposed eternal 
relation between the whole and the parts is a myth. In the 
fifth, the Naiyayika theory of generality as an eternal category 
of knowledge is opposed, while in the sixth, the attempt is 
made to prove that though an example cannot be pointed to 
as a premise in the argument to establish the momentariness 
of the world, yet it can be proved on the strength of the 
'internal inseparable connection' between the thing to be 
proved and the thing by which it is to be proved. 

(e) The Bauddha Gan O Doha (1916) contains the songs 

pciuddha 

(in the Kirtana form) of Siddhacaryas in the vernaculars of Gan 
Eastern India, mostly in old Bengali. The Sanskrit commentary ^ ^ 

accompanying the text explains them according to the doctrines 
of the Sahajiya cult (35, p. xi). 

(f) The Advayavajrasamgraha (1927) containing twenty- 

one tracts and a few verses dealing with the philosophy, rituals ^amgraha, 
and mantras of the Vajrayana school. And lastly, 

(g) The Sndharmamahgala containing songs in praise 
Dharma Thnkura’s greatness. Dharma Thakura has been mahgala, 
shown to be a later form of Dharma of the Buddhist Trinity. 

We shall have occasion to turn to this point later. 

The manuscripts of all these works with the exception of 
the last were acquired in Nepal. The edition of these treatises 
drew his attention to the, history of Buddhism in India, specially 
in its Mahayina and- later.'phasesf ■; :^rliest writings that ’ ■ ; ^ 
decilt with i^ome ^ aspect .of qut.as * ^arly 
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1877 in the Vahgadarsana in the articles Two Periods of our 
Glory' (43) and ‘Brahmanas and Sramanas’ (44). Then we find 
- his contribution (69) to the Vibhd in 1887 on the valuable 
acquisition of the hitherto unrecovered portion (avadanas bSO) 
of -K^emendra's Bodhisattvavaddnakalpalaia from Tibet by 
Sarat Chandra Das. From this time onwards, many papers 
on various topics relating to Buddhism, or on particular 
Buddhist relics, appeared in both English and Bengali journals. 
The largest number of these was published in the hardy ana, 
a Bengali monthly edited by the great Desabandhii C. R. Das, 
at whose special request (179, p. 492) Sastnji commenced con- 
tributing papers including those on Buddhism, "Fhe subject- 
matter of these articles has not been given an English garb, 
though Sastriji has done so in regard to some of his w^ritings. 
If he had done so in regard to this group of papers, its useful- 
ness would have reached a much wider circle of readers. 
However, in taking a note of the information or opinion given 
by him on important topics or aspects of Buddhism, his articles 
both English and Bengali will be taken into account. 

Any one who turns his thought to the history of Buddhism 
emergence of Hinayana and Mahayana will naturally 
atmosphere be inclined to ask the question — ^Whence arose originally the 

congenial 

to the rise atmosphere congenial to the growth of thoughts, beliefs and 
tn Eastern^'^ practices which constituted Buddhism. The answer given by 
India. Sastriji is that it resulted from the impact of the culture of 
the three civilized tribes Vangas, Vagadhas, and Geras, 
mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyako as inhabiting Eastern 
India upon that of the Aryans (145, p. 398). The place 
• where it developed was between the eastern limit of the region 
occupied by the Aryans and the western limit of the tract of 
land peopled by the three tribes. The Thadus living near 
‘ 'Kapilavastu may be a branch of the Geras while the Vagadhas 
I may be Magadhas. Be that as it may, the reference to these 
.--people by the term V^amsf in the Aitareya Arai^y aka (11, 
5)' poiuts 'to tibe-fafel^hat they were -looked down upon 
by the Aryans, as betokened by the similar epithets — ^monkeys, 
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bears, raksasas etc. applied by them to people not held in 
favoiir or esteem by them (<45,^. pp. .459461) The* existence 
of, the :Vratya.s im Eastern India -was another., .factor that made 
the. region favourable, for ■ the - origin' and^ ' development of 
thoughts and beliefs independent .of -or.., opposed to those of 
the': Aryans towards the west. 

The Vratyas were of the Aryan stock but were considered 
clegraded for their linapproved deeds. They could however 
be taken again into the Aryan fold on equal terms by some 
purificatory ceremony. The question of the identity of the 
Vratyas has been discussed in detail by Sastriji in several 
places in his writings (16, pp. 1-21; 18; 201 ; 145 , pp. 459 ff.). 
The Vratyas who were taken back into the Aryan society as 
well as those of them not so treated constituted a source for 
the emanation of ideas not fitting the traditional Aryan groove. 
It was for these reasons that Magadha was specially suitable 
for the development of thoughts and religious doctrines of a 
heterogenous nature, and, in fact, Buddhism had been preceded 
here by the philosophico-religious speculations of the. Jainas, 
Ajivikas etc. 

Sastriji refers to some cujrrent opinions about Buddha and 
his doctrines e.g. (1) Buddhism stood for a movement, the 
sole object of which was to prevent the slaughter of animals 
in the Vedic sacrifices, (2) it was the monistic doctrine of the 
Upanisads in a different garb, (3) it was based on the original 
Sarnkhya philosophy, (4) Buddha belonged to the ^aka tribe 
and therefore it is likely that the religion preached by him 
came from the Scythians. Regarding the first view cited 
above, he states that it cannot be shown from the biographies 
of Buddha such as the LalitavistaTCt^ MahuvcstiJ!^ BuddhcLCUtiio. 
or any other dependable passage that the prevention ^of the 
slaughter of animals was the sole object of Buddhism. The 
second view is opposed by him on the ground that the doctrine 
of Sunyata, which resembles, to ...a great-, extent,. Advayavada 
'.of the Upanisads,'tfouncJ'a' 
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original Saipkhya philosophy be taken as the basis of 
Buddhism, then his position that Buddhism came from sources 
unorthodox from the Aryan viewpoint, or was influenced by 
people non-Aryan in their stock or outlook finds support. As 
regards the fourth view cited above, he points out that the 
derivation of the word ^akya from Saka a kind of 3gla tree 
as indicated by Asvaghosa is quite acceptable. Trees called 
Sakiya 3al are found in the Nepal Terai even now. As the 
ancestors of Buddha lived in places, surrounded by these trees, 
they were called ^akya. Hence, the conjecture regarding the 
Scythian ancestry of Buddha is altogether baseless (see 145 for 
the treatment of all the points). 

Sastriji has given a detailed account of the way in which 
Mahayana came into existence (147) and has pointed out the 
grounds on which it claims a higher position than Hinayana 
(146). In the former article, he states inter alia that though 
Mahayana is considered to have been full-fledged with the 
composition of the MadhyamikavrW by Nagarjuna. the ‘rescue 
of the Prajndparamitasutra from the nether world’ by him 
and the propagation of its doctrines by his disciple Aryadeva. 
rt had an earlier beginning. This is evidenced by the previous 
-existence of the MahaySna-sraddhotpadasutra, and also the 

,„d which „a intocpc.d with 

• ayana . eas. These had been preceded hy some 
aWana SuPas. e.g. the LaAkaMS„. Hence the origin of 
Mahayana .s earlier than U usually supposed. 

ahayana is the outcome of the dissatisfaction of the 
younger Buddhist monk, at die strict application of the 
a rmgent ruW of discipline initiated hy Buddha. These monks 
«d„eUnado„of the discipline on ten points. These 
W been explained hy Sa^riji i„ ,5,. Two of them may he 
nhoned. su^ .. ,he storing „f .pms 

te^i * h conUic. 

who cmTe rT°” >>“»■“ 

who came t, he kwwna, die Mdiasaighika,. Heybegm, 
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to preach their views with a great zeal and turned lo^otfara- 
vadins from the very outset. In other words, they preached orthe 
the doctrine that Buddha was not an ordinary mortal but a 
being with uncommon powers. Though he has attained 
Nirvana, he was immanent in the universe in the form of a 
subtle influence that is inspiring millions of people to regulate 
their activities in the light of his teachings p. 946). It 

was they who commenced setting up images of Buddha 
for worship (155, p. 206). The Mahdvastu Avaddna of the 
Mahasanghikas refers to the Dasabhumis and the pos- 
sibility of the attainment of Buddhahood by the 

Buddhist sadhakas, but not to Bodhisattvavada i.e. not 
resting contented with one’s own salvation but working 
for the salvation of others postponing his own. 

The Lank^vatara contains this teaching in a less 
developed form but the Saundorananda has it full-fledged. The 
basic doctrines of Mahayana are thus found to be gradually 
growing into their full stature through their early form in the 
doctrines of the Mahasangh’kas (147, pp. 950, 951). 

The doctrines of the full-fledged Mahayana present 
in some respects a striking contrast to those of Hinayana. 

doctrines of 

The Mahayanists attached no importance to the silas as a Hinayana 
means of salvation, but they were looked upon by the 

Mahayana 

Hinayanists as important steps to the gradual spiritual uplift contrasted, 
of a monk to Arhathood. They strove for bodhicittotpdda (the 
formation of the resolution to attain Bodhi) after taking refuge 
in the Triratna by uttering the set formula, making a confession 
of his sins (papadesand), and developing the mental attitude 
to approve others’ meritorious deeds (punydnumodand). Then 
comes the fulfilment of the six pdramitds. Incidentally, it is 
mentioned that the derivation of paramita is to be sought not 
in pdramitd (i.e. one who has gone over to the other shore, 
i.e. has attained perfection), but in paramasya bhdvah^ 
paramyam=^pdrami (in Buddhist Sanskrit) + fa = paramita i.e. 
the state of perfection (146, p. 792). The Mahayanists turned 
out to be energetic, aggressive, and full of exuberance as 
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evidenced by the ideals placed, before them for realization. 
One of the paramitas is virya-paramM^Le, manifesting energy 
in the highest degree through some act; . Their resolutions were 
not for performing negative virtues such as refraining from some 
sinful acts but for doing positively and aggressively merilorious 
deeds, leaving the negative virtues to follow in the train of such 
deeds. The postponement of one’s own salvation to that of 
others is of a piece with , these bold flights of thought for the 
realization of ideals that relegated the self to the dim back- 
ground. The doctrine of .karuria .finds in Mahayana a scope 
for exercise unknown in Hmayana. But of all the means of 
spiritual uplift, the highest place is given to jnana, which in 
its supreme stage in prajfidpdramitd raises a man to the top- 
most reaches of spiritual elevation. The principal aim of this 
paramita is to enable one to comprehend the sdmDfta and 
paramdrtha truth. The changing worldly phenomena may be 
taken as (conventional) truths of the former kind, but from the 
standpoint of the highest truth, they are mere passing existences 
as opposed to paramdrtha sc.tya or sunyato. The Dhyanas are 
a means to the attainment of the highest knowledge. They 
are four in Hmayana, but are numberless in Mahayana, indicat- 
ing a tendency to multiply the number, even beyond the possibi- 
lity of enumeration, discernible also in other spheres of their 
thoughts and actions. 1 he stages of spiritual progress are four 
in Hmayana but are ten (dasabodhisattvabhumi) in Mahayana; 
the Buddhas in the former are twenty-four excluding Sakyasirpha 
and Maitreya the future Buddha, while in the latter they are 
countless. In their references to the numerical figures and 
periods of time, the Mahay anists unlike the Hinayanists evince 
a tendency to exaggerations staggering the imagination (146). 
In regard to the Buddha Nidana i.e. the rebirths with their 
various actions leading a Bodhisattva towards Buddhahood, 
the Mahayanists in their characteristic way put hundreds of 
births under one caryd, four of which make the whole span 
viz. pral^^riicaryd, praijidhdnacaryd (comprising five divisions 
called praxiidht), anulomacuryd and anivarttanacaryd [in which 
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tke vyakarana (prophecy re. Buddhahood) and anuvyakararja 
(prophecy repeating the previous one) are made]. The 
Hinayanists, with their own line of thinking, trace these births 
of the Bodhisattvas previous to the attainment of Buddhahood 
only from the latter part of the last carya (156). Another dijEf- 
erence between the . Hinayanists ■ and ■ Mahayansts ■ is 
found in the fact that Dharma is regarded by the 
latter as superior to Buddha, and the Triratna is 

mentioned as Dharma, Buddha and Safigha, and not 
as Buddha, Dharma and- Sahgha as done by the 
former. The five Dhyam Buddhas are considered in Mahayana 
the custodians of Buddhism from times immemorial while 
Buddha Sakyamuni is nothing but a recorder of its doctrines 
like Vyasa. This is clearly corroborated by the fact that at 
Svayambhiiksetra in Nepal, there are five temples of the five 
Dhyan! Buddhas around the Svayambhii Caitya and 
none for Buddha ^akyamuni, whose image stands at 

some distance on the way leading to the Caitya as a kind 
of dvdrapdla. The vajrdcdrya who accompanied Sastriji 
pointed out to him the image with the explanation 
as to the value of his services just mentioned (146, p. 795). 
Another difference between Hinayana and Mahayana lies in 


the worship of images of deities in the Mahayana, a begin- 
ning of which, as already stated, had been made by the 
Mahasanghikas in the worship of Buddha represented by an 
image. The last difference between the two yanas is in 
regard to a philosophical inquiry into the ultimate problems 
of the universe. The Pali literature is usually taken to re- 
present Buddha as unwilling to encourage speculations as to 
these ultimate problems on the ground that they are fruitless 
so far as the attainment of Nirvana is concerned. In the 
Mahayana works, however, such speculations are found in 
abundance. 

The highest objective of the Buddhists is Nnvana. In 
Hinayana, the aspiration of the Sadhaka is to reach it after 
effecting his spiritual elevation throii^ self-purification, htit i 
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Mahayana, the fulfilment of this aspimtion is not wanted un- 
til he brings about the salvation of the other beings of this 
world. The conception of Nirvana and the process by which 
the different conceptions have been formed at different times 
is an interesting study. Sastriji has devoted two or three articles 
or portions ^ of ■ articles - to this subject (see 1^3, ^44, 148|. 
In Hinayana, the conception of Nirvana, so far as it can be 
gathered frcm several passages, is caiu/fiofivmirmukfa like 
that of the Madhyamikas, though a superficial glance at a 
passage in the Mahdparinibbdna Suita lends colour to the 
idea that it is simple ‘extinctionh Buddha, when questioned 
as to the state of a Buddha after parinibbdna, replies nesra- 
tively to all the four queries, which can be put in the language 
of a Madhyamika as bhdva, abhdva^ bhdvdbhdca and na bhdva 
ndbhdva. In plain words, nirvana cannot be called either 
‘existence/ or ‘non-existence/ ‘a combination of the two/ or 
‘a negation of such combination* (see e.g. Potthapada Suita), 
Asvaghosa uses the simile of the extinguishment of a 
lamp in his Saundarananda (xvi, 28, 29),^ to explain the condi- 
tion after the attainment of nirvana but he does not appear to 
support the negation of existence in the three" slokas prece- 
ding those just mentioned. He explains desire itrs^a) etc. as 
the cause of rebirths; hence the annihilation of desire 
etc. is the way to salvation, in which the dharma 
will be realized. This dharma is sdnia (tranquil) and 
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siva (blissful). It is a condition free from birth and 
death, old age and disease, enmity, disappointment, 
and the pangs of separation. It is a state well 
worth one’s labours for achievement. Thus it is patent 
that Asvaghosa does not look upon it as the annihilation of 
existence. On the other hand, it is a state of existence which 

is beyond all changes discernible in the world of phenomena. 

■ .. ' ■' -Sunyata/' 

This is siinyata (literally voidness) meaning that it is indes- explained, 
clibable by tbe power of human speech with its many limita- 
tions, (143, 302, pp. 212, 213). 

fhe bare sunyata of Nagarjuna was too dry and tough to 
appeal to the people, to satisfy the needs of the human mind, 
Maitreyanatha therefore started V ijndnavdda or Yogdcdra 
and wrote kdrikds or verses in eight chapters in support of his 
views. The bare sunyata of the Madhyamikas was replaced 
by the transcendental stream of consciousness. “ All 
Buddhists believe in the momentary character of all pheno- 
mena. There is nothing permanent except 3unya the 
Paramartha. Now, Maitreya said, ‘No. There should be 
consciousness of sunya. But this is impossible in those who 
believe all things to be momentary, even ideas. But the 
stream of ideas may be permanent though not the ideas, the 

acts of consciousness ’ The great exponent of this theory 

was Asanga in the 4th or 5th century A.D.*' (302, pp. 465, 

466; 88, p. 84). With the c!ose of the 5th century came to 
an end the period of original thinking among the Buddhists in 
India. ‘After them for three or four centuries more, we hear 
of many eminent scholars and commentators among them. 

But these were commentators, digest-makers, exegetists, writers 


of abridgments and polemical works’ (302, pp. 467, 468), 



From after the time of Asanga, a gulf of difference separated 
the Madhyamikas and the Vijffanavadins. Dharmapala 
marked it and requested Haribhadra to write a commentary 
(called Abkisamayalamkdrdlokd) on Maitreya’s treatise with the 
object of reconciling the two schools of opinion. The 
A^fmdhaBrik<d is recognised af an authority fcy the Madhyamikas., 
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The Ahhisamayalamkdrakarika is a synopsis of the Prajimpara^ 
Tsiiia made by the Vijnanavadiris. The AlokA was written 
to explain the former in the light of the latter with a view to 
their reconciliation. Thus an effort was made, to, unite the 
two wings of' Buddhism,’ but about this time, .another, school o.f 
opinion came into being ^ with its far-reaching consec|iie.nces.. 
It was the Mahasukhavada. According to the followers of 
this line of thought, sunyata was not only inexpressible sai 
(existence) and cit (consciousness) but also inexpressible sukha^ 
This was the opinion of the Vajrayaiiisls and the Sahajayanists 
(BB, pp, 84, 85). The emergence of this school of opinion 
was, according to Sastriji, influenced by the Magi priests of 
the people who inhabited the places around the Caspian Sea, 
and the lakes Van and Aral. In the 7th century, after the 
devastation of their hearths and homes by the Musalmans, 
the priests came into India teaching the worship of deities and 
their consorts in embrace as a symbol of the Mahasukha in 
Sunyata, and the deification of the letters of the alphabet {302| 

p. 468; 101, p. 15). 

The conception of the element of mahasukha in Nirvana 
has also been shown to be reflected in the structure of the 
stupas. The progress of the Bodhicitta from its lowest stage 
to the highest is symbolized in the structure of the Buddhist 
stupas. A stupa has a short circular pole at its base represent- 
ing the hell and the world of evil spirits. Then comes a 
half spherical body symbolizing the world of human beings, 
whence starts the upward course of the bodhicitta. Next 
follows a square block representing the dominion of the four 
Maharajas, over which stands a pole, on which rest five discs 
followed again by a pole and another set of discs numbering 
13, 16, 21 or 23. Over this there is another pole and a cone 
surrounded also by discs. The portion from the square block 
mentioned above to the tip of the cone represents in 
succession the thirty-three heavens, Yamaloka, Nirmamraii^ 

^ is the last lofea in 

the Kamadhatu, ■ Then ; come Rupadhatu and Arupadhitu,- 
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When the Bodhicitta reaches the Arupadhatu, it is denuded 
of k^ma (desires) but retains body and energy. By the appli- 
cation of this energy, further progress is made through dhydna, 
pranidhi, and samddhi. This dhatu contains four principal 
lokas which are attained by a mastery over four dhydnas. In 
the first of these ahydnas, the citta retains vitarka and vicdra; 
in the second, vitarka disappears and priti and sukha fill up 
the mind; in he third, priH disappears and leaves sukha 
alone, while in the fourth, sukha also disappears. Then the 
ciita wants to cut off its connection with the body. After the 
severence of this connection, the citta sees everything includ- 
ing the solid as infinite space. Then it enquires whether what 
is felt as sunya has any consciousness. The result of the 
enquiry is negative and the citta now at the apex of the stupa 
plunges into the infinite sunya surrounding it on all sides. 

When the Buddhists could not remain satisfied with the dry 
and highly metaphysical conception of sunyatdi they added 
to it infinite koruna (mercy) for all the sentient beings of the 

The 

universe. Hence in the Arupadhatu, the citta was face to infinity of 
face not only with the infinite sunya but also with the limitless 
karund. The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara was about to merge 
himself in sunya, but k<^rund, roused by' the lamentations of 
the suffering millions all round, prevented him from the merger 
of his self in sunya. He formed the resoltuion not to attain. 
nirvana until a single creature remains to be freed from th> 


worldly miseries. This conception of kctTund mixed .with 
sunyatd proved very heartening to the people at large, though 
of course, it was difficult for them to realize sunyatd > Hence 
this term was replaced by nirdtmd. When the Bodhicitta or 
the Bodhisattva was at the apex of the stupa, he was surround- 





ed by nitdtmd or, by the later transformation of nirdtmd viz. 
Niratma-Devi. The meariing of the Bodhisattva falling into 
the embrace of the Devi became thus patent to them, demons- 
trating that nirvana was a mixture pi sunyatd (or nairdimytij^ 
knrut^d and mahdsukha, Intro- 
duction to N, ^ 
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Intro.), pp. 6, 7]. Thus the .ideas associated with the 

structure of the stupas indicate also the' way in which the con-* 
ception of nirvana gradually ^mderwent changes of a radical 
type. 

The introduction of the elements of k^rui^a and mah& 
sukha into nirvana or sunyata ■ took place gradually to satisfy 
the needs of the mind and, the heart of the generality of the 
people of the Buddhist- faith unable to undenstand and relish 
the conception of sunyata. It was , also to meet their needs 
that big treatises like the Prajfiaparamiid were rendered into 
short Dhdranis to facilitiite memorizing with the same religious 
merit derived from their recitations as the study of the whole 
treatises. The Dhdranis were further shoitened into mantrm 
of one or two letters for repetition. This short cut to the 
acquisition of what was believed to be the highest spiritual 
merit was called Mantraydna { 1 49, pp . 1 200, 1 20 1 ) , 1 he 
Mahdydna, and even the Manlrayana following this tendency, 
were converted into mere sacraments (siksapadas) (see Intro, 
p. 7,, Tatakara Gupta’s Adikjarmaracand), thus doing away 
with the necessity of the many spiritual exertions that had been 
regarded previously as essential to a man’s spiritual progress. 
The same fate overcame the Vajrayana in Nepal in later 
times. All these indicated that the people were eager to follow 
some easy methods to reach the goal which had been looked 
upon as the reward of arduous efforts (Intro, p. 7). 

The Tantras, which, as already stated, came from outside 
Indiad have as their essence “the worship of 3akti or the 
Female Energy. The female energy is worshipped in con- 
junction with the male energy. The union of male and 
female energy is the essence of Tantra” (Intro, p. 10). Accord- 
ing to Sastriji, ‘neither did the Buddhists derive their form of 
Tantra from the Brahmins, nor the Brahmins from the Buddhists. 

r ^ m mm i (from KnlaUkflmnaya or 

m». in later Gupta character)— [lOi. p. 14 ], 
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Both received their Tantras from the same source’ (Intro., 
p. I!). These Tantras are subsumed under the three prin- 
cipal Yanas viz. Vajrayana. Sahajayana, and Kalacakrayana. 

The first Yana was chiefly the religion of the middle class 
people and the married Buddhist clergy, while the second 
had numerous followers among people below the middle class 
Buddhists and some among the lower class Brahminists. The 
third Yana was followed by the Buddhists of the lowest social 
stratum and was more a religion of fear than of love (Intro. 

p. 13}. 

The word Kala means time, death, and destruction. 

. Kalacakra- 

Kakcakra is the wheel of destruction, and Kalacakra- yana. 

yana means the vehicle for protection against the wheel 
of destruction. Waddell describes this as demonology 
or devil-worship and so it is. Even Buddha is a demon and in 
the Asiatic Society’s Library there is a book entitled Buddha^ 
carita (by Nathurama, see 10, p. 7; ISO, p. 169) which des- 
cribes Buddha as demon. ... Unless Buddha was mentioned in 
Kalacakrayana, one would be inclined not to call it Buddhism 
at ail’ (Intro., p. 8). 

The Vajrayana was evolved from Mantrayana by a king 
of Orissa named Indrabhuti in the eight century. ‘It was half 
mystic, half philosophical and more sensual than the previous 
forms of Buddhism (302, p, 469; Intro., p. 6). 

The Sahajeyana came into being in the ninth century (?) 
with the object of making salvation easy (Intro., p. 9). One of SaKajayana. 
the most prominent exponents of the doctrine of this sect was 
Luipa, a Slddhacarya. The songs composed by some of the 
traditional 84 Siddhacaryas have already been mentioned in 
connection with the early Bengali literature. The origin of 
this sect is lost in obscurity but it has many features similar 
to those of the Vajrayana. The belief in the efficacy of the 
mantras is found in both, though in the Vajrayana the field 
for their use is much greater than in the Sahajayana. The posi- 
tion of the Guru (spiritual 'prete^tor)- Is -very high in both; in 
the Sahajaylna, however, the' | ^ i; f 5 ; .i t _ , 


mucK greater because of the fact that the disciple is absolutely 
helpless without the preceptor’s guidance through the secret 
and mysterious rites able to lead him to the goal through 
enjoyments (142, p. 69 ). The followers of both the Yanas be* 
lieve in 3unyata and Mahasukha. Ihe prefix Vajm in 
‘Vajrayana’ and Vajraguru’ means Sunyaio, and the deities 
of this yana are manifestations of Siinyaia, TTieir number 
is also very large. In course of time, the worship of 
Pakinis, Yoginis, Pisacis, BLairavas etc. took the place of 
those ranking higher in the pantheon. The Sahajiyas however 
attached much sanctity to the human body which was looked 
upon by them as the epitome of the universe, containing the 
Kamadhatu, Rupadhatu. Arupadhatu etc. {149, p. 1199). It 
was to the human body that they turned more for effecting 
their salvation than to the deities. In V^ajrayana, the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, representing the five Skandhas, had their 
consorts, while many other deities had also their 5aktis (149, 
p. 1202). The element of Mahasukha in Sunyata was symbo- 
lized in the gods and goddesses in embrace. The 
Sahajayanists debased it by its symbolization in their own 
carnal pleasure during worship, because it was their usual 
mode of worship to identify themselves with the deities 
immersed in Mahasukha (101, p. 19 ; 148, pp. 1058, !06lj, 
1067 ). The woman taken as the companion in the Sadhana 
was regarded as the means of attaining the fourth Sunya 
(Viramananda) called Prabhasvara. Details about the condi- 
tion of the Sadhakas reaching Mahasukha are found in the 
verses quoted by Sastriji in 148 , pp. 1062 . 1063 . They looked 
upon the world as sunya, birth and death as empty dreams, 
and mprality and its opposite as mere names. This belief 
leading to ethical anarchy produced the evil consequences 
which proved a very powerful cause for the disappearance 
of Buddhism in the land of its birth. 

It is an enigma that a religion that was remark- 
able m so many ,ways.-in mental and ethical disci- 
Plme, in philosophy. 1 m Ae. advocacy of the prindple of self 
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abinegatioii; in a fofm , iinsiirpassed in any other religion in the 
world,: in the missionary efforts made by its followers, in the 
preaching of Io¥e and brotherhood, and in the inspiration 
imparted to the development of the fine arts and architecture, 
should be well-nigh extinct in the very region where it saw the 
light. The causes that led to this result are an interest- 
ing study, Sastriji has summed up the causes and also given 
details of the process of absorption of Buddhism by Hinduism, 
He has also shown how it now subsists in a deceptive form in 
some places in India retaining its humble existence after its 
glorious career for centuries,' 

The causes of the disappearance of Buddhism (see 43 , 44 ) 
■'are : — : 

On the side of the Hindus— 

(1) Their self-confidence, mutual co-operation, and strong 
faith in their own religion. 

(2) The replacement of the sacrifices in a large measure 
by intellectualism as manifested in Sankara’s philosophy and 
its triumphs, the development of the Nyaya ^astra and the 

propagation of its knowledge. Those who were attracted by 

% 

an appeal to the intellect found much food for thought in the 
literature written by their co-religionists instead of leaving their 
faith to resort to the Buddhist literature and religion for their 

intellectual appeal. 

(3) The Puranas were recast and new puraiias came into 
being to provide sufficient materials to keep chained to 
Hinduism the faith, heart, and intellect of the masses. These 
were a counterpoise to the attractive jdiak^s and avaddnas of 

the Buddhists. 

(4) The emergence of the Bhakti cults. 

(5) The alertness of the Brahman^as in the pursuit of their 
avocation with unabated zeal as opposed to the waning 
enthusiasm of the Buddhist priests in this direction due to the 
accumulated wealth of the monasteries to which they belonged* 
Their wealth increased through the patronage extended to theiti'; 
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by the kings and rich people as also by reason of the fact that 
unlike the practice among the Hindus, the monasteries became 
the owners of the properties of those who renounced the w^orld 
and joined them (9^, p. 4S). 

(6) Diminution of. patronage from the. kings and house- 
holders. As Buddhism began to decline, and Hinduism became 
its aggressive competitor, the 'kings turned more towards the 
latter in the distribution of their'; patronage p. 1208 ). The 

decrease in, the number' of- Buddhist laity also^ resulted in the 
difficulty of the Buddhist; monks to receive alms. As a monk 
could not take alms from more than three householders and 
could not visit the same household withi:n„ a month for the 
same purpose, ninety households are necessary to maintain 
a monk. In former days, the FHndu householders used to give 
alms to the Buddhist monks freely but in course of lime, their 
attitude is likely to have stiffened against them under the in- 
fluence of the Brahmanas. A provision in f>ulapani*s 
Prayascitiavioelia prescribing an expiatory rile for the mere 
sight of’ a Buddhist monk indicates the Influence that was 
exercised against the monks generally (101, p. 20). 

On the side of the Buddhists — 

(a) Too much of inattention to worldly affairs bi ought in 
its penalty. The maintenance of the progress of a community 
or its preservation in a healthy condition depends upon many 
factors, any one of which cannot be neglected long with 
impunity. 

(b) The monasteiies became centres of evil influence. 

(c) Many of the best people of the Buddhist society v/ent 
out of the country for the propagation of the religion in other 
lands, leaving the society, at home poor on account of the loss 
of their services within the country, 

(d) The debasement of the religion in some instances to 
cults that encouraged the worship of Dakims, Yoginis etc. 

^ and counted among their ' votaries a large section of the 



lieaitti or tne society under me sanction ot an interpretation 
of Mahasukliavada that could not but produce a baneful effect 
on human life. Hundreds of books of the type of Tathdgaia- 
guhyaka were composed in support of these religious prac-^’ 
tices, and they with their commentaries and sub-eommen- 
taries gave rise to a large literature. ' The names of. some of. 
these books have been given, by: Sastriji- ; (149, p. 1205). 

Miisalman mvasion brought about the ruin of the 
monasteries Including the' universities, of Nalanda,. Vikramasila, 
Jagaddala, Odantapurl etc. The monks fled away in 
thousands to Nepal, Tibet and other places and were also 
killed in' large' numbers (149, pp.; 1208,-. 1209). 

(g) The decrease in the number of Buddhist Bhiksus gave 
the Brahmanas a greater opportunity to work upon the minds 
of the Buddhists generally in order that they might come into 
the Hindu fold. The paucity of Bhiksus brought about a 
great change in the composition of the Buddhist priesthood. 
It was the married clergy .with families, who were called 
Aryas, that took the place of the Bhiksus proper, and began 
to cater to the religious needs of the Buddhists generally. 
They commenced attaining the normal status of Bhiksus through 
the performance of some sacraments [Intro., pp. 19, 7 
(quoting Tatakara Gupta's A dik^rmaracand); 149, pp. 1207, 
1208)]. 1 hey officiated at the religious ceremonies but at the 

same time, in addition to their profession of priesthood, 
earned their livelihood through such avocations as those of a 
mason, painter, sculptor, goldsmith, and carpenter. These 
artisan priests who were in later times larger in number- than, 
the Bhiksus proper became the religious guides of the people. 
Their avocations left them little time and desire for the 


I Candamaharosana T antra, Cahrasamvarct. T antra, Catuspipia I antra, 
UddUa Tantra, Sekoddesa, Paramaiihiiddhoddhtta Kalacahra, Kakcakra-^ 
garhha Tantra, Sarnahuddhasamagoga J^ah,kt)ala-‘samt)ara Tantra, 
Henajrataniraraja, MahamudraUk^ja, jfnantt'gdthka, Tattvapradipa, Va)rada\a^ 
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acquisition of learning, for. deep thinking, or for devotion to 
Dhyana and other ' spiritual exercises. They could not be 
expected to .raise the declining Buddhis'in to , a higher position 
through their endeavours nor could they check its course 
iowards its, ruin through the introduction .of salutary reforms. 

(h) The gradual absorption of Buddhism by Hindiiisni was 
facilitated by the state of affairs pointed out above. This 
process of absorption, and the fact of the existence of 
Buddhism under the transparent veil of Hinduism form the 
subject-matter of the following paragraph after next. In some 
cases, however, ousting has taken place and not absorption. 
This will also be pointed out en passant. 

!n this conflict between Buddhism and Hinduism for 
a long period, it was natural that a spirit of rivalry to hold the 
ground and latterly a spirit of enmity should be generated. 
That this was a fact can be inferred from many evidences. 
The expiatory provision found in ^ulapani’s Prdyascittavivekj^ 
(15th century) against the Buddhists has already been cited 
(see 150, p, 166 . The third Act of the Prabodhacandrodaya 
contains a bitter attack upon the Buddhists while the last 
portion of the Svayambhupurdna (Mth century) pours abuses 
on the Saiva Yogins who were the worst enemies of Buddhism 
(150, p. 171). The hostility can be traced back to a much 
earlier period but it was when the struggle for the very 
existence of the religion was going on that the bitterness was 
at its highest. The treatment meted out to the castes, that 
according to Sastriji, were formed out of the disintegrated 
Buddhist community is also an index to this hostility, because 
it has been stated that those that were late in joining the 
Hindu community were given a low position in the castal 
hierarchy even to the extent of being untouchable (Intro., 
pp. 15, 1922). The Scdkii’-Sangama T antra a later work 
declares that the object of that Tantra is to root out Buddhism 
and establish Brahminism, while the Buddhist Tantras equally 
denonuce Brahminism, The theory was current twenty years 
ago that the Brahmins derived their Tantras from the Buddhists, 
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but of late it has been ascertained that neither did the 
Buddhists derive their form of Tantra from the Brahmins nor 
the Brahmins from the Buddhists. Both derived these Tantras 
from the same sourceVI Intro.' {19! 1), p. 11]. 

, The, story of the supersession of .works composed by the 

Buddhists in the several fields of , literature viz. grammar, lexi- Tuperslssion 

con, prosody, alantk^^a^ smrti, and tanira by rival 

, , Budldihism 

works written by the Hindus has,: been told by Sastriji (101). 

One or two examples may be given to illustrate the point. In 

in the 

the field of grammar, the widely prevalent school of Sanskrit fields of 
grammar called Candravydk<i^rana founded by Candragomin of 
Varendra in Bengal became extinct owing to its competition religion. 
With the .SomlcSiT' tcsdrci. The,-, gramrnatical works of Cangu* 
dasa and Rabhasa Nandin also met. with the same fate. Some 
of the excellent: com,mentaries on' Papini by Buddhist grammar- 
ians fell into , disfavo.ur, ' the Siddhdnta\aumudi of Bhattoji 
attaining the dominant position. In the domain of logic, the 
achievements of the Buddhist scholars like Nagarjuna, 

Dinnaga, Dharmakirtti were remarkable; but the competition 
of their works with those of the Hindu dialecticians ousted 
them from India. In the field of philosophy, the Hindus 
tackled it in a different way. The substance of the doctrines 
argued out in the treatises of the Buddhists was appropriated 
by the Hindus in such a way as to deprive the former of their 
speciality, Gaii^apada and Sankara, for instance, utilized the 
essence of the Madhyamika* philosophy, which thus lost its , , 
excellence. 


When the Tantras were introduced into India from outside 
in the 7th or the 8th century, the Buddhists adopted them as 
also the Saivas and the Vai§i?avas. The Vai§navas adapted 
them into the Pancarditas of which, more than 200 are avail- 
able. The Saiva Tantras were prevalent in Kashmir and Central 
India. It was the Buddhist Tantras that yere prevalent 
in Bengal After the M.usalrnan inv^ion'of BengalTl^_ j 
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position of Tantras by the Buddhists came to a stop. It was 
the Gaudiya Sankaracarya .'who' in the fifteenth century wrote 
many works. He tried to adapt the Buddhist Tantras to their 
use by the Hindus. It was,, Trigunananda/ his disciple 
Brahmananda and the latter’s disciple Purnananda who helped 
in a prominent way the absorption of the Buddhist Tantras by 
works Written by them for use ..by the Hindus. ITieir sphere 
of work was in Bust Bengal, and 'they composed a large number 
of treatises. The period for; ■.their activities may be located 
between 1500 and ! 600 ;, A.cr '■ Brahmananda *s T dmrahasya 
and PuTnananddi'* s ' Tativacihidmatii are w’eli^kno’wn treatises. 
It was the movement set afoot by these three -that Hinduised 
the Buddhist Tantras. Krsnananda Agamavagisa following 
their example gave many- Buddhist deities., a location in the 
Hindu pantheon through his Tantrasam.', . Two . such deities 
may be mentioned viz.,: Kfetrapala: ■ .end .. , Manjughosa 
,{a. changed.' fo,rm ■■ of ■ Manjusri). The AgamakGlpahtikQ 
by a: . grandson of Krsnananda effected the entry of 
a larger number of Buddhist deities into the Hindu 
pantheon. Thus the contents , of the Buddhist . Tantras were 
utilized by the Hindus^ in three Tantras, which thus threw out 
of , use their Buddhist rivals., The smrti works of the Hindus 
utilized also the materials of the Buddhist Tantras and helped, 
like the Tantras, the absorption of the section of the popu- 
lation, that , could not altogether shake off their Buddhist 
leanings, into the Hindu society. The five Dhyani Buddhas 
had five Saktis. Of the latter, two viz. MdmaJii and 
Pai^dard together with the Pancarak^d constituted by Mahd- 
praitmrd, Mahdmdyurt, Mahdsiiavait, Mahdsdhmrapramardim 
and Mahdmantrdnmdrini are worshipped along with Durga in 
the great Hindu ceremonial called Durgapuja. The dhyanas 
for some of the .deitieS' are identical in Buddhism and Hinduism 
e.g. those for K§etrapak and Kail. Many of the Buddhist 
deities whose names commence with the prefix Fajra such as 
Vujravdrdhi, Vajraydgin% VujmdhatvUvan have been adopted 
bf the ."’Hindu's as' of the Buddhists has 
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undergone the same process. Buddha has become the 
laganndlhc of the Hindus— an incarnation of Ftsi?u. 
Dharma has become their Dharmci - Thakpra, At times, 
Dharma was worshipped by the Buddhists in the form 
of sfupa. In course of time, the five niches in the stupa for 
holding the five Dhyani Buddhas gave it the appearance of a 
tortoise. Hence, Dharma Thdkttra is sometimes found in the 
shape of this animal. When priests of the Yogi caste 
to the exclusion of the Brahmanas are found to offi- 
ciate at the ceremonies of the deity, it should be in- 
ferred that the Buddhist character of the deity has been 
retained, but when it is found that the priests belong to the 
Brahniana caste, the character of the worship has been 
Hincluised. Sangha has been transformed into Safikha, a 
conchshell i.e. no longer a deity. In a pond at Mayana, an 
image of Dharma Thdkura and a conchshell have been dis- 
covered. Though Hinduism has assimilated, into itself the 
Buddhist deities, the hija mantras are still intact. These bijas 
indicate the borrowings. When the Hindus worship Siva or 
Visnu by uttering the dhydna Mantras commencing with 
Dhydyen niiyam, Dhyeyah sadd, etc., they, are followmg the 
traditional Hindu mode, but when they worship by identi- 
fying .themselves with the deities {dtmdnarn visnusvardpatn 
vibhdvya), they are really proceeding on the line laid down by 
the Buddhists. When by the repetition of the btja mantra in 
dhydna, the dormant power is roused and lifted through the 
six mystical centres in the body viz, lihgamulaf andhatCt 
ndbhimula, hrdaya, kantha and djndcakra to the ‘thousand- 
petalled lotus* in the brain, the process is tinged with, 
Buddhistic colour. And lastly, the implicit reverence shown 
to the guru {spiritual preceptor) is a loan made by .Hinduism 
from Buddhism, because the Hindus had been . devabhajus 
and the Buddhists gubhdjm (see 101, pp. 17-19,. 254, 142). 

Though the absorption of Dharma Thakpra into Hinduism 
has been mentioned already, .some, detols'al^ut the cult of 
Dharma Thdkura should 'be ^y|ew o|^the ffG| 
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tHat 'it w iBads , by Sasltiji. , He CEine across 

many places where Dharma Th^ra ' mm being worshipped. 
Ghanarama’s Dharmamangah was published as early as 1884. 
Ghanarama, a resident of the district of Burdwan, wrote his 
work' in 1710 A.C. He was a Brahmana who used to officiate 
■at the religious ceremonies of the Cancjalas. Ghanarama states 
that the story of his Dharmamahgala was derived from the 
Hakanda Purdr^a, and that it ^ was the poet Mayurabhat|a who 
first wrote on the subject. Other authors dealing mkh the topic 
were ’■Ruparama, Manikacandra Gangidi* Ramacandra and 
and Khelarama. Ramai Pandit was the first great priest of 
the Dharma cult and the author of the Paddhati (liturgy) for 
the worship of the deity. According to Ghanaraiiria’s state* 
ment, Dharma Thdkpra manifested himself during the reign 
of the son (9th c.) of king Dharma Pala who, according to 
Sastriji, may be the second king of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal. The formula of meditation in Manika Ganguli*s work 
shows that the deity had his origin in Sunyata, indicating the 
association with Buddhism. Dharma created Parvatf, the Hindu 
goddess, representative of the primeval power (Adya 5akti) 
while he himself was without a beginning (Anadya). Parvat! 
gave birth to the gods of the Hindu Trinity through the grace 
of Dharma. He hates the V^edic sacrifices, and punished the 
sage Markandeya for protesting against this atlitude. Refer- 
ence is made in the Paddhati to the xespect paid to him in 
Ceylon. A peculiarity of the offerings made to the deity is 
that lime often constitutes one of them. They also include 
pigs and hens. When vows are made for the fulfilment of 
desires, small pieces of bricks are hung from the ceiling of the 
room containing the deity, and as soon as the desires are 
fulfilled, they are taken away. The other deities that are found 
in the company of Dharma are &tala (corresponding to Hariti) 
goddess of smalbpox, Ganesa, Pancananda a form of Maha- 
deva, Sasthi, the goddess for the welfare of children, Jvarasura, 
the demon of fever, and Mahakala. Some of them are also 
found at Svayambhufc§etra in Nepal in connection with 
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Diiarma. The 5akti of DEarma is named Kaminya. The 
unfriendly .attitude of the priests ' of the 'Dharma cult towards 
the Brahmanas is evidenced in the poem called Sri Nirahjaner 
Usma. The ■ reason for this feeling is of course obvious. It 
has gone so far as to make the followers of Dharma look upon 
the Musalman invasion of Bengal as a retribution brought about 
by Dharma Thakma against the Hindus. Dharma assumed the 
appearance of a Yavana and 'riding on a horse assumed the 
name Khodi. All the gods wore ijdra (pantaloons) with great 
delight and assuming the appearance of the Muhammadans or 
their religious guides and leaders, they destroyed the images 
and temples at Jajpur, a stronghold of Dharma worship/ The 
various names under which Dharma is worshipped in the 
different localities is very large e.g. Bakuda Raya, &tala Sirnha, 
Buda Dharma, Dalu Raya, Jagat Raya and so forth, and the 
people who worship these deities are millions. 

Some of the many places where DEarma is worshipped 
may be mentioned : the village of Suagachi near Patuli, 
Jamalpur near Muksimpada, village Badaoana on the river 
Bhalluki, Bodh Mahala in Orissa, several places in Calcutta 
e.g. 45, Jaunbazar Street and a temple on Balaram Dey Street 
(For the above information re. Dharma Thahara see 10, 151, 
152, 79). 

A remnant of Buddhism is still found in the rites and 
ceremonies of the Hinduised Saraki weavers in many places 
in the Gadhjat and Killajat mahals in Orissa, in Mogalvandi 
and in the Thanas of Puri and Cuttuck as also in Mayurbhanj 
and in the districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, and Bankura. The 
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term' So 1 * 0^2 is a' corrupted:'. form of Buddha occupies 

an Important place in their faith (158, Intro, p. 28), 

The foregoing sketch shows within a small compass 
Sastriji’s contributions ’ in , connection with the four principal 
subjects which received a large measure of his attention, and 
the various directions taken by his mental activities in a period 
covering ■ fifty-five years. There are other subjects on which 
he wrote at times. ■ e,g. inscriptions, topography, castes, 
education, Sankhya and;-Nyaya, and V^aisnavism, but his major 
contributions were on the four subjects mentioned above, as 
a glance through Appendix 1 wull show. AH this was 
accomplished simultaneously with the administrative work 
that devolved on him as a duty in the various positions occupied 
by him. Appendix II presents a list of these positions, some 
of which had onerous duties attached to them. Sastriji's life 
is a brilliant example in -which duty was always a pleasure. 
His zeal for study and. ' for the extension of the bounds of 
knowledge' in the subjects- handled by him continued unabated 
up to the last. In him; .combined many qualities of head and 
heart. His exterior may have, appeared cold to those who 
did not come Into close contact with him, but in fact, his good- 
will and friendship once'- extended continued w^arrii and steady. 
I had the opportunity of knowing him personally for several 
years and working with him on the committees of public institu- 
tions. This long acquaintance and collaboration imparted to 
our relationship a persona! touch which was productive of a 
uniform stream of sympathy and confidence. It is for this 
reason that his demise has caused in me a feeling of personal 
loss. The loss is no less to the world of scholarship. It will 
be difficult to fill up the void that has been created by the 
extinction of the sum of the rare qualities of head and heart 
that constituted his personality. It is however a partial com- 
pensation that the writings left behind by him will continue 
to inform, guide, and inspire the people of the present and 
the future generations. It is also a source of solace to his 
friends and relatives that the reverence in which his memory 
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is held by them is shared by a much .wider circle of admirers, 
The followmg few lines penned by ' Dr. Ganganatha Jha 
express the feeling entertained' towards him generally. 

‘'I have always looked upon Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastri as one of the principal 
architects’ of the reputation that has been my meed 
in this world. It was through his kindness that the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal accepted my translation 
of Kurnarila s ^lokcivartika for the Bibliotheca 
Indica which brought me to the notice of the world 
of Orientalists, 

The first time that I saw him was sometime in 
1 899'- 1900 at his residence. By that time he had 
seen some part of my work on Kumarila. 

This was the commencement of the life-long rela- 
tionship which has continued unimpaired all along; 
and the tie has been so strong that even after his 
departure, it promises to continue through his talent- 
ed son. 

As regards the Mahamahopadhyaya’s work it is 
not necessary to say much. My opinion of it is briefly 
summed up : He, of all people, has been the real 
father of Oriental Research in North India.” 


Narendra Nath Law 



APPENDIX ! 


■ LIST OF WHITINGS 

BENGALI WORKS 

1» 1287 B.S. I (I) (The Ladies of Indh 1st ed. First 

(™ 1880 A.C.) j* published in the l^'angadarsana, 1282. 

The booklet in five chapters deals with the condition and ideal of women in 
the Hindu society as can be ascertained from the ancient ^iistras and other 
Sanskrit literature. 

2 . 1283. (2) (The Superiority of Valmiki), 84 pp. A 

portion was previously published in the 1‘ angcdarsona, 1287. 

Vasistha, Visvamitra and Valmiki, the three great figures of the Puranic 
literature have been shown to represent the three forces physical, intellectual and 
moral. The three sages were striving to bring about the happiness of the %vorid 
according to their own particular lines of action. Valmiki came out triumphant 
ultimately on account of his selfless compaSvSion towards the humanity. 

3. 1309. (3) (Megbaduta), v-88 pp. Previously published 

in the Vahgadarsana, 

In this brochure Sastriji brings out in a charming way the delicate beauties 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. In the Preface to the work, he makes a grateful 
acknowledgment of the assistance received from one whose name has not been 
mentioned in compliance with his desire. As it is now a thing of the distant 
past, the curiosity of the reader may be satisfied hy this piece of information 
that he is Pandit Rajendranath Vidyabhusana. Four years later Pandit 
Vidyabhusana also acknowledged his gratitude in the Preface to his w’ork 
Kalidasa O Bhavahkaii in the following way : 

cm mim 
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1322. (4) (Kdncanamala), Previously published in 

the Kanga Jursana, 1289. 

Based on a Buddhist legend the novel depicts the single-minded devotion of 
Kancanamala to her husband Kunala, son of Asoka, specially during his helpless 
condition brought about by his step-mother, at whose instance he was deprived of 
his eye-sight. 
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5« 1326. (5) (Merchant’s Daughter). Previously published 

in the Ndrdyana, 1325 and 1326. 

The heroine of the fiction is a merchant’s daughter. After the demise 
of her husband the leaders of the Buddhist community of Saptagrama and its 
neighbouring places, where the scene of the fiction is laid, try to convert this 
widow to Buddhism and thereby appropriate her large properties. The Buddhist 
chief of Saptagrama helps this attempt with his men and money. The father of 
the girl, on the other hand, assisted by the Hindu chief Harivarmadeva and his 
minister Bhavadeva Bhatta defeat the purpose of the Buddhist leaders by clever 
actions directed against their conspiracy to bring the girl under their control. 
Ultimately, a fight takes place between the two chiefs resulting in the defeat 
of the Buddhists. Through this novel, Sastriji has painted a picture of the state 
of things in Bengal in the 1 Ith century A.C. when Buddhism was on the 
decline and was being gradually absorbed by Hinduism. The episodes found 
in conjunction v/ith the main plot, such as the sea voyage of the girl's father 
Vihari Datta to Java, and the descriptions of the Buddhist procession at Sapta- 
grama, the conference for awarding rewards to learned men and artists both 
Hindu and Buddhist invited from places far and near, the Nalanda University, 
etc. are extremely vivid and realistic with the colouring and details that bring 
up before the mind's eyes a picture of Bengal of the 11th century. 

TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 

6. (a) •« ) {Prasada-Patha). 

(b) (History of India). 

1895. (c) History of India. 

The history of ancient India did not receive the amount of attention it 
deserved at the hands of the earlier writers of Indian history like Mill, Elphinstone 
and Marshman {100, pp. I, 2). In 1895 Sastriji published his History of India 
giving a connected account up to the time of Buddha. 

BENGALI PAMPHLETS 

7. 1923. 'Sill® 

(Presidential Address delivered at the 1st 
Session of the All-India Hindu Confenrence held in Calcutta). 

It was traUsslated into English by N, Law. 

(Presidential Address delivered at the All-India Sanskrit Con- 
ference held at Mathura), . 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS IN ENGLISH 

9» 1891. (1) Vernacular Literature of Bengal before the Intro-^ 
duction of English Education, 16 pp. A lecture delivered at the 

Cumbuliatola Reading Club. 

Information Las been collected in this pamphlet about a large volume of 
literature in Bengali valuable for the history of particular iccalities as also for thi: 
philological data found in it. 

10# 1897. (2) Discovery of Living Buddhkm in Bengal, 31 pp. 

In spite of the unfavourable attitude of the Brahmanas towards the Buddhists 

and their wholesale massacre by the Musalmans, the Buddhists continued to exist 
in Bengal and Bihar long after the Muhammadan invasion of Eastern India. Th.e 
religion which counted its votaries in Bengal by millions could not disappear 

altogether without leaving its impress behind in various forms. In fact, it is still 

living among the people of the provinces. The w'idely prevalent -worship of 
Dharma Thakura in different places of Bengal has been shown to be Buddhistic in 
its origin (see 212). 

11* (3) The Study of Sanskrit, 16 pp. A paper read at a 

meeting of the Calcutta University Teachers’ Association. 

After giving a brief sketch of the development of the Sanskrit language and 
its large grammatical literature, Sastriji deals with the state of Sanskrit learning 
in Bengal at the beginning of the 1 9th century, undergoing a change in the later 
years after the establishment of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

12. 1907. (4) Mdlavikagnimitra, 17 pp. 

This is a review of the plot and characters in Kalidasa^s Mdlavikflgnimiim, 

13* 1916. (5) The Educative Influence of Sanskrit » 31 pp. A lecture 
delivered on the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone ot 
the Hindu University, Benares. 

In this Address delivered at the Benares Hindu University, Sastriji has laid 
stress on the unbroken continuity of the Sanskrit literature from the commence- 
ment of the Vedic period and also on its value as an instrument of education. He 
has described its voluminous character dealing with a large variety of subjects 
and has given an account of the literature on the different branches of study .* 
Economics, Science, Fine Arts, History and kindred subjects, Philosophy, Poetry, 
and Drama. 

14. 1917. (6) Bird's-Eye View of Sanskrit Literature, 32 pp. 

The extent of Sanskrit literature classified under various subjects has been 
dealt with in this brochure. 

15* 1922. (/) Presidential Address, Sanskrit and Prakrit Section, 
Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 14 pp. 

A brief account of the ancieilt languages of India and the grammatical specu- 
lations connected therewith has been given in the Address and the singular 
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acliievements of the Indian literature in the domains of philosophy, grammar, 

•and. poetry have' been 'poiated out. ■ 

1i« i923. (8) 'Magadhan Literature, 133 pp. 

Tliis is a collection of six Lectures connected witK Magadha delivered at the 
Patna University in 1920-21 : (1) The original inhabitants of Magadha, 

(2) Pa|aliputra--the intellectual capital of India. (3) Historical lessons from the 
Artkasastra of Kautiiya, (4) Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra, (5) Vatsydyana Bhdsya, and 
(6) Banabhatta and Aryabhata. 

17., 1925. (9) Lokuyata, 6 pp. Dacca University Bulletin No. 1. 

It is an account of the Lokayata (materialistic) system of thought as found in 
the SarvadarSanasamgraha, Saddarsanasamuccaya etc. 

18. 1926. {10} Absorption of the Vratyas, 9 pp. Dacca University 

Bulletin No. 6. 

The Vratyas were Aryans. Vrdta means a horde. The Vratyas were at first 
nomadic Aryan hordes hostile to the Vedic Aryans. The differences in manners 
and customs between the Aryans and the Vratyas were many and have been 
enumerated on the basis of the Pancavimsa Brdhmand and other Vedic texts. It 
was by the Vratyastoma that the Vratyas could be taken back into the Aryan 
fold. Those who were not so treated remained lower in status in the eye of the 
Vedic Aryans. They brought in new energy, and were mainly responsible 
for many new lines of thought and action in the later Vedic period. 

19«* 1928. (II) Sanskrit Culture in Modern India (Presidential 

Address, Fiftli Oriental Conference, Lahore), 43 pp. Published 
also in the Prabuddha Bharata, XXX (1929), pp. 66-75, 126-135. 

After the systematic commencement of the search of Sanskrit Mss. from the 
time of Lord Lawrence (1868), many new materials were brought to light. The 
preservation of Sanskrit and other Mss. helped a good deal the study of ancient 
Indian culture. It contains an account of the state of Sanskrit studies in the 1 8th 
century as also of the same after the introduction of English education among the 
Pandits. It also points out the results of researches in previous years 

and also the researches that remained to be made in the various fields of Sanskrit 
..literature.' . 


EDITIONS OF BENGALI TEXTS 

20« 1312. (1) {Srtdharmamahgala of Manik Ganguli). 

Vanglya Sahitya Parisad Series No. 8. Edited in collaboration 
with Dr. Dines Chandra Sen. 

It is a versified narrative showing the greatness of Dharma Thakura, a 
Hinduised Buddhist deity. 

21 . 1223. (2) - (Bmddha 

pp. V. S. Parifad Senes, No. 55. 
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It is a collection of songs of Siddhacaryas written in the vernaculars of 
Eastern India, mostly in old Bengali. The Sanskrit commentary explains them 
according to the doctrines of the Sahajiya sect. 

22. 1335. (3) ^^asirama, 

adiparva), xxviii 248 + xvi pp. V. S. Parisad Series, No. 75. 

The Adiparvan of Kasirama Daaa’s Bengali Mahahimrata has heen cclited 
from a unique Ms. of the 16th century. It differs considerably from the previous 
editions of the work, in the introduction, Sasiriji has shown that the Sanskrit 
Mahdhhdrata had passed througiy five redactions. He has pointed out the 
additions and alterations introduced by Kasirama in his Bengali version, and hap 
also given a list of words (used by Kasirama) which have assumed different 
forms in the current Bengali. 

EDITION OF A MAlTHILi TEXT 

23* 1331. (Kirttilaid of Vldyapati) vi - xcviii 

48 pp . -r English translation 43 pp. Hrsikesa Series Xo. 9. 

This Maithiii poem of Vidyapati in the form of a dialogue between l%vo 
birds eulogizes the heroic stand made by Kirti.sirnha, a Tirhut prince against 
Arslan, the treacherous enemy of his father. With the Kelp of the Sultan of 
Jaunpur he defeats Arslan. The descriptions of Jaunpur and its markets, the 
Sultan’s court, the march of troops and the hght are very graphic and interesting. 

EDITIONS OF SANSKRIT TEXTS 

24. 1888-1797. (1) Brhaddharmapamna (Bibliotheca Inclica, No. !20K 
589 pp. 

It is an edition of the upapurana of that name. 

25. 1894-1900. (2) Brhatsvayambhupurdna (Bibliotheca Indica, No, 
133), 502 + 38 pp. 

This is a Buddhist Purana presenting details about Svayambhuksetra, 
an important place of Buddhist pilgrimage in Nepal containing many shrines, 
stupas, etc. 

26» 1904. (3) Balldlacarita of Anandabhatta (Bibliotheca Indica, 
No. 164), 125 pp. 

This work in twenty -seven chapters gives an account of the lime of 
Ballalasena, king of Bengal. It was written in 1432 A.C. about three hundred 
years after Bailala's reign. Some items of information contained in it are cor- 
roborated by other evidences. 

27. 1910. (4) Ramacarita of Sandfeyakara Nandin. ASB. Memoir, 

Vol. Ill, No. 1, 56 pp. 
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The Ramapalacarita a poem of the 12th century refers in each stanza to the 
story of Rama as also to Ramapala, who ruled in Bengal towards the close of the 

Ilth century. ■' 

28« 1910, (5} Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts of Retnaldrti, Pandita 

Asoka, and Ratnakarasanti (Bibliotheca Indica, No. 185), viii 

-r I 14 pp. 

For details about these six tracts, see pp. 346, 347. 

1910. (6) Saundarananda (Bibliotheca Indica, No. 192}, xxiii-!- 

138 pp. ■ 

This poem of Asvaghosa in eighteen cantos was discovered by Sastriji in 
Nepal, it delineates how Nanda, a half-brother of Buddha, was persuaded by the 
latter to renounce the world and join the Buddhistic Order as a Bhiksu in spite of 
his deep attachment to his wife Sundari, 

30. 1910. (7) Syainika-sdsira (a book on hawking). Text and 

English translation (Bibliotheca Indica, No, 193), iiiT39 + 35 pp. 

This is a practical handbook for hunting and hawking in seven chapters 
written by Rudradeva, a ruler of Kurmacala or Kumaon. 

31. 1914. (8) Caiuhsatilid of Aryedeva (ASB. Memoirs, Vol. Ilk 

No. 8), 66 pp. 

The edited fragments of the work deal with such topics as the removal of 
misconceptions, non-reality of things, non-reality of Atman and so forth. 

31a. 1927. (9) Advayavajrasarngraha (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 

No. 40), V -i* xxxviii 63 pp. 

This is a collection of twenty-one short tracts dealing with the doctrines alid 
rituals of the later phases of Buddhism, particularly the Vajrayana. 


NOTICES OF SANSKRIT MSS. 

32. (a) 1890-1892. Notices of Sanskrit Mss., 1st series, Vol. X, 

8 r 32 -I" 16 i- 367 pp. (1025 Mss. described). 

(b) 1895, Notices of Sanskrit Mss., 1st series, Vol. XI (Indices), 

20-r72 + 23T 138+4 pp. 

The previous volumes are by Raja R. L. Mitra. 

33* (a) 1898-1900. Notices of Sanskrit Mss., 2nd series, Vol. I, xi4- 
432 pp. (422 Mss.). 

^ (b) 1898-1904. Notices o/ Sansfenf Mss., 2nd series. Vol. II, xxii 

+ 238 pp. (266 Mss,}* , „ ■ v .■ , , r , +'9 
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(c) 1904-1907. Notices of Sanskrit Mss., 2nd series, Vol. Ill, xxvi 
+ 18 + 253 pp. (366 Mss.). 

(d) 1911. Notices of Sanskrit Mss., 2nd series, V'ol. IV. 

xxxvi + 1 1 -r265 pp. (359 Mss.}. Total 1413 Mss. 

" DESCRiPTIVE CATALOGUES OF MSS. 

34* 1905. (1) Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Mtis, be- 

longing to the Darbar Library, Nepal, Voi. L lxxxii""32 *“273 23 
pp. (457. Mss.). 

35. 1915. (2) Do. Vol II, xxxvv-271-r21 pp. (931 Mss.i. 

36. 1917. (3) A descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuocripis in ihe 
Government Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society oj 
Bengal, Vol. I — Buddhist Manuscripts, ix 199 pp. (119 Mss.). 

37» 1923. (4) Do. Vol il — Vedic Manuscripts, x- 1255 pp. (1726 
Mss.). 

38. 1925. (6) Do. Vol. lii — Smrti Manuscripts, ixxvi 1056 pp. 
(1232 Mss.). 

39. 1923. (5) Do. Vol. IV — History and Geography, vi !25 pp. (55 
Mss.). 

40. 1928. (7) A descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, \ ol. \’ — Purana 
Manuscripts, ccxxvii 897 pp. (1080 Mss.). 

41. 1931. (8) Do. Vol. VI — ^Vyakarana Manuscripts' cccxxxlx'” 521 
pp. (732 Mss.). 

Vol VII — Kavya Manuscripts (in the Press) (857 Mss.}, 
Total Mss. described in the seven volumes — 5801 . 

Tke following volumes of Descripiwe Catalogues oj Mss. have been ma'.le 
jfeady for the Press : 

Vol. Vin Philosophy about 1394 Mss. 


IX 

Tantra 

1005 


X 

Jyotisa 

.. 500 , 


XI 

Jaina 

„ 1500 


XII 

Vernacular 

,, 500 


XIII 

XIV 

Miscellaneous *i 

Addenda, Supplement f 

* 

700 

,, including 
400 




on 


medicine. 


Total „ 5599 

Gland Total 14686 Mss. 




REPORT ON SEARCH FOR MSS. 

42. 1901. (a) Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
{1895-1900}, 25 pp. 

1905. (b) Do. (1901-1902 to 1905-1906), 18 pp. 

At page 23 of this Report, Sastriji refers to a previous one submitted by him, 

I have not been able to get hold of its copy. 

I9!i. (c) Do. (1906-1907 to 1910-1911), 10 pp. 

1913, (d) Preliminary Report on the Operation in Search of Ms3. 
of Bardic Chronicles (1913), 52 pp. 

(e) Report of a Tottr in Western India in Search of Mss* 
of Bardic Chronicles, 6 pp. 

Though the pamphlet does not state the year for which it contains the 
details of the search for Mss., the* Preliminary Report on the Operation etc. 
(pp. I, 2) shows that it is the report for 1909. 'This Preliminary Report (p. 2) 
refers to the submission of four Progress Reports to the Society since 1909. Only 
one constituting this item is to hand. 


THE VAKlGADAR^ANA 


43. 1284. (1) W (Two Periods e-f our Glory), 

pp. 36-46, 75-81. 

The article deals with the two periods of great intellectual activity in India 
viz. 9th to 4th century B.C., and 6th century A.C. to the 9th. The first period relates 
to Northern India and the second to Southern India generally. The farmer speaks 
in detail about the development of the systems of philosophy, law etc. and the 
latter about the movements carried on by Kumarila, ;§ankara, etc. resulting in the 
revival of Hinduism, 

44i. 1284. (2) -S (Brahmanas and ^ramanas), pp. 145-152. 

The paper deals with the revival of Hinduism and decay of Buddhism. It i« 
a continuation of the previous paper. 

45« 1284. (3) f% f (Sankaracarya— What was he?) 

pp. 241-248. 

In this article, it has been stated that the value of Sankara’s contribution lies 
in his Advaita philosophy rather than in his work as a religious reformer. 

46a 1284. (4) (The Vedas and their Interpretation), 


It is a review of Ramanatha Sarasvatl’s edition of the Rgveda 
Bengali translation* notes, 'and' e^Iafta^bns," - > 
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47f 1285. (5) *’3 CW%1 (Kalidasa and Shakespeare), 

pp, 28-41 . 

The fields in which the two poets excel each other have been painted out. 
Kalidasa has a liking for only the pretty and the beautiful while Shakert|ieare deals 
with human characters of ail sorts ranging from the noble to the ugi3\ 

48t 1285. (6) Bengali Language), pp. 77-S8. 

A middle path between a style of writing with too many Sanskrit words 
and a style with extremely colloquial words is advocated. Me is rA opinion 
that current Bengali words as also borrowings of terms from Arabic ale. whicli 
have already got currency should not be interdicted. 

49m 1285. (7) ii'qtCW!! ? (Changes in Society), pp. i2i-!29. 

50» 1285, (8) (The strange Conduct of 

a Bengali Governor), pp. 137-139. 

It is a satirical description of the way in which Raja Duriubharama. a 
Governor of Orissa during the Musalman rule conducted himself under an 
attack by the Mahratta raiders. 

51« 1285. (9) (The Bengali Youths and the three 

Poets), pp. 396-410. 

The elements appealing to the Bengali youths in the w-ritings of Kalidasa, - 
Byron, and Bankim Chandra have been discussed here. 

52 . 1285. (10) (The Ideal of human Life), pp. 

520-527. 

In the ideal of human life, the debt to society should find an important 
place. 

53. 1285. (11) (Exchange), pp. 538-549. 

54« 1285. (12) (The Art of Oiling), pp. 549-552. 

It is a humorous piece of writing expatiating on the great infiuenett of 
unctuous words and deeds. 

55« 1287. (13) ^ (Free-Trade and Protection). 

56« 1287. (15) ? (Why do we pay rent?), pp, 61-70, 

57* 1287. (16) (Education), pp. 119-124. 

The specialization in education should commence after a thorough grounding 
in general culture, 

• 58. 1287. (17) (The yearning Heart), pp. 189-19L it 

appeared over the pseudonym *A Monk in Youth. ^ 

It is an expression of the heart's yearning for filling up the void in the 
human heart. The composition reminds one of Bankim Chandra’s Ek^ in 
Kamalakjanter Daptar (1875), p. 10. 

59. 1287.(18) (College Education), pp. 211-218. 

The evils of education as imparted in the colleges in India have been pointed 
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out. The system of examination doss not develop an appetite for real learning 
while the medium of instruction being a foreign tongue wastes much time and 
stunts the intellect 

: 1287. ( 19 ) 5j {The Calcutta 

Review on the Tenancy Bill), pp. 289-302. 

« !2S7. (20) (The System of paying Honoraria to 

Pandits), pp. 369-376. 

! 1287 . (2!) [Ihe Bengali Literature of 

the Present (19th) Century,], pp. 489-5 12. 

A note is added at the end by the editor to the effect that it was read by 
Sastriji at a meeting of the Savitri Library. 

I 1288. (22) ^5tl (The Coining of New Terms,), pp. 72-77. 

The paper puts forward the view that for the expression of a new idea, the 
resources of the Bengali language as also of the other Indian vernaculars and 
Sanskrit should be utilized for supplying the new terms, and if they fail, the 
foreign tongues should be resorted to. 

. 1288. (23) -s (The unshiny Merit of 

former days and the shiny Semblance of Merit of the present day), 


65* 1288. (24) (The Bengali Language). Appeared 

over the pseudonym ’Graduate’. 

The object of the paper is to discuss the principles on which the structure of 
the Bengali language should be based. He illustrates his opinion by giving speci- 
mens of Sanskritic or anglicized Bengali, which should be avoided. 

66. 1289. (25) (The Raghuvamsa)^ pp. 42-47. 

67. (26) ^p/Q (Self-Government). [Mentioned in the 

pamphlet on Sastriji’s life]. 
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This is an account of the disco%^ery of some incomplete Mss. of the 
- ■ Bodhisaiioamdanakfilpalaia of Kseniendra in Nepal hy anrl XlViidit. and 

of a complete copy by Sarat Chandra Das in Tibet. 

70i 1294. (3) (Kusinagara), pp. 24-33 and 114**117. 

The paper contains a description of the various attempts made for tiu* iclenti* 
fication of Kusinagara where Buddha attained 'Mahapari nirvana. Carlleyie klenti- 
fied it with Kasai in the district of Gorakhpur. 

Tib 1295 (4) 6^! {The Study of Sanskrit by the 

Musalmans), pp. 99-102. 

Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan-and Khasru Parwiz took interest In the stud}? 
of Sanskrit. The Ramayana^ the Mahahhamta, and a number of other works 
were translated into Persian under the patronage of Akbar, Sanif; works on medi- 
cine and astrology had their Persian versions centuriffs before Akbarh; lime. Daia 
Shikuh himself translated into Persian as many as fifty Upanisads. Anquetil du 
„ Perron, , who .built .the premises at Chinsiira in which the Hughly Colh^ge is 
situated and w.ho is said to have, been the father of the distinguished Kavi walla 
, .Anthony translated some of these .into Latin through Dara Shikiih’s Persian 
translation. 

THE aRYADARMNA 

. (A Monk in Youth) !V. pp, 86-89. ;:, 

; 73*-.;, [■284. ■ . .-(True . Love and ' Marriage),' "'''IV, 

pp. 187-192. 

74 1 284. (Sugar Cane), IV, pp. 43 ! *436. 

' 'THE KALPANA 

75t 1287. ) (Mohini— a poem). 

76. 1287. ?f[-j^ft^(The Dominance of Women). 

THE NAVYABHaRATA 

77. 1290. (Calcutta 200 years ago), L 7, 

pp. 256-261. 

It is an interesting acccmnt of the three villages KalikatS, Sulanup, and 
Govindapur constituting the city of Calcutta giving details about its Inhabitants, 

topography, influentiaj men, trade and commerce etc. 
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THE SAHITYA-PARISAT-PATRIKa 

78 » 1304 . (1) (A Brass-plate of 

the Jains found near Katwa), IV’', 4, pp. 293-296, 

The plale contains representations of nine objects of Jaina worship, including 
the images of five Arhats. It is known from the small inscription at the foot of 
the plate that it was put up in the Jaina year 1923=1397 A.C, at a place called 
Indresvara which is identified with Baragram near Katwa. 

TSa 1304. (2) (The Dharrnamahgaia of Ramai 

Pandit), IVh 1, pp. 60-68. 

80« 1305. (3)c^U‘t (The Pavanaduta of Dhoyi), V, 

pp. !87-i96. 

This is a description based on a Ms. of the work. 

81« 1308. (4) (The Grammar of the Bengali Language), 

Vill, !, pp. 1-7. 

Defects usually found in the then current grammars of the Bengali language 
following the rules of Sanskrit grammars have been pointed out. The discussion 
in the paper as to whether the Bengali language should be made subservient to 
Sanskrit attracted the attention of scholars to the topic. The question was dis- 
cussed by others — some favouring Sastriji’s arguments for the development of 
Bengali on independent lines, and some opposing them, 

82» 1317. (5) 9 (A Bell and the Copper Crown used 

by the Buddhists), XVII, 2, pp. 129-30. 

While exhibiting a bell and a crown brought from Nepal, an account of the 
diJ^sa (initiation) ceremony of the Nepalese Buddhist Banras who used the bell and 
the crown was given. This Diksci comprises five abhisekas (consecrations) includ- 
ing the ghantabhiseka and mukttiahhisehfl. The initiated get the right to use a 
bell and a crown on festive occasions. 

83. 1321. (6) (The Annual 

Presidential Address, V. S. Parisad), XXI, 1, pp. 21-47. 

While pointing out the collection of mss. as one of the duties of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad, the Address relates how the Government of India under Lord 
Lawrence was persuaded to make a grant for the collection of old manuscripts and 
allotted it to the Provincial Governments for the necessary action. The activities 
of the Indian States in this direction have also been described. The Address also 
deals with the principal topics of several ancient Bengali mss. throwing light on 
the later phases of Buddhism. 

84. 1321. (7) 

(The Presidential Address, , 8th Session, V. S. Sammilana, 
Burdhvan), XXI, 4. pfj.- 241-2^'.’, '’''P; - 

The Address points old 80 contributicuis Bengal, giving details of each. They 
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are : (1) taming and treatment of elepKants, (2) variety of religious .opinions, (3) silk, 
(4) linen, (5) theatre, (6) ships and, -boats, (7) Bauddlia ^liabhadra, (8) Sinlideva, 
a Buddhist writer, (9) Natha Pantha,- (10) Dipahhara ^rijhana, fill Jagaddala 
Mahavihara and Vibhuti Candra, (l2).Luipada and his Sidclhacaryas, (13) 
iconography, (14) cultivation of , Sanskrit, learning, (15) Brhaspati, Srikaxa and 
Srinatha, (16) the Nyaya system, (17) Caitanya and his, fciiowers, (I8| the tantrao.., 
(19) the Brahmanas of Bengal and (20) ' the Kayastlias a.nd .the .Rajas (s£ime -as 

85. 1321. (8) nmm 

(The Presidential Address, .Literary Section of the V. S. Sammilana, 
8th Session, Burdwan), XX!, 4, pp. 279-288. 

While dilating on the position attained-by the Pengali literaliire in various 
fields, the Address points out the gaps that v/e.re yet to be filled up. It also 
discusses as to what should be the proper mode of assiinilalmg words from 
other languages and coining new words, it is stated that noii-Sanskritic words 
current in Bengali need not be banished from literature. The language should 
be allowed to grow on an -independent line without being subservient to any 
other (same as iS8). 

86. 132L (9) {Light on the Reign of 

Aurangzeb from the Hindu Sources), XXI, 4, pp. 289-296. 

it is suggested that Hindu sources can throw a flood of liglit on the hi-story 
of the time of Aurangzeb. The historical literature of Rajputana, for instance, 
dealing with contemporary kings and distinguished families can supply valu- 
able data for the purpose. Several works of this kind in Sariskril aiic! 
vernacular have been named as the sources that should be ulilkcci 
(same as 160). 

87. 1322. (10) (The Presidential Address, 2ht Annual 

Meeting, V. S. Parisad), XXIl, 2, pp. 121-160. 

Thirty-three writers of medisevai Bengal have been mentioned along witfi 
their personal details, outlines of their acliviiies and specimens of their 
writings. A large number of words used by them has been quoted to show 
that these writings are essentially Bengali. This shows that three hundred years 
before the invasion of Bengal by the Musalmans there was in the country a 
large literature in Bengali written by the Buddhists. 

88. 1323. (1 1) (The Presidential Address- 22ncl Annua! 

Meeting, V. S. Parisad), XXIIl, 2, pp. 81-94. 

The Address deals with the Buddhist Sanskrit literature that developed in 
Bengal and the neighbouring places from the 9th century A.C. up to tlie time 
of the invasion of the province by the Muhammadans. Several Buddhist 

Tantric texts have been described. Details about some prominent teachers of 
the Mantrayana, Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kaiacakrayana schools of Buddhism 
have also been' -given as also ^ seventy-six names of Siddhapurufas 
as found in the V arm{na)minakara of Jyotirisvara Kavisekharacarya. 

89. 1326. (12) (Ca^^idasa). XXVI, 2, pp. 75-84. 

It has been stated that the followers of the Sahajiya cult which is a bye- 
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product of Buddhism in its later phase in Bengal became either Nadha Nadhis 
(Vaisriavas) or Bhairava Bhairavis (^aktas). It is inferred from the lives of the 
Bengal poets Jayadeva and Candldasa that they had been Sahajiyas. The 
amorous piactices sanctioned among the Sahajiyas urider a religious belief were 
replaced among the Vaisriavas by the submergence of the amorous feelings in 
the amorous happiness of Radha and Krsna. Candidasa was at first a devotee 
of Vasuii, a deity imported from the Buddhist pantheon. Then he became a 
Salmjiya practising tlie religion with Rami, a laundress. Lastly^ he turned a 
Vaisnava expressing his devotion through songs on the love of Radha and 
Kisna. New light has been thrown on the way in which Candidasa met with 
his death. It is stated in a few songs containing Rami’s lamentations that 
Candidasa was killed by a Muhammadan king of Gauda as the queen became 
enamoured of the poet on hearing songs sung by him. 

90. i327. {i3)?|f5?t51p <51^5 (Ancient Bengali Script), XXVII, I, 

pp. 1-12. 

The evolution of the Bengali scripts from Brahmi has been explained 
through the specimens of Bengali characters reproduced in a number of plates 
containing scripts from mss. and inscriptions ranging from the llth century A.C. 

SI* 1328. (14) (Remarks on a Paper on 

Brahma), XXVTll, 3, pp. 118-119. 

The reason why the god Brahman has four faces is to be found m the fact 
that the four kinds of Speech called Vaikhajri, Madhyama, Pasyanti and Suksma 
were each produced from one of his four mouths. 

92 . 1328. (15) (Mahadeva), XXVIII, 3. pp. 145-152. 

MahSdeva was originally a god of the Vratyas or the non-Vedic" Aryans 
roaming about in hordes (see 257). 

S3. 1329. (16) (The Presidential Address, 

28th Annual Meeting, V. S. Pari§ad), XXiX, I, pp. 43-53. 

The antiquity of the Bengali literature has been pushed back to the 8th 
century A.C., as it has been shown that Buddhist songs appeping in works 
known to have been composed about that time were in Bengali. It has been 
pointed out that even now the songs in old Bengali are recited in the 
Buddhist monasteries of Nepal, where they have preserved the chronological 
lists of Siddhacaryas, and their portraits. Doubts have however been expressed 
about the correctness of the names of the traditional eighty-four Siddhas because 
many of the names obtained from Java disagree with those mentioned in the 
Var^a{na)ratnakara, " ' . 


r 1320.(17) (Can<Jidasa), XXIX, 4. pp. 127-145. . ; 

Bodu Candldasa, the reputed author of the Srikmakirtana, . and 
Candidasa, the author of the songs- on the love of Radha. and 
in this article to be different persons. It has been shown that the"; forme: 
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based on the story of the Brnkm^t^partapumm was utilised by Jay“^ 
the I2th century w^re later, as 


the I2th century ArC+ ./_TW, 
by the language. It is afe 
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Kirtana songs were devotees of the goddess Cans^i and called llicmseives 

' Candidasa, it is difficult to fix the idenlity. of the . author in question. 

95« ' 1331. (18) (The Differences between a Hindu and 

a Buddhist), XXXL 2, pp. 45-64. 

The various differences between the Hindus and the Bucldliii-.t,s in matters 
of religion, philosophy, customs, ■ and general culture have been discussed liere. 

96» 1331. (19) (Pyarica'd Mitra), XXXI, 4, pp. 157-163. 

The paper is an appreciation of the 'style of writing in Bengali initiated bv 
Pyarica'd Mitra in his monthly^' in 1854.'^ He ■ used the easy, current langiiagt; 
for serious compositions. 

97. 1332. (20) (Our History), XXXU 4, pp. 195-201. 

The paper points out that the materials for the hi&tory of India are not as 
meagre as was at first supposed, because valuable historical inforrnatsoii can l;>ti 
had from the Sanskrit literature, specially from the works on Smrti. The starting 
' point for .'Indian history can be pushed back further and the Puranic and other 
sources utilised for the purpose. 

98. 1333. (21) 0 ^ 5 !) {The late Rai Yatindranath 

Chaudhuri), XXXlll, 1. pp. 45-57. 

99. 13333. (22) (rhe Language in which 

Buddha used to deliver his Discourses), XXXlll, 2, pp. 91-103. 

A specimen of the- language prevalent at the time of Buddha is preserved in 
the short sentence inscribed on the casket found at Pipraw^a containing Buddha's 
relics. The peculiar feature of the language is that the letters |h, d, dh, s, f, 
hf and k? are not used in it. ;■ Ra3asehhara,'',the author of the Kav^^mtmamsd 
informs us that about the same period,, disunaga of Magadha introciuced in his 
palace a language that did not contain tho-se letters, while Kubinda of dCirascna 
also abolished the harsh sounding alphabets from the language similarly intro- 
duced by him. It is surmised that Buddha preached his religion In a language 
that was without these aiphabets. As he had to deliver lectures in the 
various districts, the language adopted by him was such as was intelligible to 
all. The various languages through which Buddhism was propagated in subse- 
quent times have been enumerated in the paper on the basis of lists in some ancient 
Buddhist works. 

100. 1335. (23) (The Presidential .Address, 34th 

Annual Meeting, V. S. Parisad), XXXV, 1, 1-7. 

Sastriji advocates the view that on the strength of the evidences as furnished 
by the genealogies in the Puranas, Indian History should commence from the 
time of the Mahabharata War (1512 B.C.}, The gradual development of Indian 
thought in the domains of polity, religion, grammar, and dramaturgy required 
a very long time before tbe final stage could be reached. The history of India 
Can tluaefore claim a .greater antiquify than has hitherto been rf.ne»d«4 , 
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101. 1336. (24) (The Buddhist Community of Bengal). 

The Presidential Address* 35th Annual Metting, V. S. Parisad, 
XXXVI, 1, pp. 1-21. 

Il is pointed out in the paper that the Buddhists of Bengal have gradually 
Ijeen absorbed into the Hindu Society and their literature in its various branches 
has either been given a Hindu garb or has been replaced by new productions of 

the Hindus (««ame as 168 .) 

1§2is 1337. {25} ^tf^^)(The Presidential Address, 

36 th Annual Meeting, V, S. Parisad), XXXVII, 2, pp. 61-69. 

The Address deals mainly with the work done in the V. S. Parisad in 

recent years. 

103* 1337- (26) ^|’^l(Ciranjiva Sarma), XXXVII, 3, pp. 134-142. 

Information is furnished in the paper about the life of Ciranjiva ;$arman, a 
Bengali scholar of the 17th century, and two of his works, the MadhaVa Campu 
and the Vidoanmodatarangini. 

104. 1337.(27) (Kasinatha Vidyanivasa), XXXVII, 


The article presents an account of the great Buddhist teacher Ratnakara- 
santi who was in charge of the Vikramasila monastery and had among his pupils 
Dipahkara (^rijnana, the distinguished figure in the history of Tibetan Buddhism 

106* 1338. (29) Rayamukuta), XXXVIII, 2, 

pp, 57-64. 

The article recounts the literary activities of Rayamukuta (the well-known 
comrnentator of the ATnctruI^osa), who flourished during the reigns of Ganesa 
and his son Jalaluddin, kings of Bengal in the 1 5th century A.C. 

107. 1338. (30) (Banesvara Vidyalankara), XXXVIII, 3, 

pp. 135-144. ' 

It contains details about Banesvara who with ten other scholars compiled 
the Vioadari^avasetu, a digest of Hindu Law. at the instance of Warren Hastmgs. 
This was translated into Persian and through it into English By Halhed as the 
Code of Gentoo Lav) (1776). • ; ' , 

108. 1338.(31) (Ramamanikya Vidyalankara), 

XXXVIII, 4, pp. 215-218. j 

RSmamanikya was a great ' N^ySyika was Sastriji’s 

maternal grandfather. , found in ilihis article. 

109 . 1339. (32) (Pteftifdttetoa I^eva), XXXIX, pp. i-6. 
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The paper deals with the literary works of the Buddhist scholar Piinisotlama 
who lived during the , reign of Laksmana Sena of Bengal. FiinwniLamahs 

■ ■ Trikjdndnsesa written as a supplement io the well-known Sanskrit lexicon of 

Atnarasiipha, has Been shown -to contain words ifidicating delinik* niterations 
• and expansions of the religious views and practices cf tiie people of BeturaL 

THE NaRaYANA 
A. "Re, Kalidasas iCork^ ■ 

110» 1322, (1) THie DescHfdion of hy 

Kalidasa), II I, pp. 403418, 

ft has been shown that the descriptions of the apring se'ison Dccujririp, In tlie 
Rimamhara, Mahvikfl, Kumarasatnhkat'a, and RaghuiXimilu are loiirui to be 
increasingly beautiful in the order of the four works just nain^-d. i he delineation 
of feminine beauty has also becoute mor:^ and inme chaianiag in the 

ascending order. 

111» 1323, (2) (irav&ti), i!, 2,- pp. 709-722. 

The paper describes how Iravati, ■ a favourite queen of Agnimitra, came to 
he gradually set apart from the king’s heart through the jealousy of Dhorini the 
first queen. The charming Malavika happened to be tlu* instrunwmt through 
which this change was effected in the king’s love for Iravati, 

112. 1323. (3) (Parvati's Love), 11, 2, pp. 810-824. 

, Parvatl’s .deep .dove .for -Mahadeva whom she tried to have as her .Iwshand.' 
through the severest austerities has been delineated in this paper, This love w-ith 
the least clement of selfishness in it has been pointed out as the best form of 
love described in Kalidasa’s works. 

113 . 1323. (4) (The final Parting of Urvas!,\ ill, i, 249-233. 

It is a description of the pathetic parting of Urva^i from PuriiravaH at the expiry 
of the period of twenty-two years during which she • stayed on the earth. 

■ Her departure- was contingent over the sight of lier son 

114 . 1324. (5) (Demented through Sepaiation). Ill, 2, 

552-564. 

It gives a picture of the extremely perturbed mental condition of PufQravas 
at the time when Urvasi accidentally turned into a creeper in Karttikeyaks garden. 
This condition lasted til! the restoration of Urvasi to her normal state at tlie 
accidental touch of the creeper by Pururavas. 

41S.. :1324. (6) (Sternness m Tenaemess), III, 2, 623428. 

The sternness existing In the midst of tenderness has been illustrated In 

, _ .'the cases of Bharatamunl cursing Uiyasl and Kanva sending away Sakiintala 
immediately after his knowledge of her secret marriage with Dusyanta. 

- 1324*. ■ (7) (Tke tender Aspect of Kaijva’s Nature), 

ill, 2„459471, 

The paper shows how Kanva 'and the inmates of his hermitage viz.: 
Gautami, AnaSuya, and Prlyaipivada' were ,all extremely tender towards ^ajkuntala. 
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k deUneraes in detail how Kanva and hi; 

^akuntala after her marriage with Diisj'anta an 
the royal court. ^ 

118s 1324. (9) 5|1 (The Mother of iSakuntala), III, 2, 944-949. 

The article shows how Menaka, mother of ^akuntala, marked from heaven 
with tender care her daughter's career on the earth and gave her protection as 

' soon as she fell into distress. ■■ 

11S» 1324. (10) (Madhavya the Court-Jester of Dusy- 

aiita), iV, I» pp. 35-43. 

The paper details the activities of IVIadhavya^ the Vidusaka in the 
Ahhijnana^ahiuniala to show* that his intelligence was not so sharp as that of 
Gotama, the Vidusaka in the Malavikagnimiira. Though Madhavya was 
sympathetic towards the king checking him in the most sentimental steps taken 
by him, yet he did not prove so helpful to Dusyanta as Gotama to Agnimitra 
in the love affairs. 

128# 1324 (The Curse of Durvasas), IV, 1, pp. 85-90. 

In the Mahdbhdraia Dusyanta repudiates tsakuntala through fear of public 
criticism, knowing \ery well that he married her. Kalidasa introduces in his 
play the curse of Durvasas, causing the king to forget 3akuntala. This has 
served to keep unsullied the good name of the king. Moreover the curse brings 
about punishment of the lovers, who by reason of their passion disregarded 
duties towards society. 

121. 1324. {!2) f^*Pt^KTKe Influence of Hinduism traceable 

in the Sukuntala), IV, !, pp. 163-170. 

Unlike the earlier writings of Kalidasa, the Sakuntala bears a clearly religious 
impress. In the Malavikagnimiira, Meghaduia, and the Vikramorvaiiya the poet 
thought more about the language and the plot than his religious ideal. The 
Saknniala has been .shown to be permeated by the Brahmanic influence. The play 
commences with Brahmanas* benedictions which are fulfilled at the end. The 
delay in the fulfilment is also caused by a Brahmana’s curse. 

122. 1324 . ( 13 ) 5lt% (Kings with three Queens 

each), IV, 1, pp. 259-263. 

It is pointed out that in the three ' dramas by Kalidasa viz. Malamka, 
Vikramorvam, and SaktmtalS, there U a mention of three queens but while m 
the first named drama all the three appear on the stage, only two do so in the 
second and only one in the last. 

123 . 1325. (14) ©*1? .(Agnimitra V Gourt-Jester), IV. 1 , pp- 

448 - 457 . ■, ’ _ 

The Vidusaka of Agnimitta in the MalaoikSgnimitra was smart, cautious. 

and diplomatic. It wa& through .te king .could easily meet an 

marry Milavika, ■ , •; ,,.4 >, | * r; I'l'V, if;) - 


were stern towards 
the disciples’ visit to 
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124 . 1325. 5li ift'SCiti HThe Kumarasambhava—has 

it 7 or 17 cantos)), IV, -2, pp. 523 - 527 . 

Sastriji is of opinion that the last ten cantos of the Kumarasamhahava are 
not from Kalidasa’s pen because the style of writing aiid iiie portrayal of 
character in them is not like that in the first seven caritos. 

125« 1325. (16) (The Structure of tlie Raghuvamsa), IV, 2, 

pp. 638-643. 

A superficial glance through the Rnghnmtnia may give one the idea that it 
is a collection of poems on different heroes without any common purpose 
running through ail of them. Sastriji is of opinion that it is an epic and the 
purpose running through them all is to show that F^ama was the greatest 
personality in contrast with all the other belonging to the solar clynast5a 

126* 1325. (17) (Namyana in the Roghiwamko. l\\ 2. 

pp. 733-739. 

In opposition to the view that the Raghmamm is a mere versified narrative 
like the Puranas, Sastriji points out that it contains the chief characteristic of 
an epic viz. the depiction of an ideal. This idea! is found in Rama’s character 
which forms the apex, as it were, of the poem. Plis ancestors iike Raghu and 
Dilipa possess one particular virtue in a very high degree while his successors 
are deficient in the possession of 'virtues. They have all Ijieen used as a foil to 
manifest Rama’s greatness. 

127 . 1325. (18) 1% <5ltC5| ? (The Raghu or the ivumara — 

Which is earlier?), IV, 2, pp. 820-829. 

It has been shown here that the Raghu^amm is a production of Kalidasa’s 
mature view. Comparing" it with th© KumSm, it is found that the delineations 

of scenes, and incidents in the Raghut)amm corttaln sig!is of a master- 

hand. They are shorter but more " beautiful than those in the' other work. 
The striking similes for which Kalidasa' is famous are found In greater abun- 
dance in the Raghu than in the Kumara. 

128« 1325. (19) ’S (The Lamentrtions cf Aja and 

Rati), IV, 2, pp. 913-920. 

The lamentations of Aja for fndumati and Rati for Madana in the Raghu 
and the Kumara respectively have been compared, showing that the former Is 

the production of Kalidasa’s mature age. 

12011 1325. (20) f (Wherein lies the Excellence of the 

Raghuvamsa}), V, 1, PP. 45-50. 

The excellence of the Ragkuuamia lies in the variety of descriptions, the 
delineations of different circumstances giving rise to different rmm, the 

use of perspicuous and appropriate language and musical metres. 

130» 1325. (21) (Boyhood in the Raghumrriia), V, 

No. 2, pp. 170-176, . 

The paper shows how KaBda^ treats of boyhood in the RughuParfiiu in 
connection with the lives of Raghu and Sudarsana. 
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13t. 1325. (22) itOT (Rama’s Boyhood), V, 1, pp. 323-332. 

The object of the paper is to show tha the delineation of Rama’s boyhood 

in the Magim iS'^ masterly. ■■ 

132ir 1325, (23) (Love in the Raghuvamsa), V, 1, 

pp, 409420. ' 

I he love clepict-d in the Raghu is very much subdued but yet deep. The 
instances cited are found in the devotion of Sudaksina to Diiipa, in the feelings 
expiessed Aja and Indiimatl at their first meeting and in the references, 
made bj Rama in his conversation "with Sifca during the aerial journey from 
Ceylon, to the intensity of love for Sita felt by him in the places seen by them. 

133* !326. (24) (The Pangs of Separation in the 

Raghuvamsa), V, 2, pp. 33-36. 

The instances of the pangs of separation touched in the Raghu are Aja's 
lamentation for Indumati after her decease, Rama’s grief for Sita after her 
banishment, and Si'ta*s sorrow at separation from Rama. 


*im Chandra 


134. 1322, (1) (Bankim Chandra at Ka^'talpada), !, 

i, pp. 513-527. 

The article contains Sastri.ji’s reminiscences of Bankim Chandra whom he 
used to interview at his residence. 

135. 1322. (2) (Bankim Chandra on the Uttara^ 

xdmacarita), I, L pp. 609-620, 

h is a review of Bankim Chandra’s criticism of Bhavabhuti s Utiaracaritai 
The adverse view taken by Bankim regarding Bhavabhuti’s delineation of Rama s 
character has been shown to he ill-founded, 

13S« 1325. (3) (Bankim Chandra), IV, 2, pp, 563-570. 

This paper contains many interesting details about Bankim Chandra throw- 
ing light on the way in which Sastriji’s contact with the great novelist inspired 
him in his -writings. 


C. Miscellaneous 

137, 1322 (1) {f^adhamadhaOodaya), II, 1, pp. 31-43, and 

& II, 1, pp. 638-648. , ’ 

1323. 

it is a Bengali epic written in the 19th century hy Raghunatidaiia Gosvamin 
of Mado in the district of Burdwan. It deals with the love of Radha and Madhava. 

It has been highly spoken of hy Sastriji* _ ^ ^ 

138. 1323. (2) (Visits to holy Places), 11, 2, pp. 1025-1035* 

and pp* 1 138-1 145* - 
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■ ' It is an appreciation of an interesting book wfilten by "V adunatlia harvadliikari 
on Kis travels on foot from Kbanakul to' Hurdwar. The details given in it about 
the many places visited by him are full and vivid, 

139« 1323. (3) (The Worship of Diirga), II 2, pp. i! 74-! 179. 

It is a faithful picture of the. four days- during which the worship of Durga is 
„ performed, in the, Bengali house-Kolds in the autumn every year, Ih:^ devotion 
'with which, it is. carried on has been, made manifest. in the .description, 

',',.'4324..., (4) .^sJll(The Presic3eiiti£>l Address 

delivered. a.t the Mid-napore-'Parisad-),- IIP '2, pp. 73I-74U. 

. prosperous ' condition ,of larnraiipti a$„ also its decline 

in .-regard .to .trade ,' and -comin.erce.. described in the Da^{iVa!ivivrii and gives an 
account of Midnapore and some of its literary mem 

141. 1322. ' (5) (The Nava-Patrika m 'the Worship 

of Durga), 1, 2, pp. 1449-1462, 

. Plants and twigs , of plants nine in number are constituted into a' bu'iidle and 
given in a ro,ugh.way the shape of a deity. This is callec! Navapalrika (lit nine 
plants). Each of the plants or twigs {ramhha, k<^eDi, haridra, jaymti, biha, 
dadimba, aso^a and mana) represents a deity, whose wor.'^hip forms an Integral 
part of the worship of Durga in autumn, 

D. Re, Buddhism 

142 . 1321. (1)C^^ '8 ? (Who is a Buddhist 

and who is his preceptor?), I, I. pp. 57-70. 

After explaining that in later limes any one wl^o took refuge in the Buddhist 
Trinity by uttering a set formula was a Buddhist, lie show's how the reverence for 
the guru or the spiritual preceptor was found in gradually increasing degrees in 
Pilnayana, Mahayana, Vajrayana, and Sahajayana. 

I43« 1321. (2) (Nirvana), I, I, pp. 133-145. 

At first sight, the Niroana as conceived in the Pali literature i.e. iii the 
Hinayana looks like extinction but Asvagho^ explains it as a peaceful condition. 
Nagarjuna argues that it is beyond our comprehension (caiusk,oli€inirmuki^ 
i^unyata). 1 he different parts of the stupa have been explained as symbolising the 
progress of bodhicitta towards J^unyata. The intrcKluction of the conception of 
Karuna in later times has also been pointed out. 

144. 1321. (3) f (What are the forms of Nirvana?}, I, 

I, pp. 244-248, 

The paper explains the ■ two forms of niroa^u viz. sopiadiicfa and 
nimpadisesa. 

145 . 1321. (4) ? (Whence has it come?), 1, h 

pp. 389-398; 459-467. . ; - ; : 

it has been shown here that the tribes who lived in Eastern India were not 



Das’s valuable discovery 
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154 . 1323. (13) ft 
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like the Ar3-ans in their thought and mode of living. It was they who paved the 
way for the reception of a system of thought and belief like Buddhism. 

14S« 1322, (5} (Hlnayana and Mahayana), 1, 2, 

■; 'pp.: '786^796. 

The points of difference between the two yanas have been explained in this 

article."' 

147. 1322. (6) CTHI ? (Mahayana— whence has it 

emerged?), I, 2, pp. 945-953. 

It was the Mahasarighikas who were the predecessors of the Mahayanists. 
I hey seceded from the Elders or the Theravadins as they could not come to an 
agreement on several points regarding discipline. 

l4Bi 1322. (7) (Saihajayana)v I, 2, pp. 1056-1067. 

The development of Sahajayana from the doctrine of Mahasukha in Nirvana 
has been explained, and the tenets of the yana have been pointed out from the 
writings of some of the Siddhacaryas, 

149 . 1322. (8) (The Downfall of Buddhism), I, 2. 

pp. 1199-1209. 

The article enumerates and expatiates on the causes that led to the downfall 
of Buddhism in India. 

150 . 1322. (9) 5 > (Buddhism— 'Where has it dis- 

appeared?), II, 1, pp. 165-172. 

The remnants of Buddhism traceable in Bengal after the Musalman invasion 
at different times from the 13th Century to the present day have been treated in 
this articles 

151. 1322. (10) ui»i^s 'sitCf (A Little is still left), II, I, pp. 276-287. 

The details about the Dharma cult as found in the different places in Bengal 
are found in this paper- 

152. 1322. (!i) (In the Jungles of Orissa)> II, 1, PP- 

533-543. 

The remnants of Buddhism as traceable in some places in Orissa at present 
and also as existent in the past few centuries in Orissa form the subject-matter 

of this paper. 

153. 1323. (12) 9 (The Jatakas and Avadanas), II, 2, 

pp. 927-934. 

After pointing out the differences between the Jatakas and Avadanas SasUiji 
speaks about several aoadanas, specially about Rai Baba ur arat ^ ra 
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Sastriji explains tlie 10 points of the' schism belween the Thera vadins and 
the Mahasanghikas. They related to the strict discipline of the Buddhist Sanglia 
against which the Mahasanghikas raised their protest. 

155« 1323. (14) (The Doctrines of' the .\lahasanghikas), 

III, 1, pp. 204-208. 

The paper explains how the Mahasanghikas became lokoiiaravacUns in lh€*ir 
conception of Buddha, attached less importance to vinmja ar.d the greatest 
importance to prajHa^ and set up images of Buddha for 

156« 1323. (15) ’2 (Theravada and Maiiasanghika), MI,. 

1, pp. 333-338. 

it treats of the differences between the Thera%*adins and the Mahasanghikas in 
their conceptions of the Buddha-nidanas (actions in the previous births ilu'ii led 
a being to Buddhahood). 

157« 1324. (16) (The People and the King), I!!, 1, 

pp. 403-408. 

The article gives details about the origin of man and king as given in the 
MahaVasiu and the Agganhasutta of the Dtgha Nik/ay^. 


THEPRAVASl 

158. 1322. (1) S 5lf® (The Tendencies of the 

Bengali Language and Literature), XV, I, pp. 116-122 (same 

as 85), 

159. 1322. (2) (The Glories of ancient Bengal), 

XV, I, pp. 157-173 (same as 84). 

160. 1322. (3) (Light o.n. The ■ Reign of 

Aurangzeb from the Hindu Sources), XV, !, pp. 291-296 (same 
as 88), 

16ti 1327. (4) (Libraries), XX, 1, pp. 309 314. 

It is a lecture delivered on the occasion of the opening of a public library. 
It gives details of various libraries in and outside India and dilates on the value 
of the institution as a means of diffusion of knowledge, 

162. 1329. (5) } (The Mellifluous Poet 

Rajanikanta — a review), XXII, !, pp, 735-738. 

183. 1333. (6) (A message of good-will 

to the Greater India Society), XXVI, 2, pp. 314. 

164. 1336.. to Kalidasa), 

XXIX, 2, pp. 473-476. 
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In the Madras Government Oriental Library there is a Ms. entitled 
Nanarihasabdaratna with a commentary called Tarala by Nicula. It has been 
described in the colophon as compiled by Kalidasa. Sastriji is of opinion from 

internal evidences that the author may be the great poet Kalidasa. 

165. 1337. (8) (Lexicology), XXX, 1, pp. 862-867. 

it is a review of the Calanti^a, a dictionary of Bengali words. It contains 
inter alia a discussion on some grammatical rules governing Bengali. 


THE BHARATAVARSA 

les. 1333. (1) ( J15lli:?lt5:it ) (Ascetic’s Daughter— a review), 

XiV, 1. pp. 945-948. 

167. 1333. (2) ) (Srikrsna — a review), XIV, I, 

pp. 328-330. 

168. 1336. (3.) (The Buddhist Community of 

Bengal). XVII. 2, pp. 207-222. (same as ! 01 ). A ; 

THE MONTHLY VASUMATI 

169. 1329. (1) (Dramaturgy), I, I, pp. 137-140. (contd,), 

170. 1329. (2) (Bankim Chandra), I, 1, pp. 417-422; 604-608. 

171. 1332. (3) (Cittaranjana and the Bengali 

Literature, IV, 1, pp. 489-494. 

172. 1333. (4) (Reminiscences of Sir Gurudas), V, 2, 

pp. 291-294; 336-341. 

173. 1334. (5) (Jhinsi— a village near Mussoorie), VI, 2, 

pp. 54-57. 

174« 1336. (6) (The Kamandakiya Nttisara 

— a review}, VIII, 2, pp. 634-636. 

175x 1338. (7) W’ (‘Come, Darling, sit on 

half of my scarf’), X, 2, pp. 369-377. 

it constitutes an effusion of RadKa s love for Krsna. 

176. 1338. (8) (Bhavabhuti). X, 2, pp. 549-556 ; 717-724 

It contains a general discussion about Bhavabhuti and two of his dramas on 
Rama and an analysis trf, .them viz. tlie , Uitararam^arfta with 

Special references to its beauty, ^ . , , * . 


177 . 1338. (9) (Mahamahopadhyaya 

Mwardana — the great poet pf Rajputans), X, 2, pp. 881-884, 

THE ANNUAL VASUM ATI 

178 . 1333. (1) *ft5 C5C5!?I "Tale of Five Boys), pp. 4 7. 

179 . 1334. (2) (Byanogi Tibba— -a pkc.e near Mussoorie', 

pp. 277-281. 

THE PANCAPUSPA 

180. 1336. {!) (Bharata’s Natyasastra), i!, pp. 262-267. 

181. 1337. (2) {Bharata Mailika), HI, pp. 650-651. 

It is an account of Bkarata Mailika (of Bengal) wlio wrote many works including 
commentaries on the Mugdhahodha, .^morofeosa, Bhatfik3.v§a eic. 

182. 1339. (3) (The Island of Simhala), pp. 625-63 K 

THE RAr^GAPURA-SAHlTYA-PARISAT-PATRIKA 

183. 1321 . 

(The Presidential Address delivered at the Ceremony for the 
Opening of the Rangpur Museum), pp. 17-22, 

THE BHARAT! 

184. 1326. (The late Aksayacandra Sarkar), vol. 

46, pp. 417'-424. 

THE AGAMAN! 

185. 1326. (The Worship of Durga by a Brahmana), 

I, pp. 6-'18. 

This is a short story in which the annual worship of Durga by a Brahmana 
was about to be discontinued in the family for want of funds after the Brahmana’'s 
decease. The Brahmana's son, only nine years old, managed however to get 
over the difficulty through hi$ ■, resourcefulness prompted by his extraordinary 
devotion, ' ^ ’ 




THE UDBODHANA 


1324. (Buddhism in Bengal), XIX, pp. 345-355. 

The paper relates how in ancient times Buddhism spread widely in Bengal 
and became deep-rooted in the province. It also explains the ways in which 
some Buddhist culls and institutions were absorbed into Hinduism. 


THE SAHITYA 


1300. (i) (The Poet Krsnarama), IV, 2, pp. 111-119. 

Bharatacandra, the author of the Vidyasundara, borrowed the plot of his 
poem from Krsnarama, son of Bhagavatidasa of village Nimita near Calcutta. 

1326. (2) (Ramendrasund'ara), pp. 297-304 [Also 

published in the Hrishikesh Series No. 1(1327), pp. I-IO], 


THE MANASI 

IBS. 1321. ( 1 ) f (The 

Address delivered by Sastriji as the President of the Reception 
Committee, Literary Conference, Calcutta), VI, 1, pp. 331-369, 

The Address gives an historical account of 24-Parganas and Calcutta, and 
treats of the literary men of both these places. Next, it dwells on diverse topics 
such as the trade and commerce of Tamluk, and the colonizing and missionary 
activities of the people of Bengal. 

ISO. 1321. (2) (Supplement to the foregoing 

Address), VI, 1. pp, 710-712. 


THE MaNASI O MARMAVAi^I 

191. 1327. (1) (Reminiscences about Ardhendu), XU, 2, 

pp. 210-213. 

192. 1331. (2) (The Presidential 

Address delivered at the Literary Conference, RadhanagarX 
XVI, 2, pp. 217-228. T 

It traces the history of Khanakul Krishnanagar in the district of Hughly, gives 
an account of its literary merr including Kaijada Tarkavaglsa, Narayaija Vandyo- 
padhyaya Thakura, Yadunfitha* S^yvadhikari, and Rammohun Roy. 

193 . 1333. (3) (Condolence, Meeting at the 

Vahgiya Sahitya Pari^tl), XVllJ, 532-535 (same as 98 ), 
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194 . 1331. 

instalments, 

THE SUVARNAVANIK-SAMACARA. 

'195* " 1331. '(1) (Reminiscences ■ al:>oiit the late 

Devendravijaya Vasu), V^III, pp. 230, 231. 

;ii6r: '^1334. (2) (The late Adharlal Seiil, Xil, p. 27. 

ViJAYA 

:fS7. 1322, (1) The rAesiclential 

Address, V. S. Samrailana, 8th 'Session), ill, pp. 37-83 
(same as 84 ). 

198 . 1322. (2) (The Presi- 

dential Address, literary Section of the W. S. Sammilana, 8th 
Session), III, pp. 3-1 1 (same as 85). , 

■■■ :.theprac! . 

199* 1330. (1) ^ (Daka and Khana), 1,1, pp. I4I-144. 

; : ; .V^The;i>op,ular\'BengaIi^:^ sayings atlribntec! to Daka and 

KKana are shown to have been composed after the Muhammadan conquest. The 
Buddhist deities Heruka and VajravarahT together are called Daka in Nepal, hut 
the sayings have nothing in them to evince their connection with Buddhi.sm. 
The language of the versss and' their subject rather indicate that Daka belonged 
to East Bengal. Khana describes herself as the wife of Mihira, son of Varaha, 
but the internal evidences show that she could not have been a daughter-in-law of 
the ancient astrologer Varaha of Avanti. She belonged rather to Bengal at a 
much later period, 

20O» 1330. (2) (Vidyapati)* I, 1, pp. 208-218. 

Vidyapati, the celebrated Maithila author of the 14th century, is generally 
regarded as a Vaisnava poet and all hi<8 poems are taken to refer to the love of 
Radha and Krsj^a. It is contended, in this paper that Vidyapati was really a 
Saiva, and his poems deal withToyeJn general, having no particular conneclmn 
with Radha and Krsija, 


THE NACAGHARA 
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201. 1330. (3) mi (Vratyas). I, 1 , pp. 527-532 [similar to 10 and 16 
Lee. (1)]. 


THE PRAVARTAKA 


!33ii. Condition of Bengal 

during the Pala Period), pp, 582-589. 


f he iii’ticle desils with the condition of Buddhism and the indications of the 
revival of Brahmanism in Bengal during the Pala period and gives an account 

■■of 'the ' Nathas.' 


NAVAYUGA 


1332. ) (Some 

important Dates), pp. 1097-1099. Read at the Historical Section, 

V. S. Sammilana, Naihati. 


It treats of Raja Ganesa’s conquest of a portion of Bengal in 1401 A.C. as 
known from the Balyalilasutm, the date of Sivasimha’s (Vidyapati’s patron) 
accession to the throne in 1405 A.C. , and the victory of Ganesa (of Tirhut) 
over Arslan (see Kiritilata). 


JOURNAL OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


204« Pr., 1890. (1) The Account of a Bengali Brahmin who obtained 

a high position in the Sinhalese Buddhist hierarchy in the 1 1th 
Century A.D,^ pp. 125-127. 


A collection of 107 Sanskrit slokas entitled Bha}i).isaia\a was published in 
Ceylonese character. The author Ramacandra calls Himself a Ksitisura and a 
Buddhist. In the colophon again the author is described as a Brahmana (hhusura), a 
master of the Buddhist scriptures {Bauddhagamacakravartm), a teacher, and an 
inhabitant of Gauda. In the Singhalese commentary by Sumangaia on the Bhakti- 
sataJ^a the home of Ramacandra is located in Varendra in the Radha Mandala of , 
Gauda. The commentator further informs us that the author was made 
Bauddhagamacakravartin by Raja Parakramabahu of Ceylon (who lived in the 
IJth century A.C.). It is inferred from some of the verses that Ramacandra was 
persecuted for his Bud<lhist faith. As a voluntary exile in Ceylon, he was 
favourably received by the ruler. , * 


205. Pr., 1890. (2) A short Acdodni ah old Cart, recently das uP 
at False Point, pp., ' ’ • '■ ■S 

,, .■ , 3. v-.i 3 -3, .3 3;i<4 J' -r',; 3 i . 4 - 3. 
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A portion of the inscription on the gnn, written in a character intermediate 
between the modern Bengali and old Kntila could be deciphered, h shows that 
a Hindu chief named Jayadhvaja Simha obtained this gun from a Yavana. The 
date appearing in the inscription, though not clear, has been suggested to be 
about 1325 A. C. 

2C6« Pr., 1890. (3) A Map oj ancient Arydcaria prepared bg 

Nagendra Nath V"asn, p. 204. 

The route taken by the cloud messenger as described in Kalidasa’s Mcghaduia 
has been shown in the map. 

20L Pr,,1892, (4) Notes on the Banks oj the Hughli in 1495, 

pp. 193-197. 

Vipradasa’s work on the goddess Manasa dated |3aka year 1417), ,1495 A.C. 
contains an interesting account of the voyage of Caiid Saodagar. His small Beet 
passed by many places situated on the banks of the f"iughli. Accounts of these 
places as found in the ms. have been given in this paper. 

208. J. 1893. (5) On a new Find of old Nepalese Manmcripts^ 

pp. 245-255, 

Twelve Sanskrit Mss. have been described in the paper. They include a Ms, 
of the BodhicaryavatdrafDanjika of Prajhakara and a complete Ms. of the Candra 
Vydk,arana, Some of the Mss. are copies of weli-kriown works but are 

valuable for their ancient date. 

209 . Pr., 1893. (6.) Reminiscences of Sea voyage in ancient Bengali 

Literature, pp. 20-24. 

The paper deals with accounts of sea-voyage found in five Bengali poenus 

written between 1495 and 1595 A.C. One of them is called Bait; Kacir Manasa 

Mangal in honour of the goddess Manasa compiled from the works of twenty -two 
poets. ■ . 

210. Pr., 1893. (7) Note on an inscribed Gun in the Armoury of the 

NaWab of Murshidabad, pp. 24-26. 

The inscription contains the name of Maharaja Ksrnacandra Raya of Nadia. 
Jayadhvaja Siinha previously mentioned in 205 is identified with an Ahom prince 
of Assam and the Yavana, from whom the prince obtained a gun, is rro otfier than 
Mir Jumla, the Commander-in-Chief of Aurangzeb. 

211» Pr., 1894. (8) Ancient Bengali Literature under Muhammadan 
Patronage, pp. 118-I22, 

This is a note on the Bengali versions of the Mahdbhdfaia by Paramesvara 
^ Kavindra and &ikara^a Nandin. The - former translated Jairnini’s Mahahharaia 
under' the patronage of Paragol Khan, a' general of Husain Shah at Chittagong, 
and the latter added portions to the translation under Paragois’ son, Chu|i Klran. 

212. Pr., 1894. (9) Discovery of the Remnants of Buddhism in 
Bengal, pp. 135-138. 
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Tlie worship of Dharma Thakura prevailing in Western and Southern Bengal 
has been shown to have belonged to a Buddhist cult. Nine reasons have been 
advanced in support of this conclusion. Dharmaraja, though popularly known 
to be a form of Siva, is in fact a name of Buddha, and the word Dharma or 
Saddharnia refers to Buddhism, Dharma being one of the three objects of special 
devotion with the Buddhists. The Mantras used in the worship refer to Buddha and 
the annual Dharma-f estival coincides with- the birth-day of Buddha. The priests 
of Dharma Thakura are not usually Brahmanas and unlike the temples of the 
hxindu deities the Dharma-temples face either the east or the south. 


213* J. !395, (10) Buddhism in Bengal since the Muhammadan Com 
qu9St, pp. 55-61. 

Remnants of Buddhism were traceable even after the Muhammadan conquest 
in the provinces of Eastern India. Some Buddhstic deities like Dharma and 
Ksetrapala are still being worshipped in Bengal in a Hinduised form. 

21 4» J., 1895, (II) Sndharmamangala, a distant Echo of the Lolita- 

vistara, pp. 65-68. 

The Dharmamahgala is a book for use by the Dharma-worshippers at their 
annual festival falling on the birth day of Buddha. Inspite of many points of 
differences between the story of Lau-sena in the Dhafmamangda and that of 
Buddha in the L,aliiavistarat the two accounts resemble each other materially. 

215» j., 1895. (12) Note of Visnupm circular Cords, pp. 284, 285* 

The paper contains a description of the game played with the help of 120 
pieces of cards divided into 10 groups named after the ten incarnations of Vis^u. 
The play is said to have been invented by the Malla Kings of Visnupur, Bengal. 

218. Pr., 1896, (!3) A second Set cf Visnupur circular Cards, 

pp. 2, 3. 

The game played with forty-eight cards classified into twelve groups has been 
explained. One of the groups contains the figure of a Malla King. Some of the 
designs in the cards are identical with those on the Visnupur circular cards. 

217. Pr., 1896. (14) The Discovery of Vtdhiviveka, a unique 

Manuscript at Puri, pp. 130, 131. 

The note contains the notice of a ms. of Mandana s VidhMa on which 
Vacaspati has written a commentary called Nyayakanika. 

218. J,, 1897. (!5) Notes on Palm-leaf m.anuscripts in the Library 

of H, E. the Maharaja of Nepal, pp. 310-316. 

Of the several Mss. mentioned in the paper, two are very interesting. The 
(the Greek system of casting a horoscope) is described in .s post> 
colophon note to be a work fitst tonslaled into Sansknt by ^ 

own language, and then rendered into 4000 Indravajra verses by Sphun.dhvaja^ 
The copy of the VimalapM, ^ commentary on the Kalacahratantrcaja 
another valuable Ms. It is stated in the colophon that the commentary 
by Kamalavara in 

Bengalis, ’ ' . ' ' ”t i ' " - . ' ' >1 ’ ^'J 
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Pr., 1897.(16) Some ancient ■ Burmese^:/im^ Pottery, 

pp. 164, 165. 

It contains a description of three bricks found in Burma, one with the re- 
presentation of five figures of Buddha in Bhumisparsa mudm. and th- other two 
with the well-known Buddhist formula Ye dherma etc. inscribed in a cliaractei 
prevalent in Eastern India during the Pala period. As the cut of the faces of 
Buddha appears to be Indian, it is surmised that the bricks were taken away from 
India by the Burmese pilgrims. 

' 220« 1898. (17) The Discovery of a U oiii by AriiGthnui in 

Sanskrit, pp. 175-184. 

Almost the whole of a small work asceilained later on to be Ciiievkaddhi- 
prakflrana appears in the paper. It assigns a high position lo tlie purity of Irearl 
for spiritual elevation, to the exclusion of the external purity. 

221# Pr., 1898. (!8) India in Lak^mona Senas lime from a rate 
Manuscript written in his Court, pp. 190- ! 92. 

Dhoyi’s Pavanaduia (then unpublished) describes places lying on the route to 
be taken by Pavana (Wind) while coming from Southern India to Bengal, llicse 
places have been identified as far as possible. 

222< Pr., 1899. (19) On a Manuscript of the A^tasaha&rikd Pmjfid- 
pdramitd written in Ndlandd and discoveted in Nepal, pp. 39, 4Cl 

The Ms. is interesting as it was copied at Nalanda in the 6lh year of the reign 
of Mahipala in the llth century. 

223« Pr., 1900. (20) On a Turquoise Gcnesa, pp. 69, 70. 

While exhibiting a Turquoise, Sastriji identified the figure carved on It with 
Ganesa having four faces and in company with a Saktt riding on a iion. An expla- 
nation of these peculiar features of Ganesa w'as given, by him on the basis of 
Raghava Bhatta’s commentary on the Saradaiihlie, 

224i Pr., 1900. (21) On the Manuscript of a on the Biography 

of one of the Pdla Kings of Magadha, Rama Pdla {the Rama- 

carita by Sandhydkara Nandin), pp. 70-73. 

The paper contains a short account of Ramapala*s reign on the basis of the 
first canto of Sandhyakara Nandin s Pamacariia, written in verses with two 
meanings, one applicable to the hero of the Ramayana and the other to Ramapala. 

225. Pr., 1900. (22) On a Manuscript of Kulalikamnaya, a Tantric 

Work in Gupta Characters of the 7th Century, pp. 76, 77. 

. This is a description of the esternal appearance of a very old Ms., of the 
Kulalikamnaya which is a part of a large work on Tantra entitled Kubjikamata. 

t shows that all Tantras cannot be, regarded as reoent works. 

226a Pr., 1900. (23) On a Sttpplerneni of the Celebrated Lexicon 
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Amarakosa by a Buddhist Author in oery ancient Bengali 

Charccier, pp. 79, 80. 

It Ims been shown from the fragment of a Ms. containing only four leaves of 
Piirnsofiania’s TrikSnd^iscsa that this v^ork which forms a supplement to the well- 
known Sanskrit lexicon of Amarasimha contains words marking an expansion of 
vocabulary connected with Buddiusm. The subject received a fuller treatment 
rubacquently in the Sahitya Parhat Patrika, 1339, No. 1 (109) after the publication 
of the ■Triliandaiesii, ' - 


Pr., 1900. (24) Antiquities of the Taniras and the Introduction 
of Tantric Rites in Buddhism, pp. 100-102. 


The arlicie describes three Tantric Mss., LankaDatara (not the well-known 
Buddhistic work of that name), NUvasaiattOQsamhMa and Knlalikamnaya, written in 
Giipfa characlt", proving the existence of Tantric w'orks in the 5th century A.C. The 
later identification of Dharma of the Buddhist Trinity with Prajna has been taken 
to have introduced iSakti worship in Buddhism, culminating in the development of 
a form ■ of Tantricism.: 


Pr., 1901. (25) On the Authenticity of the two newly discooered 
Manuscripts of the V alldla-carlta by Ananda Bhatta, and their 
Importance in tracing the history of the caste-system in Bengal, 

pp. 74, 75. 


Ananda Bhattaks work on Bailalasena, the king of Bengal, is based on three 
previous works of different authors. Written in 1432, about three hundred" years 
after Ballala‘s time, the work supplies information corroborated by other evidences. 


Pr., 1901. (26) A Note on the Existence of the Magii {Median 
Priesthood) in India at the present Day, pp. 75-77. 


It has been .stated on the strength of a statement in Ananda Bhatta’s Ballala- 
cariia that the Brahmanas known as Ssakadvipi or 3akaladvip! are the descendants 
cf the ancient Magii who came from Persia in two hatches. Those who came 
earlier are called iSakadvIpi, and those who came after the Indo-Scythians and had 
established their capital St ^akala in the Punjab are called isakaladvlpis. 


1902, (27) Bdbhan, pp. 61, 62. 


The Babhans or the Bhumiharakas of, Bihar and Benares, who claim to he 
Brahmanas, are surmised to have been such originally but were subsequently 
converted to Buddhism. 


1902. (28) Dhelai Candt, a form of tree-tCorship, pp. 1-3. 


The paper was read at a meeUng of the Asiatic Sociey of Bengal 
May, 1899. Though it was printed for the JASB., 1902, it was kept ba 
publication, as the author wanted tp make some,, additions. The article 
some places in the district; ,bf., where some ‘ ’ dat* 
believed as reptesehtiag q|kiii<^bipped f.ydA 'clods 

thtown towards them. The deity Wie¥ed-,h> 
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fying mfiwnce over crying cKilclren. A few years after, the change was noticed 
that sweets were offered to the trees instead of clods of earth and ihe irifluencf: of 
the deity was believed to cover a wider field. 

232« Pr., 1902. (29). On the Organimtion of Cmie Inj Ballak Scno, 

pp. 3-7. 

The paper reproduces the details contained in ,tlie ciiaptexs of ■ the 
Ballalacarita dealing with Ballala’s activities in comieclion .with the reorganisation 
of castes in Bengal. 

233i Pr., '1902.(30) Four Inscriptions of Mahadva Cmpia und 
Mahabhava Gupta of Kalinga and Kostila, p. 89. 

234« Pr., 1902. (31) The Identification of Ramagiri, the starting Pomi 
of the Cloud in ihe Cloud^Messenger , of Kdlkldsa icith Ramgad 

hill in the Sirguja State, pp. 90/91. 

235« Pr., 1903, (32) Obituary Notice of ihe Late Professor IL B. 

Cowell, p. 52. 

236* Pr., 1904. (33) Scientific Attainments of Dr, Ramk^i&hna Copal 
Bhandarkjar, p. 30. 

237* J., 1905. (34) History of Nydya-scistra from Japanese sources, 

pp. 177-180. 

The paper contains a bibliography of the Buddhist Nyaya system as known 
in China and Japan. As there is nothing in the Nyaya&utra corresponding to 
the ‘Nine Reasons’ and ‘Fourteen Fallacies* attributed by the Chinese sources to 
Soe-mok or Aksapada, it is conjectured that the Nyiiyasiuira as we find it is 
a later production. It is also stated that the Suira as also its Bhasya by Vatsyayana 
came into being after the emergence of the Mahayana school of Buddhism. 

238» 1905. (35) An Examination of the^Nydyasutras, pp. 245-250. 

Arguments have been adduced in this paper to show that the Nyayasulm is 
not the work of a single author. It has several irreconcilable passages. More- 
over, one portion of the Sutra deals with logic in three separate sections while 
the other with philosophy. Each of these two portions again has not come from 
the same hand, as can be inferred from the internal evidences. The original 
sutras of Aksapada underwent changes at the hands of the Buddhists, and Mirok 
(Maitreyanatha) is actually credited in China with the introduction of the Sutras 
relating to yoga into the Nyaya system. 

239# J., 1905. (36) Some Notes on the Dates of Subandhu and 

Dinndga, pp. 253-255. 

Subandhu, the. author of the and Diiinaga, the great Buddhist 
writer are assigned to the beginning ;:Qf {he :5th century A.C, 
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24§. J., 1908. (37) A Kharosiht Copper-plcite Inscription from Taxila 

or Taksaiila, pp. 363-365. 


A line in Kharosthi’ characters first read by Cunningham has been revised 

in the' note. 


241. J., 1909. (38) A new Manuscript 0 / the Buddhacariia, 

pp. 47-49, 

A lacuna of 1 1 slohas occurring in Cowell’s edition of the Buddhacarita has 
been supplied from a Ms. of the work found in Nepal. 


242» J.. 1909. (39) The Recovery of a lost epic by A svaghosa, 

pp. !65, 166. 


Th.is is an account of the way in which Sastriji discovered the Ms. of the 
Saundarananda of Asvaghcsa. 


« J., 1909. (40) The Origin of the Indian Drama, pp. 351-361. 

The paper discusses the tradition about the origin of the dramatic performance 
as recorded in Bharata’s Natyasaslra. It also delineates the contents of the work 
together with his remarks on its language and author. 


244» J., 1910. (41} Causes of the Dismemberment of the Maarya 

Empire, pp. 259-262. 

It is stated in the paper that the Brahmana subjects of Asoka were much dis- 
pleased at the Emperor’s activities in favour of Buddhism. It was this that 
prompted them to lend their whole-hearted support to Pusyamitra, who wrested the 
throne from a descendant of Asoka. 


245t J., 1910. (42) Refutation of Max Mueller s Theory of the 

Renaissance of SanskTit Literature in the 4th century A.D., after a 
lull of seven centuries from the time of the rise of Buddhism, pp. 
305-310. 

A large number of Sanskrit works written between the 4th century B.C, and the 
4th century A.C. has been cited in the paper to refute Max Muller’s theory that 
the Sanskrit language fell into disuse during the period. 

246. J., 1910. (43) The Bhdsapariccheda, pp. 311-314. 

It has been ascertained from the family chronicles of Bengali Brahmanas and 
some other Mss. that Visvanatha Nyayapancanana, the author of the 
Bhasaparicckeda lived in the first half of the 17th century. He was the son of 
Kasinatha Vidyanivasa and grandson and great-grandson of Ratnakara Vidya- 
vacaspati and Narahari Visarada respectively. 

247« J., 1910. (44) Discovery of A bhisamayalamkdr a by M a 

ndtha, pp. 425-427. ' _ : . : ; - r A- / 

Though Maitreyanatha’s AhhisM<^akti(ikara is usually, found as 
to the Mss. of the PancaDitniaimM^a Prdjnapammita: yet 

' ' ■ ' , . ' I • ^1' s 1 t » ■'* I ' •k * Kf 't -k it * 
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work. The reason for subjoining it to the Paficavim.saii lies in the fact that 
the Pmca has been recast in the light of the exposition of tlie BucUliisI doctrine 
and philosophy as contained in the treatise. 

248. J., 1911. (45) Notes on the newly found Manmctipi of 

the Catussatilia by Aryadeoa, pp. 431-435. 

' r ■ ' ' - a "description of the "■ contents of ' the CatiihiUiiukn as 

found in a manuscript-fragment of the work. 

249« J., 1912. (46) The Bardic Chtonides, pp. 145447. 

specimen of the Bardic, lays current in Hajpuiaiia a lias 

quoted in this note with the story . -explaining ' the same, , 

250. . 1912. (47) IVho were' the Sirngas) pp. 2S;, 2H8, 

From an analysis, of the Gotra" connections, the Inu'e fieer. icis;*nli" 

lied with a class of ■ Brahmanas professing the Samaverla. 1 ht.‘ Suiigas had 
connection with Bharadvaja .through the father's side and v/ldi \ isvrunilra 
through the mother's side. 

251. J., 1912. (48) A note on Bholff, p. 289, 

It has been pointed out that Bhafti ap.pears in the colophon of ri„ niiinu,£cript 
of the Bhattikat)ya to have been an inhabitant of Balabhi. 

252. J., 1912. (49)- Remarks on M, M. Chak^aVarlT s Paper on 

Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal, pp. 347,343. 

: .The . arrival ' of learned Brahmanas .in Bengal at , 'the invitalion of " Aclisu.ra i.n'- 
the. 8th century was a fact. It is also pointed out that Bhavadeva mentioned in 
Jivadevacarya's Bhakti-hhagaoatamahakSvya cannot be identified %vith the Bengali 
author of the same name, who built the temple at BhiivanetU ara. 

253. J., 1912. (50) Theories to explain r the' ^ 'Origin of the 'Visen 

Family of MajhaWali, pp. 373-377. 

. ' The .paper .deals ' with .alf ' the "theories advanced . to explain' t'hct . origin of' .ih'e. 
Visen- .family „of Oudh, and., suggests . that Visvasena, a Ksatrlya, king .of ,'Beit,a.res' 
ruling three or four centuries .' before 'Buddha niay, .have ': -beett dt'h 
the family. Originally the Visens :had' ihe- ' surname . ..Se.na' wliich 'wiis.^' 
by Malla in later times. 

254. J., 1914. (51) Relics oj the Worship of Mud-Tiirtles (Triony- 

chidcs) in India and Burma, pp. 134-136. 

Some instances of the use of Mud-turtles in worship and iconogrnpby in 
Northern India have been enumerated, including the practice of Dharma-wor.ship 
in Bengal where the Dharma of the Buddhist triad is represented by a tortoise. An 
explanation of this icon is found in the fact that as Dharma wa.s first repre-sented 
by a stupa or mound which in later times took the shape of a tortoise on 
account of the provision of five Dhyani Buddhas, the Dharma-worshipper took 
Dharma to be* a tortoise-shaped deity. 

255. Pr.. 1919. (52) Obiimry Nof/ce of Dr. Hoetnh, pp. ccxxxl- 

ccxxxii. 
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258« Pr., 1920, (533 Annual Address (1919, ASB.\ pp. xxl to xxvii. 

This presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society con- 
tains an account of the progress of Oriental Studies in connection with the 
discovery of archceolcgical monuments, publication of ancient works, collection 
of old manuscripts and establishment of Orientah Associations. 

257# rr,, 192!. (:)4) Annual Address (1920, ASB.), pp. xviii-xxv. 

It has been suggested on the strength of an interpretation of the Vratya 
hymn^: of the Atharvaoeda that ^iva was originally a god of the Vratyas and 
these Vratyas formed a group of non-Vedic Aryans who roamed about in 
liorcles ^vrataw) outside the region inhabited by the Vedic Aryans. 

Lard Cnrzon 1859-1925, (Obituary Notice), pp. 


), PP- 


258. 

Pr., 

1926. 

(55) 


clx-clxi. 


259. 

Pr., 

1926. 

(56) 


clxv 

-clxvi. 


260. 

Pr., 

19927 

. (57) 


clxiv-c!xv. 


261. 

Pr., 

1927. 

(58) 


pp. 

clxxi-clxxii. 

262. 

Pr., 

1928. 

(59) 


clxiv-cixv. 


263. 

j.. 

1929. 

(60) 


pp. 


The paper deals with the arrangement of the hymns of the Rgtieda as indi-- 
cated in the Aiiarcya Aranyahfl, and shows how the division into Mandalas 
generally foliov/s the order mentioned in the Aranyakfi. It has been stated on the 
basis of a passage in the Kamasutm that the Astaka division of the Rgveda is 
later as it was introduced by the Brahmanas of Pancala some time before 
Buddha. 


MEMOIR, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
264. 1924. (6i) A Note on ‘A Working Model of the Origin 

the Ganges in a Temple in Ganjam,’ Vlll, No, 4> pp. 255, 256 

Pr., . 1912, p. cxxxiv., , ^ .■ , :,1; , 

Important manuscripts copied ip the 12th century A.C. were exhibited 
Sastriji at a meeting of the Asiatic Society • of Bengal. ' One of them was a 

of the Pancaoim^ati-SatasShasrika-ratnaianeayagatha which was translate 

Chinese in 981 A.C. Another wahi;««*)pt^e code of Hindu law by Govir 

the well-known commentator of Maau., ; ,;. . , ' 
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Pr., 1912, p. cxxxiii," : 

A genealogical tree of tKe Ratlior iamily and, a pkolograph of Sliihoji, the 
founder of the family, were exhibited. 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

265. 1893. (1) The Diary cj Covinda Ddsa, CV'i, pp. , 79-96 and 
-372-383. 

The article is an analysis 'of the 'Contents- of Gobindadascr Kadaca^ a Bengali 
work of the early 16th century, . ■ Govindadasa who accompanied Caitanya to the 
various places of pilgrimage wrote this KadacS ot diary describing the places 
visited by him. The account commences 'with the description of Caitanya s home, 
companions, ■ and routine of 'work, and gives details of his iourney from Bengal to 
the sacred places in Southern India. 

266. 1898. (2) Topography of Govinda Dasa's ■ Diary ^ CV'I I, pp. 
172-184. 

Some places mentioned in the Diary have been identified and their delaiis 
given, 

267« 1903. (3) Sansk,rit Learning in India, CWll, pp. 106-110. 

Beginning with a brief account of the vast iiteratuie in Sanskrit touching 
almost every branch of study, Sastriji dilates on the usefulness and the superior 
method of teaching of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, the only institution in 
Bengal where the benefits of the University can be had without being deprived 
of the advantages of the indigenous Tol training. 

268. 1917. (4) Bengali Buddhist Literature, pp. 390'407. 

The paper deals with the contents of the Dharmamahgaia literature and tlie 
Bauddha Gana O Doha (21). Cf. 87, 

269. 1930. (5) A Study of the Mahdvastu (a review), pp. 439-443. 

THE DACCA REVIEW 

270. 1914, (!) ), 

’J: !«;•— (same as 186). 

271. 1915. (2) The Dramas of Bhdsa, pp. 301-310. 

It gives descriptions of the plots of thirteen dramas of Bhasa. 

272» 1921. (3) The Buddhists in Bengal, pp. 91-104. 

The main thesis of the paper is to show that the Buddhist community and 
Buddhism in Bengal were gradddljy absorbed by the Hindu Society and 
Hinduism. The communities which at present labour under some social dis- 
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aclvaiilagcs were originaliy Buddliists. The Buddhists were the influential classes 
i!i ilie province and tljerefore the brunt of the Muhammadan invasion had to be 
borne by them. After the disruption of their community, they had to be content 
with a. di:-uiclvarii!igeous position in the society of their adoption. The worship 
of Dliarma 1 hakura and the Vaisnava orders of the Sahajiyas and Nadha-Nadhis 
luici a Buddhist origin. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 

273i 19! 2. (!| Dak.shmi Pandits at Benares^ pp. 7-13, 

' I his is a,n account of the literary and . other activities of a iew,: Brahmana'^ 
families -wlso came from Southern India and attained a great influence at Benares 
llnaugh tlieir scholarship. Seven such families have been named in the paper. 
Details nbaiu Xaraynna Bhatta, Sankara Shatta, Vidyanidhi Kavlndra, Gaga 
ElhaUn, NaeMji Bhatta and Vaiclyanatha Payagunde are found in the article. 

274 1912. (2) On the Date of Subandhu, pp. 15, 16. 

In a letter, Sastriji further substantiates his own view as against Hoernle by 
staling that Ite has found the name Subandliu and not Vasubandhu in several 

Mss. of VimanaX work. ■ ■ , . 

275i 1,913. Saniideoa, 1913, pp. 49-52. 

The available details about the life of 3antideva, the author of the Bodhi- 
ccryavaiara and other works, arc found in the article. He has been identified with 
Bliusuku, a Siddhacarya, who composed songs in a language which was 

essentially Bengali. 

276t 1913. (4) Candra of the Mehetauli Iron Pillar Inscription, 

pp. 2!7-219. 

King Candra of this inscription in which he is credited with victories in 
Bengal and Punjab had been identified by V. Smith with Candragupta II. This 
paper identifier Candra with Candravarman, the lord of Puskarana in Western 
India menlior.ed in the Susunia Rock inscription. V. Smith accepted this view 
in the third edition of his Early History of India (p. 90). 


THE EPiGRAPHIA INDICA 

277* 1913-'I4. (!) Mandasore Inscription of the time of Naramiman, 

T/ie Makufl aear 461, XII. No. 35. pp. 315-321. 

By a comparison of the genealogies of Naravarman and Candravarmarr found 
in this inscription and the Susunia Rock Inscription respectively. ^ 

have been ascertained as brothers. It has also been pointed out that 
is identical with Candra of the MeherauU Iron Pillar laser. ptron, and the latt.r 

cannot be identified with Candragupta II. . . ■ . . v II 

278. 1915-16. ( 2 ) Suiunia Rock Inscription ; pi CmtirfiOart^n. voi. 1 
p. 133. 
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It is a short record in Sanskrit -inscnhed ^ on the dnsunia kill in the district of 
Bankura in Bengal. Its historical importance has keen pointed out in 276 and 277, 

JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AxND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCiEll'*' 

:'27i» ' 1915. (1) Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, pp. 57-65. 

It is an interesting account of the search for maniiLscripts from its beginning 
in India. ' It takes note of what has been achieved in the field not onI>‘ in the 
various provinces of British India but also irt the Inaiaii State---'. 

280« 1915. (2) Kalidasa— his Home, pp. 197-212. 

Arguments have been adduced' in the. 'article to show that Kalidasa was an 
inhabitant of Malwa and was born in the town of Dahipura or near about. 15 miles 
from the right bank of the ChambaL 

28 1« 1916. (3) Kalidasa— his Age, pp. 31-44. 

' Evidences have been given in the paper to prove . that Kaiidiisa flourished i.n 
the latter half of the period between 404 and 533 A.C. 

282* 1916. (4) Kalidasa, — Chronology of his Wcrks' and his Learning, 

pp. 179-189. 

According to Sastriji, the works were written by Ka'lidasa in the lollowmg 
chronological order: Riusamhara, Mdlacika, Meghaduta, Vik.ramortmt, Kumdra, 
&a\untald, and Raghu. 

283« 1916. (5) Reply to B. C. Mazumdar* s Note on 'Kalidasa — his 

Age; pp. 391-392. 

284ii 1916. (6) Seven Copper-plate Records of Land Grants from 

Dhenkonal, pp. 395*427. 

The paper deals with five grants made by the Sulki family fonc by 

Ranastambha, one by Kulastambha and thrcs by jayastambah tlie sixth grant 

by a queen named Tribhuvana Mahadevi, and the seventh by a ruler called 
Jayasirnha. The original home of the donee of the first grant of Jayastambha is 
Kolanca, a name identical with that of the place whence the forefathers of the 
Radhiya Brahmanas are said to have come at the invitation of Adssura. 

285» 1917. (7) Tezpur Rock Inscription, pp. 508-514. 

The inscription records the settlement of a dispute for toils between the local 
Zemindars, the boatmen, and the people who towed the boat.s. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it provides a definite date for a line of kings of Pragjyotisa 
mentioned in the plates. The record shows that the Gupta era was used ixi 
Tezpur in the 9th century A.C. , and that the Pancakula Brahmanas w’ere even then 
influential as far east as Assam. 

288- 1917. (8) Purnsavana Cerernony, pp* 557-559. 

The ceremony is performed in the beginning of the third month after con- 
ceptioii to get a male child. Sastriji has given a description of the sacrament as 
observed in different ways' by"- the ' followers of the Sama-, Rg-* and 
Yajur-Vedas, 
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287i 1918. (9) Gazetteer Ltteraiure in Sanskrit, pp. 14-25. 

It is an account of some Sanskrit works mcluding JagamoKana’s Demmlivwrti 
arrJ Ramakavi's Pandavadigt)ijay£i, ^escribing ' various places and furnisbing infor- 
mation about their area, population, trade and "commerce etc. 

2 S8« 1918. (10) TekkcU Inscriptions ot Madhyamaraja, the son of 

Feiai'yailoparaja, pp. 162-167. 

This copptr-plate containing names of kings believed to belong to the 
.'^aiiodhhava family of Korigada in Kaiinga is assigned to the lltb century. 

28S* 1918. (Ih Grant of Ranastambhadeoa, pp. 168-171. 

Rana'.tarrdjilia of the Sulki family issued this grant from the Sulki bead-quarters 
kndalaka. The land granted belonged to a village called Jara in the district of 
Jaril in the Raclha Mandala. The paper points out that there is a village called 
Jar,! on the border between the districts of Hughly and Midnapur, both 
belon.jing to Radha. There are even now in Midnapur influential cultivators 
who call themselves Sulki tracing their origin to a place called Kedalaka. 

296» 1918. (12) Kharidadeuli Inscriptions of Ranabhahja Deva, pp, 

172-177. 

I bis grant executed by Ranabhanja Deva on the occasion of the birth of 
his grandson contains a genealogy of the Bhanja dynasty of Mayurbhanj. The 
accurate decipherment of words in this inscription has served to correct the 
misreadings of other Bhanja inscriptions. 

2 SI 5 !919. (13) Literary History of the Pdla period, pp 171-182. 

The account has been divided into four sections: (1). Sanskrit Brahmanic 
Literature, t2) Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, (3) Vernacular Buddhist Literature, 

and (4) Preachers of Buddhism.' 

2S2* 1919, (!4) Sisundga Staiae, pp. 552-563. 

The .^isimagas of Magadha are identified with the Vratyas, because the 
dress of the statues is like that prescribed for the Vratyas in the Kaiyayma- 

■Sramimutra. ■ ■ 

2S3» 1919. I (13) Contributions of Bengal to Hindu Civilization, 1819, 

•920. I pp_ 307-324, 492-510; and 1920, pp. 54-68 (same as 84 ). 

284 . 1920. (16) Two eternal Cities in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, 

pp. 23-49. 

The first pari of the paper is an account of the activities of distinguished 
personages connected with the city of Pateliputra (Cf. Magadhan hit&rature, 
Lecture II—The 5euen Great Writers), The second portion contains a descrip- 
tion of Tosali, identified with the Dhauli of the present day. It was a prosperous 

city in ancient times. 


295« 1920. (17) Two 
pp. 236-245. 

(1) Grant of Vinitatungadeva. 

(2) Grant of Udayavayaha, 


Coppef-phtes from the States of Bonai^ 
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2S6* 1921’, {18} Caturahgam (A four-handed game of Chess played 

with dice), pp. 62-77. 

- ' v V ■ Is^ A ioiin oi CoturQngt!^. The double chivis uovt* in vogue 

ail over tbe world is a development of the quadruple form of Cniurdfiiia. The 
double chess went from India to Persia, Arabia, and ether cc*untrje«. An 

' account of the four-handed game.- has .■ fcjsen g*vtn lyorn. ,, Raid’iUnaiiclaiia d 

Tithitattoa and translated into English. 

2978 1922. (19) Chronology of the Nyaya Sydeni, pp. 13-28. 

The Nya 3 ’a system of Gautama developed, according tj in two 

dil^erenfc ways. The Brahmanas fostered it both as im art c?f controversy and 
as a system of theistic philosophy, while the Buddlii-u .+ nd d jah only ,,.s 
the science of Logic. The chronology of the N^aya system Ka-i heea 
traced from the time of the Nyiiyasuira which is S3idi to l'ic>vc cnrupiled In 

the 3rd century A.,C. to the time of Udayana who wrote hia vvovk:/, hi llio fioginiiing 
of the 1 1th century. 

_ 298- 1923. (20) Chronology of the Samkhya Liiemiare, pp. l5!-I62. 

While dealing with the chronology of the Sanikhya Ldterature from the time 
of Kapiia downw'ards, a description of a work called Kapilasuttavrtii lias been 
, given., ■ This is a commentary on 22 Sutras regarded as the root ,of the entire 
Samkhya system, 

298 » 1928. (21) The Mah&purdrtas, pp. 323-340. 

In this address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, the contents of the 18 Mahaputanas have been difxussed 
in a general way, 

THE BHANDARKAR COMMEMORATION VOlXi.ME 
300. 1917. Bombay in the eleventh Century ^ pp. 249,.254. 

In the Dakflrnaoa, a Tantric work of the 12th century A.C., mennun is made 
of a goddess called *Mumbani along with many other goddej^re.i, each of whom 
bore a name derived from that of the place in which her temple was situated. 
Sastriji identifies Mumbani with Mumba-devI, whose shrine now stands on the 
Malabar Hills in the city of Bombay, to which this is the earliest iisclirecl 
reference. 


THE BUDDHISTIC STUDIES 

301* 193!. Chips from a Buddhist Workshop^ pp. 818-858. 

The article deals with the following -topics: (1) Buddhists under persecution, 
(2) the position of Vasumitra,; '0) and Vasumitra, (4) origin of the 

split, (5) the Lan'kaoaiara, a new tradition, (6) Bodhhaiim-pifakflp (7) the develop- 
ment of the yanas, (8) the three kavas. 
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THE INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 

7 he Northern Buddhism (in three instalments). I 
■213; 464-472. 




This is an account of the origin and development of Northern Buddhism 

through its various phsises. 

t. 1925 .. (2| Shadraydna, Ij -pp. 769-771'. ■: 

The specloi doctrine of this Buddhist school is, as has been put by Sastriji, 
“non-duaUty ini.'iied with Kanina accompanied with supreme knowledge and 
YAiprtme meons of salvation.’* The Guru is regarded by the followers of this 
tXiiool as all the Buddhas put together. The doctrine was introduced by one 
Dharniapad-i and then preached by Ehade or Bhadrapada who wrote a few 
Bengali songs. The only available treatise of the school is by Kuddalapada, a 
disciple of Ehade. 

1926. (3) A Ccpper-piate Grant of VUvarupa' Sena of Bengal, 


The plate throws much light on the later history of the Sena Dynasty in 
Bengal, h has been edited here with some improvements upon previous readings 
of the inscription. 

1927. (4) The Malla Era of Visnuptar^ III, pp. 180-181. 

It has been ascertained from a date given in the colophon of a ms. that 
the initial year of the Malla Era current in Visnupur in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal is 694 A.C. The era was introduced by the founder of the Malla 
dynasty of Visnupur. 

1930. (5) Chandogya-mantrabhasya, a Pre-Sdyana Commentary 

on select Vedic Mantras (a review), pp. 782-785. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BUDDHIST TEXT AND RESEARCH SOCIETY 

. 1893. (1) English Translation of 'Bhahiisataka with Sanskrit 

Text, I, 2, pp. 21-43. 

. 1894. (2) A short Note on the Mahay ana and Hmaydna Schools, 


The Note is an Eiftglish translation of the Astasahai 
dealing with the differences between the Hinayana and the I 
Buddhism. 

309. 1894. (3) Notes on the Soayambhupuraija, II, : 

The Scayambhapatatta is a Buddhist work of not more 
was written in glorification of, the 

in Nepal. The work .gives ; Rescript 


-ij". 
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310« 1894. (4) A stasdhasrika, chapter %vm (tiansl?tion). The Evolu- 

tion of Sunuaid, li, 3* pp. iO'iS.. ■" 

311* 1894. (5) The Relation of Bengali to Pali end Samk/if, Which 
is more Intimate} II, 3, pp, m-v. : . 

According to Saslriji the relation of Bengali to Fail is more iniimate than that 
of Bengali to Sanskrit. 

311a« A Note on the Bunyatd ' Philo$op.hij ,o/ the Norihern 
Buddhists^ II, 3, pp. v, vi.' • 

KEGAN PAUL TRENCH AND TRUEBNER'S JOURNAL 

Sits Superstitions prevalent in the Simderbam (referred ta 

at p. 13 of the pamphlet entitled Aim. f iarap)ra*-Md Lnslrid 1*M6. 
,,■■■■■■ Hare Press ,■ Calcutta). , , 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIST 

313tt 1322. (Kalidasa’s .Manner of Intro- 

duction of the Heroines). The Ndrdyafja, 1, 2, pp. 10%-! |(I4. 

314 (Sita’s Dream). Ibid,, I, 2, pp. 1133HI59. 

315« 1339. (Notes on the Development of 

Religion in India). The Vahgam, I, 1, pp. 4-9. 

316* Report on the Bodh-Gaya Temple %vritten In collaboration with 
Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mitra, 

The Commission was appointed by the Government lo report oii certain 
points, regarding which information was needed to decide whel'l’.er the manage- 
ment the Bodh-Gaya Temple should continue m the hands of the Hindu Mahanta. 

317. An unpublished article 

(A paper read on the occasion of the 50tE performance of the 

Sakuntald in Bengali). 

References are made to the following papers written by Mm. H. 
P. Sastri in 

' THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE A.S.B. 

1902. pp. 3-7. Re. The Kaivartas Swing away the Pdlas. 

1904. p. 38. Evidences of Slave-Trade in the Mughal Empire, 

1912. p. -exxiv. A Biography of Santideva^^ the uiifhor of the Bodhh 

Qafydvatdta, 


APPENDIX II 




(833. 6t!i December. Birth. 

1876. Passed the M. A. exammation. 

1880. Selected as a Commissioner of the Naihati Municipality 
of which he became the Chairman subsequently. 

1c8j). Appointed as a lecturer in the Calcutta Sanskrit College and 
also as an Assistant Translator to the Government of Bengal. 

1885. Elected as a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Became 
also a member of the Philological Committee and was put in 
charge of the publications belonging to the Bibliotheca Indica, 

I8S6. Appointed as the Librarian of the Bengal Government Library. 
Pleld this post up to 1894. 

1886, Nominated as a Fellow of the Senate of the Calcutta University 
and a member of the Calcutta Central Text-Book Committee. 

1891. Appointed as the Director of the operations in search of mss, 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1895. Selected as the Secretary of the Buddhist Text and Research 
Society, Calcutta. 

1897. First visit to Nepal. 

1898. Decorated with the title of ‘Mahamahopadhyaya.’ 

1898-99. Second visit to Nepal with Prof. Bendall. 

1900. Appointed as the Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

1903. Worked as a member of the Commission appointed by the 
Government of Bengal to report on the Bodh-Gaya Temple. 

1907. Third visit to Nepal. ^ 

1908. Retired from, the Principalship of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Made a tour of many places in Northern and Central India in 
company with Prof. Macdonell. 

1909. Commissioned by the Asiatic Society of BengcJ on behalf of, 

the Government of India to report on the Bardic mss. 
in Rajputana. ■ ' 

191 1 . The title of CJ.E. was cbnfened on him. ’ ' ; ; i|; 

1913. Elected as the President ^.-the VaA&ya S^tya Pari?ad, He 
continued in this office ^ogeth^ for 12 ye^s.. , 
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1914. Presided over the. 8th session of the All-Bengal Literary Coii- 
ference at Burdwan. and over the Literary Section of the 
Conference. ■■ ' ■ ■ 

19!8. Presided over the' .Midnapore Literary; CoB.fererice. 

1919 - 20 . 

President of the Asiatic. Society . of BeiigaL. 

1920 - 2 ! . 

1921. Elected' as an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London... .Appointed as the Professor in charge of the Sans- 
krit and Bengali .department 'of' the. Dacca University. 

■"'.1922. Fourth 'Visit to Nepal. Honoured by the Sclhitya 

Parisad'.at a meeting ■ organised by it for the piurpose. 

Presided over the meeting of the All-India Hindu Sal-ha at 
Calcutta.' ■ Presided. o%^er the section of Sanskrit end I'rakril: 
Literature of the 2nd Oiiental Conference held at Calcutta, 

1924. Presided over the 1 5th ses'sion of the AlhBcngal Lilerary Con- 
ference at Radhanagar, " the ■ birth-place of the grcE’t social 
reformer Raja Rammohan Roy. 

1927. The title of D. Lit. was conferred on him by die Dacca 

University. 

1928, Presided over the 5th session 'of the Oriental Conference held 
at Lahore. 

1930. Elected as the president of the Greater India Society. Me 

held this office for two years. 

1931. A function was held under the auspices of the X’autdya 
Sahitya Parisad to present to him, on his attainment of the 
75th year, the first volume of the Harap.f^iSiid Sc mvarahana 
Lekhcmdld (edited by Dr. S. R, Chatterjee and tlie present 
writer) and the unpublished articles meant for Its secosul 
volume (published in 1932) as a token of its members' homa::,e 
to the savant. 

1931. 17th November (Tuesday). Decease. 


My thanks are due to Mr. Naiiniranian Pandit Sahitya-banclliu and Mr. Chintaliairan 
Chakravarty, M.A., whose Jivampanfi (Biographical Table) and (List of 

writings) in the Sammrdhana'-Lekhamala {V.S. Parisad Series, No. dO, 2 vols.) edited 
by Dr, S. K. Chatterjee and the present writer in honour of Mm, H. P. Saairi have 
facilitated the collection of materials for' the two Appendices. 

Printed and piiMishe^d by N.'/Beal, b.a.., at the Calcutta Oriental Fmns, 

0, Paiichanan Ghose Caieiitia. 
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A Boiih-Gaya Image Inscription 

The ijisuri ptiuji, dealt witli here fur die time, is incised 

uii the pedestal of x\ figure of the Buddha representing the stage of 
efi'ori prior to liis uttaiiiiiient of Biuldhahood. The inscription consists 
of four lines, the first of which is nearly intact and the last has 
ahu<i>t <.‘Oiti]detely dis4ip|ieared with the iieeling off of stone from the 
ins(‘rihed siulaee. The two intermediate lines, too, have been , 
materially damaged in parts apiiarently for the same' leason. The 
possibility of resturaliun of the missing letters and words is far remote 
until u otninterpart of tlie inscri])tion is soanehow discovered on the 
pedestal of anoilier figure of the same description. The figure 
is evidently carved in tlie red sand-stone of Mathura, and the inscrip- 
tion is written in that form of Bialmu characters that goes to connect 
it with the large number of Jaina and Buddhist image inscriptions that • 
are incised during the reign of the Kusana rulers, Kaniska, Huvista, 
Vasiska ami Yasudeva, and it may be that chronologically it is some- 
what jiosierioi* to them. 

Its language, like that of the Mathura inscriptions of the Kusana 
age, is not quite Sanskrit in the sense that it does not entirely keep clea,r 
of Prakrt elements, siicli as those which’ linger in the words hodJdsatm- 
pafifNil iylluufitlul) tqxlsikdyey scihdyetl'de fujdye. 

It is dated in Sainvat 64 of a then current era, the identity of wliicli 
is still a matter of dispute. If its reference is to- the Saka era, its. date 

must be set down as A.D.,-, 

f 'I ^ 
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A J). 384. Bo long as tlie coiiterji|iluteil em reiMuiiis uiitao iiuhii 

guide 1o elirouology is l^oirnd to 1:e au arguiiionr irtJo I ho drvolop- 

ioeiit of Indian iconograpluy pahnography and tdlloial laiionatia. Surh 
an argiiiiioiit may eiiahle tke Idsi'criun to us^igo ^a.fo!\ the in ' hioiIuh'! 
figure to the 2iid or tlie 3rtl ocntuvy A.D. llu* lowei liinii 
of its date may be fixed with ; the help td' Fahioiid. ju'houu 
of Bodli-Gayu. This Chiiiese;' pilgrim visited ]b'id!i»Gayu in iluj 
beginning of the 5lh eeidiiry A.-D. .lie notioed a novel ieaaire 
ill the development of the ariistie life oi Budb-Gayu, iii tbai 
he I'OiiId see a few figures of the Buddba in.^taib. d in ilit ibon txj>i!ng 
sauetuaiieSj- — tlie earlier sanctuaries tliat were chiefly eun‘ion> 
Kurangl, the ehlcrh-' ([ueeii of King Kunslkiput I'a I imIi itg'n imii in. 
The figure of the Buddha was out of tlie quc-tior* at aboui 
the close of the 1st century B.Cb, wvhen Kuiungi mo up tln^ old 
stone-railing arcund the original Bo-tree, the litth. Diamond-throne 
temple, the old Jewel-walk sliriiie, etc. at Bodh-Uaya. The insc.ribed 
image under notice must be one of the figures .seen by Falden on the 
sacred site of Bodli-Gaya at the time of his visit. 1 he tqdgraph also 
attests that two such images W’ore installed, both of whioh were 
each resting, probably us it did, on the back of a paii d liun>, m- is the 
case with some of the BcdhisatUm figures in tlie 'culpiures of 
Amaravati. 

The incompleteness of tlie text of the insmipF.ju ^iU uluays 
be regretted for the simple reason ihut it refers to Mune utber wm-hs ol 
merit, the nature of which can no longer l;e asccrlahietl Jt i< iniered- 
ing, liowever, to observe iliat the slirine in wliiclt the two Bodhi>uttva 
figures were installed is described i.n the insciijuiuii a.^ futhlfjjftfllnua- 
vijiftra, JJhuta is a Budclbist technical term and lueaiis Svu\’\ There 
are two kinds of d/N/ztos*: ganthmihiim (way of study) ami r/po.'vsvoufl- 
dhura (way of ineditatioii) open to the followers of the Buddha. It 
may be that the shrine contain iii.g the two liguros was a 
sort of cliaiuber for stinly or meditation which was erected liv a roval 
minister. Ihe figure's are described as HitiUkii-hodi^isuiva-palund,^ the 

1 Some of the local scholars suggest the- Kaladmri as the probable era. This 
era commenced in A.I). 249. . ' , 




TUHlh-GayCi hnuyc Inscription 


uiia.iif.s me i.ouiusatlva. The test given here is based 
on iLe veinmun of the liiigeriuo; inscription on the pedestal of 
lagc in i]»,. Iii.iinii :Museuin and largely oii the phctograph pnb- 
l:\- (.'iuiiiiitgiiaiii of tlie colossal figure and of the inscribed 

111 ill liis p}. XXY, 

■ : TEXT ■ ' 

^liiiharaja^ya Trnikaniala^yiY sa[m] 00 4 (gri) (8) (di) 5 
?? sya in\n)xvnyir bli,(i)ksii - Tinaya((IIiaras)ya viliarasya 

siM'liieviliuii \ ita’" ksn. 

Anratya-illnu-a-viiiare svakena samartho «?????(s)ailika bocllii- 
Nit va“pal i‘:ma sliiaratlia prati.stliapayati 2 [.] ITpasikaye 

inikadhaiririia-.saliuyetlye dhal? ? ksii ye sarvva 

(skilulyaia illiarma-kathikeiia ??tii [-] Iiiiena kiisalaimllexia 

iiultap'iiniil [ia] pujaye bhavatii iipadli? jaye 

.......... *ye ? vva [.J 

Traiislatioxi 

Just prior to Sainvat 04, tlie third inoatli cf the hot season and 
the fifth <1ay of (the reign of) the great ruler Trikamala, the 

fellow-iuoiik residing in the monastery of a Vinayadhara 

Bhiksu (a monk ronversant with the Vinaya discipline) 

s(t u]} hy his owxi ineaiis two Iion-supj)orted stone-images of 
the Bodkisattva (the Buddha still in the stage of effort) in the 
mcnastic chamber (for study or meditation) erected by (a 


CiHiiiingham reads pr Luders, M 

The intended spelling may he , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The intended spelling ^ may ‘be, , ? f - 


Bogie’s Embassy to Tibet 


set foat^iii Tifet^^ .llarrli of tlie 

year ■Antonio DeAB.drade, a'Portiignese missionary, working In tlie Jesuit 
Mission at Agra proeeeded to Tsaparang in Ukm where lie Hayed iktr 
some days and created an niterest in the mind of iln^ king of ilu* phaa* 
about his mission. Tlie next year again he went in the -aim* place ami 
was so successful in his work that a chuiTh wa> iVaunlm! ilu it* wnh the 
help of the king liimseif. Owing to his Liifluenee wiih the king he smm 
began to rise in xniblic esriiuation and to [day a pan in ptdinrai ahairs. 
Some liine hefcna? IhdO be reliiriied ic India an<l was a]ipuintt‘tl Vn viueiul 
of the Company of Jesus at Ch>a wbere be died an Ihth Maieh ftiJ*!. i be 
mission at Tsaparang also soon ceased to exist d Keferenres are iaund 
of some more Oliristian missionaries wlio visited the {amni ry nlTen on 
their way to Cliina and India, and a Dutehnian naim*d \bin tier Ibitng 
who was a learned man and a good ol^sei'ver, is saiti. lo ha\e resideil at 
Lhasa for several years liefore lie went to Chin.a. Ihit in ^ul-cqumi 
years the Tibetan GoYerninent very carefully guarded the pa>-es of t!ie 
Himalayas and did not allow strangers 1u go freely tirrougb ibem." 

The British connection wdtli Tibet is said to liave begun thin-: In 
1772 Deb Judhur, tlie Chief of Bbulan, and a va>sal of ihe I’iheiuns, tnem 
raii Sikkim, descended into the plains of Bengal, attacked Cmi-h-Behar 
and carried olf the Riga as a prisoner. Tlie |#eople of Cora*h-ihdiar 
applied to Warren Hastings, tlie then (Joverimr of Bengal, for im.-isiam-e. 
He immediately despatched a battalion of sepoys under dones, defeated 
and drove the invaders back and even seized their own country. 1 lie 
Bhutanese thereupon appealed to the Taslii Lama of Tib(‘t to intercede 
for them with the Governor of Bengal. The Lama wrote to Whirren 
Hastings a letter, (received on 29tli March 1774), exprcHsiiig regrei 
for the aggressions of his vassal ancl requested him to cease hostilities 
against him and invited him to friendship, Warren Hast i tigs restored 
Bhutan and concluded a treaty with that king* in April 1174, He 

1 Dr. L. D. Barnett, JiE,, vol, 11, p. 24L 

2 Ilisforians^ tiisfory of the World ^ vol XXIV, p. OOo, 
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wrote to the Luioa in reply proposing a general treaty of amity and com- 
ineree between Bengal and Tibet* and obtained a passport for a European 
to |>roeeed to Til>et for tbe Begoliation of tlie treaty/' He selected Mr. 
treoige Jbigle, a servant of tlie Company, well known for liis intelli- 
gence, assiduity and exactness in affairs, and gave him the following 
dated May 18, 1774: 

‘'I dt^’^ire \‘(»i will proceed to ijhasa .... Tiie design of yoiir mission is 
to a mijtfml and equal communication ot trade between the inhabitants of 

Bluitiiii rrihi-m ami Bengal, and you will be guided by your own judgment in 
lining such nteaus of uegtUiatlon.s as may foe most likely to effect this purpose. 
Tou will takt‘ with you samples for a trial of such articles of commerce as 
may he sent from this country .... And you will diligently inform yonrself 
of the manufactures, productions, goods, introduced by the intercourse with 
other countries, which are to be procured in Bhutan.”'^ 

Mr. Bogle, accordibigly, set out from Calcutta 'with Mr. Hamilton 
as his assistant in the middle of May 1774. He went througdi Bhutan 
by way of Tassisinlon in tlie middle of October and on 28rd of the month 
readied Idiai i Jong at tlie head of the Chiimbi Valley. Here he was 
received 1>y two Lama officers and on 2Gth he arrived at Paridrong on 
die frontier of Tibet. On 12th November he arrived at Deslierepgay 
near Chamnaning, north of the Tsanpo river where he had an interview 
with the Luma and delivered to him a letter and a necklace of pearls 
from MTirreu Hastings. He stayed at this place for some days, made 
eiHiiiiries aboui the trade of Tibet as directed by Warren Hastings 


Youiighusband, Indict ci'cid libetj pp. 4-/, . 

Mis,von of Bogle, p. 6.. , 

C. Sarkar^s aritcle "Notes on the Intercourse of Beiiga 

the Northern countries’ in the ;o/' MeeAmg ^of 

ijomm., rob XIII, p. ^9, . /y- 
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him ill the most intimate iiiaiiBer and assured him that his Imart was 
well disposed towards the English. But ilie real cJjjeii hI 
mijssion to open a channel of commerce between Tibet anti Bengal omiltl 
not hear any fnrit. The Tashi Lama, though eciiViiir^ai of n.nitua! 
advantages and well disposed towards the EngbTb, hml no puwor O) 
clecdd© the point. At lirs request two deputies ot the Eegeiit of* Lha-a 
came to see Bogle hut they were averse to the propcjsal of [tlln^ving iraile 
to be carried cn betbveeii the- two caiintries and pul Itiih -unH*- cxt 
OT ether. Once they said that ilie Tibetans were afraid lo go Btmgal 
on account of the heal, xlnother time they said tkat ilic'y cmibl not 
do anything witliout tlie permission of the Ciii]}e''e. The Tibeuui 
authorities did not like Mr. Bogie to go to Lhasa and nnuh‘ him re-olve 
to go hack to Bengal. At las liamvelh inter the Tadii Lfimfi said 
to Bogie: wisli the (jr.vernor will ma at 'end an 

Engiishmaii. You know whai diffieiilties I had ah<nu y<air cajnijig 
into the ecuntry and how I had to sJimggla with the jeabruHv of the 
Regent and the people at lihasa. Even iiow tliey are uneasy lo my 

having kept you so long. I w’ould wish, that tlie (.{avernor wamh! rather 
send a Hindu.’'*’ Tlie Luma hamha! over Ih^gie a letler If; h» given Uj 
'W arren Hastings containing a request about the gnuui of a land to him 
on the banks of the Ganges on whuii he might builtl a BiiddhiM tettiple 
and a resthouse for the people of his craintry who may visit Galeutta for 
purposes of trade. 

Bogie reiurned to Calcutta in June nirn 'll can he seen thai he 
wurs not completely successful in his mission. In fuel Ids ma-tor \Carrcu 
Hastings also could iiot liave expected any rery striking re>iilT tr 
tlie first communication. It urns inevitalie dtat Ihfgie ^houlil he viewed 
with suspicion and tliat the Tibetans shcubl not, all at emee, 
threw off their country freely open to traded One great advanlage of the 
mission, however, was that Bogle eoiilcl secure the sympathies at least 
of the Taslii Lama towards tlie British who maintained a eorrcspemlem-e 
with him. A friendly mission was subsequently sent to Calcutta by 
the Tashi Lama which was received with hospitality. Warren linstiiigs 
procured a plot of land on the bank of the Hooghly Iiranch ot. the Ganges 

6 Yonngliiisbancl, Imlkt and Tihet, p. , 23. 7 p. 25, 
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<jp|K)>ih‘ iu ('alrutui 'diul hilfille<l the wishes of the Taslii Lama by build- 
inn* a ILublhivi ininple iliere for him/ In 1779 Warren Hastiugs decided 
la M'lid Ihjgle himself again to Tibet. But unfortunately the mission 
ctmld tu‘ undertaken. Ihe reason was this: The Chinese Emperor 
learning* dial the la-hi Luma luul established a currespondance with the 
luiglish (jevejiiment entertaiticd Mispicioiis about him and ordered hitu 
ii) see him at Jim ea]utal. The Tashi Lama accordingly went to China 
wheie he died a. mysterious death in 1780. Seme said that lidma’s 
Servant, ai the instigation of the Emperor of China, put poison into 
his fuuil, while ulJjers spread different reports.® But from the letter 
of the cdiief minister of Lama himself dated 28tli October, 1781 seni 
h; the Ot a m imr-OeJieral and piildislied below (see pp. 483-G, letter No. 4) 
ii is that LatmVs death was due to small-pox ! The letter states that 
upon the invitation of the Kmjieror of China to see him the Tashi Lama 
set out t'rmn his place on 5tli April 1779 and met the Emperor on 29tJi 
March 1780 at a place called Seiir Potaullah. Botli the Emperor and the 
lalma stayed there for one month and then proceeded to Peldn, the 
Imperial capital. But to Lama the water and air of China pzwed 
adverse. Irrupt icons of small-pox caine forth and the Lama retired from 
this perishable world mi 4th July 1780.^® Subsequently Bogle himself 
died in Cahniita on 8rd xipril 1781. 

An accoaini of Bogle’s mission to Tibet has been published by 
Markham in whi(*h some of Bogle’s letters ou the subject' are published. 
Below arei published five letters which have hitherto escaped publica- 
tion. The fir.^t three ai‘e preserved in the Records of the Government 
of India at Calcutta. Their copies were very kindly supplied & m© by 
Mr. Abdul Ali, the Keeper of the Records, The last two letters are 
preserved in the Historical Museum at Satara in the Bombay Pi^esiclency. 
They were found in. the collection of Lord Macartney purchased by the 
late Kao Bahadur D. B. Parasiiis from an auctioneer in London. 

8 Bengal Ba^t and Present, vol. XXVI, pt. 11, P* 

9 Bengal Political Considtatians dated October 1792. Paper forwarded by 
the Itesideivt at Benares — received 15th September 1792. 

10 In the Bengal Past and Present, voL XXVI, p. 195 and in Young- 
InisbaiuPs India and Tihef, p. 26 the date df the death of the Tashi Lama is given 
as 12th November 1780. It seems to;be’;wron^4p the light of 
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To 

Tile Hou’ble Warren Hastings, 

President aiu] Govcinor &c*a A’ea. 

HoiiTvle Sir, 

I liad tiio honor to advise yon of my arrival on the H’rontier i)! Hiihei in a 
siiort address of the 2dth of October. T left Paridroug next day accojnpanied by 
some of Teshoo Lama’s servants and arrived here on the Idth ultimo. 

The Lama received your letter and presents very graciou>ly a’-d I have 
every reason to be satisfied with his reception. 

Having represented to hiiii your desire of opening a ii'oe inicrctmrse oi iraiie 
between the inhabitants of Bengal and this country he isas given me assurances 
of his ready endcavoiu's to bring it about; but as he intends in a lew days to 
return to Teshoo Loombo his capital, where he wiii have an opp(U'tuniiy oi con- 
sulting with the merchants, ho delays coming to any detorniiuuliun at present. 
In the meantime he has written to Laliassa on the siil>jeci., iiom which he expects 
the arrival of some officers to coiigratulutc him on his return. 

Teshoo Lama’s character and abilities, liis having discovcrtHl and placed ilm 
present Delay Lama in the chair at Potalo, his being favored i>y the ICm|H‘rcu* 
of China, and his having obtained from him the appointment of Gesub 
Itambackay, the present chief, give him groat infiiienee. The seat of govern- 
ment, however, is at Lahassa. The Emperor of China is |?arammuit Mnereign 
and is represented by two Chinese , officers who are changed etcry three yi'aj>. 
These men are to report to their Court the state of the cminlry 
but I am told seldom interfere in the management of it, wiiich during Delay 
Lama’s minority is entrusted to- Gesiib and four ministers, Teshoo Luma has a 
number of villages and monasteries belonging to him which are ftcattcj’cd over 
Tliibet and intermix with those of the Delay Lama. To attempt to exjdain the 
aniture of a Government where so many different interests are hleiuled togetiter 
would oblige me to enter into details, which, as my imperfect knowledge oi the 
country might hardly justify, I at present would ratlior wish to avoid. 

I take the liberty of enclosing a memorandum of the trade of Thibet and 


have the honor to be 

Hon’ble Sir &ca. 
George Bogle 

Desherepgay, 

near Ghamuaning 
the 5th December 1774. 
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rn JIY MB. liVGLE ON THE TBADE OF THIBET 
Of the irade and produdions of Thibet 
trade of Thibet is very considerable. Being mountainous, 
and but till Illy peopled, it requires largo supplies from other 
valuable productions furnish it with the means of procuring 
gold, musk, cowtaiis, wool and salt; coarse woollen cloth and 
almost its only manufactures. It produces no iron, nor fruit, 
iture of the .soil and of the climate prevents the culture of silk, 
of all which articles there is a great consumption; hut the 
mtry will best appear from an account of its trade. In this 
1 nronosc oiilv to give the outlines, which I will heg leave after- 


naturally barren, 
coiaitrioif and its 
them. It .vields 


The natives of Cashmiro, wlio, uko rue ... . 

the Turkish Empire, scatter themselves over the las 
carry on an extensive traffic (Sic) between the disk 
establishments at Lahassa and all the principal 
agents, stationed on the coast of Coromandel, in Be: 
and Cashmire, furnish them with the commodities 
thev disnosc of in Thibet or forward to their 


resort hither in great numbers. 
;htoiied by the merit of distant 
and remote regions, and above 
anias, procure them not only a 
1 the garb of poverty there are 
heir trade is confined chiefiy to 
.ed on without noise or ostentsj^- 
ir merchants, 


The Go.ssienes, the trading pilgrims of India, 
Their humble deportment and holy character heu 
pilgrimages, their accounts of unknown countries 
all their professions of high veiieiation for the 
ready admittance hut great favors; though clad i 
many of them possessed of considerable wealth; 
articles of great value and small bulk. It is carr 
tioii, and often by paths unfrequented y o i 
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IiihaMiants of Booian and Assam 

The Booteeas and the other inhabitants of tlie inouniaiiis, whub lonn the 
southern frontier of Thibet, arc enabled by their situation to supidy it as 
well with the commodities of Bengal as the productions of their own States. 

The popple of Assam funiisii it with the coarse manufactures oi their kiitgdoui. 

Chmeze .. 

The Chinese, to whoso empire this country is suhiect. Imve e-uilhislavl 
themselves in groat numbers at the capital, and hy inirouiH'ir.g the curie.u.s 
manufactures and merchandize of China, are engaged In an extended an.d Iiiera- 
tive commerce; and thus Laliassa, being at the same time tht* &cat oi Ooveru- 
ment and the place of the Delay Lama’s residence, is the resort oi .-striuigeiN 
and the centre of comiiuinication between distant parts oi the world. 

Its trade wtili China 

The most considerable branch of commerce is tvith Chinae, it is carried on 
by the natives of that kingdom, and hy the Cashmirians and tlie Lama’s agents 
who proceed to Seling, and sometimes even to Pekin, 'i iie iinporis are coarse 
tea, of which the consumption is immense; flov/ered and brocaded sattin.s of 
various kinds, pelong, handkerchiefs, silk thread, furs, porcelain cui>s, glass, 
snutf boxes, knives and other cutlery, talents of silver, and some tobacco. Tlie 
returns are made in gold, pearls, coral, elianks, broadcloth, and a trilling 
quantity of Bengal cloths. 

With Siberia 

The productions of Siberia are iniijoited chiefly hy tlie C’almacks, or by 
the way of Soling. They consist of 'furs, red and black bulgur hides, cow- 
tails, some dromedaries, bastard pearls and silver, and are }>artered for broad- 
cloth, coral and amber beads, spices and gold. 

TFit/i Gashmlre 

The Cashmirians naturally engross the trade with their coimiry. it is not 
considerable. The imports are chiefly sugar, dried raisins and otln.-r fj-uits tlic 
exports are goats, wool and gold. The imports from Assam are spices aiid 
timber, inuggadooties, and other coarse manufactures of silk and linen. 

Wiik the I)che liajalds Kingdom 

The native productions of the Debe Hajah’s country brought into Thifjct 
are rice, wrought iron, coarse woolen cloth, and some miinjeck, which are 
exchanged for tea and other Chinese commodities, rock salt, wool, sheej;> skins 
and narrow frizes for tlieir home consumption. 

With Nephaul 

The productions imported form Nephaul are chieflY iron and rice; font as 
these two countries have foecn the principal channels of eo-mnmnieation between 
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'(’nf eoi'onx^n'iol i>tate of ^epdlinl 
vicied among the different States of Oatmaund, Pattan, 
and remained under the Government of Rejahs in- 
s authority, every encouragement was given to trade, 
i-as levied on goods; the country, populous and well 
■d the means of transporting them, and the merchants, 
ions settled in Xepliaul and contributed to enrich it 
hiinroved their own fortunes. Some dispntes arose 


They went to war, and t'erti -^ar^aul, cue 
in to Hike part in the ciuarrel; having subdued the enemy, 
against his allies; and partly by treachery, partly by the c 
abilities, has alter a war of twentyfive years, made him 
whole of the country and united it under one Government. 

Effect of this revolution 

But although the wealth of Nephaul furnished Goorka 
which he rose, he neglected to cherish the source from whe 
trustful of .subiects disaffected to his Government he enter- 
troops on regular pay. He disciplined them, he furnished 
he formed an artillery and left nothing undone to render 
the .stated revenue of countries where -a standing army ha 
known was unequal to those extraordinary oxpences, and G 
e-xpedient.s had rocour.se to imposing high duties on trade 
them. The merchants, -subject to heavy and arbitrary fi 
frivolous pretence, or obliged to purchase the protection of 
mciit by presents scarce less oppressive, quitted a conntry 
longer enjoy that freedom and security , which is le 
Gossioncs, who had formerly very extensive establishment 
m.-urrcd Goorka's ro.sentment by the assistance which 
adversaries, were driven out of the kingdom; and many 
inhabitants, being stripped of their possessions or expose 
..n,uoroi-, likewise deserted it. Two Oashnunan hous 

the Rajah, afraid of their also abandoning hun, o iges 

TifLVA occasion to send vv 
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commerce m which they had hitherto been concerned 

having obtained permission from the Debe Eaiah i ^nd 

through his territories established agents in Bengal.! tiicir goods 

from trading in broadnln+n as 


agents m iJengai- i. tninr goods 

rom tiadmg m bioadcloth and some other consideraif P^'hihited 

traffic IS earned on to ‘‘"'o > 


-la c IS earned on to no great extent, and all otho, and us their 

rt by no means compensates the loss which Bengal ha^ ‘--e exc-lnded 

tion rtf ^ /UU:, ... 


l>y tlie iidorrup. 


. luas vviiK 

tion of its commerce through Nephaul. 

Through Morung 

ra, ^ 

unig and a province adio;.,i„„ n mto 'f idhoi through 


ft.r . — ujsfu cliSO to DO eo 11 vri, 

Moriui^c. aiid a provir.ee pdin.Sn- + -x i i 
, to it, which is mhlvo^ 

by a Chief stviod .Donro t m, n '^^^ ^^>1*11,. .. , 

,, " no Jnng. ihe faeqiners \vl,r.v ^'^bussa and ^uveriipd 

generally frequented thk i i i ^‘‘-XiudJ-ni ■ a> . 

, huv boi no; esteemed unL, , ^ ^ophnul 

by any creditable merchants. Ooorlta, however, hawr 

over the first of these countries, and having latelv i.u-^ '•‘ooi-o.ts 
course is at present interrupted. ' the other, all !nter- 


Bg ivay of Banuris 


Besides these difforfiTir 

liHOient communications, there u 

aaris nnd .. > vxl 

If 


p . ^'Uiiimunieations, tliere k 

, , f, *‘» “»“»« »«., " "«» 

northward of Bulwaiio- .... i .. 


northward of Bnlwang Sin.' ^ ’ 

still m™. ^ ^ territories, which are xuln tbe 


still preserve their indenenV ' ^«»iec.t 

sometimes “o^-e valuable ««inb,s who 


sometimes imported into Thir;’, " ? 

travel in perfect sec,,... But , 

‘^‘tongh the merchants 


Sort- . w. 

t™™i i„ p.rf** ,ec.,ii/:;7" ■“ 
tie length ., tl., i It. 


the length of the wav ,, assistance cro,. 

in several places 


IP ■ 

a inoTnitainous and 


in several places uninhabited 7 

goods, render it far from eli .7““ ...u 

on account of its being ^ "Bon the 

most the only means of commup; . ^ i'letmciitod 

' . ' ''■‘‘ttion. 

Nature of this trade 

The principal articles „( , , ' 

broadcloth, atter, skins, peol , 

chanfc, spices, tobacco, sp^.^ 

Malda strinA/l cscif+a,.. > nnd otlmn 


chiefly coarse; the returns 7’ ^ ./ 

aie made in gold dust, musk a ‘^^'“ths, 

fif .ei ' cowtaiis 

the money of Thibet 


A knowledge of the currci- .. . 

a country is of capital ■ ‘P®®*®® and of the propoj... 

Qt capital ., P°^*onai 


in a country is of capital ■ P’-®Porf 

trade, but tL intrioaerof 

in foming a just notion of ’77-^"* ^ 

There are no mints in Thifil at present to 

Tart ary in «mall biases 7*’ i» taU 

Oatmaund and Pattan whi i ®^to the coin °f China and 

cb IS the established species p ^®*‘“er Eajahs of 


q|; , ” V' ui ihn 

'^U^^tances requi.sito 


®®tion if only briefly. 


the to. 
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cn-c,nuu,„. o, u.eu- rupeo.s, ^vluch were of a base stamlarcl, proved very beneficial 
<i,ii (fooilia, as soon as he had firmly established his authority- 
III Stvlnuil, endeavoured to introduce his coin into Thibet. For this purpose 
he -eat a d.. puiatiiai to Lahassa with a large sum of rupees struck in his 
naak, and f.e-iii d ino >auetion of C4oTernmont to circulate them through the 

of Goorka’s ill-faitli, refused to accept them, 
.jkI the (oiiL.inuf, ot iLtuined liiin this artful answer, — We are willing to receive 
^ mu n, in, proiidid that ,>on take back all the money of Nephani which is 
nou in ciu.Uuitmn. condition wa,s neither for Goorka’s interest, nor in 

-ii^ to foijijdj uitli. Xothing since has been clone in this important 

afiaii. ihc fflii vpiM'ie contiiujes to pass; but the channel by which it was intro- 
diHtii liaiuig hcfU long stopped up, it has z’ose greatly above its former value, 
well in projioriion to the talents of silver as to the gold dust. 


No. 2 


BENGAL SECRET CONSULTATIONS 
0 Nfay 1775 (pp. 2177-2179) 

The Governor General having received the following Letter from Mr. George 

Bogle he lays it kd’ore the Board. 


THE IiOX‘BLE WARREN HASTINGS, 

President and Governor, c%c., A^c., &c. 

Moii’ble .Sir,'' ' 

Having received no Letters from Calcutta for several Months past, and 
having had no Accounts of the Dispatches I did myself the Honor to send you 
oi the 5th December having reached Beyhar, I have declined addressing you 
from the Belief that my Letters would not arrive safe, and this Consideration 
ndl I fiope serve to justify the Shortness of the present Trouble. 

I have continued to receive repeated Marks of the Lama’s Favor, and 
at his Desire have remained tJius long at Terhoo Loembo. I propose in a few 
clays to take Leave of him and begin my Lourney towards Bengal; in Company ) 

with the Gossisno who ivas formerly sent by him to Calcutta, and a Priest who , . 

is to attend me to Tasserudden and second me with the Deb Rajah. 

I have at present only to request that you would be pleased as a; Mark of 
Attention to the Lama, to give Orders ■ to ' the. Custom' Masters, ^t'Moorsbedabadi' 
and Houghley to pass our Boats without Duty, and in Case you have sent me 
any Commands subsequent to your Letter of the 10th August, that you would 
be so good as order a Oopv of them, tofirether with such further instructions as 
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Williams, to whom I shall give such Directions, as may insure their safe 
Arrival with me at Tasserudclen. 

Teeshooiooinboj tlic 28th March, 1775. 

" ' I have the Hmiour to he At*. 

GWmUE IhH.LK. 

The Governor General proposes to direct Mr. Bo^le to settle the Terms of 
a free Trade with the Bajali of Tossaruden and if necessary even to yield 
the Tribute aniuially paid by the Bootan Caravan wiiiek emnes annuaiiy to 
Riingpore wliicli he (the Governor General) is informed by Mr, Du amouiu- 

ed in the year 1178 to 2105 Narainny Rupees which is no Ohjeet eoiiipared with 
the Advantages that may be derived to the Company by opening a mnv 
Channel of Trade which may be particularly advantageous to the Sale n'l Broad 
Cloth and Coral, the two principal Imports from Europe. 

The Proposition being agreed to Resolved that the Governor General de/ 
authorise Mr. Bogle to conclude a Treaty with the Rajah upon the above Coinii- 
tioiis. 


No. 3 

TO 

THE HON’BLE WARREN HASTINGS, 

Governoi'-General, &ca., c%ca., Aca. 

Fort William. 

Hon’ble Sir, 

I have already laid before you a report of my late misi^ioii into Tiiibefc as 
it was impossible, at the time of iiiy appointment, to foresee any prohubio 
expenses, in eoiiiitries iiitherto unknown, and on a business entirely new, no 
fixed allowance was made for them. They were left to be defraycil by !ho 
as the circumstances should requii'e, and I was ordered to give in an at'count 
of them on my return, which I have now the honour to submit to you. 

Except the charge of servant’s wages, they consist chiefly <)f pixvscnts; the* 
other expenses of my journey being very inconsiderable. For according to the 
practice in Bootan and Thibet, accommodations of all sorts were provided for 
me on tne road. During my stay in the first of these countries, I had a 
house allotted for my residence, and provisions supplied me by tlie Govenunejit. 


11 The paper accompanying this letter and giving the expenses is not found. 
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Wliilt! T rfiiutiiio^l with Tesho Laraa I lived in his palace, and every necessary' 
was provified ihr me hy his orders. 

A sense of this hospitality, a regard to the character of the nation [ 
repri-eiU'i'th and above all the desire of forming a coimection and good nnder- 
suuiiling Willi people hitherto strangers to the Company, and of facilitating my 
iiegotiaiuiis as to li-nicp rendered presents on my part necessary. These I have 
ehargeil; and at the same tiimi liuve given credit for such gold dust &c. as 
I recioved in reiurn. Ihit .1 havx* taken no notice of some pieces of silk, 
hhuiki'i>. iind 'Fanyaii liurse.>, as they were of little value and rather entailed 
npuii liiu an Neither have 1 charged such of my own effects as 1 gave 

away; or oilier es|Huises merely personal, 

i have only to add, tiiat as you were pleased to prohibit me, and Mr, 
Hamilton wfm ueeoriipaiyed tne, from engaging in trade, these charges were in« 
curivd only on the |>iib]ie service upoti whhdi I was deputed, 

i take the libi-riy cd‘ troubling yon with those particulars for the informa- 
tion of the Hun 'bit- Jluanl. The eircumstantiai manner in xvliich the accompany- 
ing account^ arc >tatvd precludes, 1 imagine, the necessity of any further ex- 
planaiiun, and will .'•erve to point out the propriety or impropriety of the dis- 
bursements. 

Calcutta, the lltli DecombcM-, 1775 . 

I have the honour to be, 
Hon’ble Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant 
George Bogle, 


MEMOIiASUrM^’-i nr mil on the money ANT) 

MEUOIlANmSE OF TIBET 
April 10, 1779 {Rome IJepartment 0. C. No, 3). 

The only s|>ecie current in Thibet is the coin of the former llajahs of 
Nc*paul, called iiiderrnillces. They are of a base quality, much worn; but none 
having been inqiorted since Goorkha^s conquest of Nepaul, they hax'e rose to 
an exhorhitant value. The bullion is brought from China in lumps of silver 
called Doradis, which, I believe, are of a standard superior to the currency of 
Bengal yet when weighed against Inderiniliees they were not equal to them in 
value by ten per cent, A Dozaii which weighed 340 or 350 Inderniilloes was 

12 Bogle’s letter of which this memora,ndum was an accompanyment . is B0t_ 
found. 
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pnrcliasBd with 320, 310, fl/iid oven 300 Inderinill^es. iJic Sicca .Oiipccs oi Bengal 
carried hy Gosaiiies into Thibet, were valued at 2 IjideiHiilleejs to a Sicca Rupee. 
A Balsa of gold dust called a Gastong and weighing 9 l/3d Indunns, was valued 
from 120 to 130 Inderm iliees. Thus the value of this coin, when compared with 
silver or with gold dust, is not fixed. The rate in the market diiriiig 
my stay in Thibet was daily rising. It may be difficult .to reconcile the^ 
iiigh value of the fact to assign the cause would he rather (torn) liian useful. 

The broad cloth of two colours is esteemed before any other, d’hcre was none 
at market; the colours next prised are red, yellow, blue. The prices of tiiese and 
other usual articles of trade were as follows : 


Broad cloth coarse 
Chank male 
Cloves 
Nutmegs 

Malda striped cloth (musiiroos) 
Otter skins 
Coral middling size 
„ very large beads 


12 Tank (sic.) per yard 30 IndernH 
each 6 to 10 , ,, 

per seer of 60 sica wt. 51 ,, 

5 or 6 ,1 !, » 

ppss (sic.) 40 
^ per score 70 to SO ' ,, 

.. per Sieea- wt. 15 to. IS ,, 
Twice its weight in gold dust. 


Cutlery, hardware, glass and many other Europoa]i commodiiies, nut being 
staple articles, it is impossible to ascertain the price. Snuili quantities aie some- 
times brought into Thibet by the Gossaines which are much esteemed. 

Amber beads, pearls and diamonds. The price of them depends entirely 
on their size and goodness. The first is an article of common consumption and 
ready sale. The two last being purchased by the people of high rank, or by 
the Chineze, the price is high, but the sale slow and uncertain. 

it may be necessary to remark that the scarcity of Bengal and European 
goods while I was in Thibet no doubt served to enhance their value. 


The returns from Thibet are made chiefly in gold dust, musk and cowtails. 

The price of gold dust I have already mentioned. Musk is generally bought 
in bags with a considerable portion of skin adhering to them. The price is from 
one halt to three fourths its weight in Indermiliees. Tlte .siiperliuous skin is 
from a sixth to a fourth of its weight, and if the musk is fresh it looses by 
evaporation about a fourth part. 

Cow tails, white, are from two to four Indermiliees each. 

The charges on transporting goods from Bengal to Thibet 1 estimate as 


follows : 


One raaund from Eungpore to Buxiduar 

4 Indorms 

from Biixiduar to Binjipore 


from Einge to Paridsong ... 


from Paridsong to Laixassa or Teshoo Loornbo 




riuiiii! luHnce liocmoo Thanr, Ohaunjou 'IhouHOo, 
u'liii.sf,',- „j Liimoo fa the Oovenwr (feneiulM 


10 chi' roiHiiJUjt oi Lt'Deiits abounding in Elxcelleneies, Ornament of the 
fiiiih Si'.ii in' iHAwr luid or Greatness, shedding splendour on the Leaders of 
Kurupe, Ri-podtury of VuiiH* and Altignanimity, exalted in Enterprize, high in 
Digiiiiy ike (kjvornor Immaud u'dowkid-i— -may his Fortitude and his 
.Exi>‘.u*nce ki« porin'i nated hy the hounty of Almighty God. Some time before 
this ihe Khankauni id' China cidled niito him the Lord of his Votaries the 
iauiiiiiary oi the World Maim Gooroo Sahib, with earnest solicitations and on 
tljo seventi^e ink rn' tiie month. Hiibbaa i.e. samii A. H. 1193^5 the Lama, accord- 
ing to agrccmoiit, directed iiis steps towards the Region of China. 

And when he pas.^ed his sacred foot forth from this Land, the Khankaum 
dospatcjhed forwanxl to recoice him Leaders of high Distinction and he caused 
to he repared and kept in readiness, cattle to transport his Baggage, and 
Conveyances and Teiits and necessaries of every Denomination and There is a 
Soohah and tliey call that Land Sear poiauUaJi and on the 22nd of the month 
Rubbaa i.e. .siiufii in the year of the Hijlra 1194.^® Maha Gooroo Sahib and 
the Khankaum of China met each other in that Soobah, in joy and satisfac- 
tion : — iHid tliey continued there for the space of one month — and then they pro- 
cce<lecl on froiij thence to tfie City of Piekeen — ^that is to say — ^the royal City 
where is the exalted Throne of the Emperour — and in that City they remained 
for . six moiitliS* ■ ■ 

And in those Days the Khankaum of mighty power, in the abundance of 
his faith and his love for the Truth, exhibited unbounded proofs of Obedience 
and Submi.ssion and paid the Duties of Reverence and Respect. 

And the ^^laha Gooroo on whom be the continued blessing of the Almighty 
instructed many of the sages of China, and of the sages of Kihnciukj and (not 
ineutioiied in Poonioa Geer Goosaiiii^s relation). He caused thoir Heads to be 
shaven and received them into the number of the Obedient and he conferiod 
innumerable Blessings on the mhabitants of that Land, and they received 


.1, 3B9 of the Macartney collection m 
Warren Hastings. 

29 March 1780. ■; 
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and hot Blast to a cold and frozen Body and the :\lakdics and tlio T)i:iienipers 
wiiicli were produced were many and varions. 

x\nd at this time such was the will of God, Irriiptions or the ^iiian-pox 
came forth and our earnest Endeavours, and the application oi nuniorous 
Eemedies availed nothing — for the. predominating star oi. our hapinner^s \vas 
reversed and obscured — and the Shadow of our protector was withdiaven, and 
we were excluded from iiis presence — and the only Itemed ies which remaiiied 
were Resignation and Submission. The measure of Ins Ex'stence was iilled up 
— and the Lip of the Cup of Life was o%^eriiowed — and lie retired Iroin this 
perishable world to the everlasting Mansions on tiie first Day oi ilie Jlonth 
ilujjub, in the year of the Hijira 1194.^" And to us it wa* it's il the ILxrvju, 
had been precipitated on our heads — as if the splendid and glorioiifs Day had 
been converted into utter Darkness. 

The Multitude lifted up on ail sides the Votco of Sorrow t:nd iaunentation — 
but what availed it — for Fortune, treacherous and deeeitiui had deteiMiiined 
against us; 

And we all bent down on the knee of funeral affliction and performed tiie 
holy obsequies, such as were due — and We now supplicate with an united Voice 
the return of the hour of Transmigration—that the Bodies may be speedily 
exchanged, and our departed Lama again be restored to our sight. This is our 
only Object— our sole Employment — may almighty Gud who iistoneth to the 
Supplications of his Servants, accept our prayers. 

And after the. Death of the Lama, the gracious Conduct of the IChankaum 
was still the same — or rather, his royal favour was greater than before — in so 
much that it might be said, Maha Gooroo Sahib was still living — such was the 
Excess of his Bounty. 

And when the funeral Solemnities were concluded We received our Dis- 
mission and the Emperor caused Supplies of food and of raiment, and necessaries 
of every sort to be prepared — and he ordered people to be stationed at the 
different stages — to convey the Corps of the deceased i^ama from One to the 
other. 

And when we turned our faces from the Land of China, lie caused Carriages 
to be given to my followers — and he aiipointed two Aniecral Oinraus to attend 
the sacred llemains of the Lama; for its protection— And on the 21st Day of 
the month Shuvvaul in the year of the Hijira 1196i« in the Morning 1 arrived 
at the place of my abode in safety. 


17 i.e. 4 July 1780 a.d. The date 12 November 1780 given for his deatfi 
in Hengcil (Did Fresenf, vol. XXVI, p* 195 seems to be wrong. 

18 i.e. 10 October 1781. . 

He was a Bengalee by birth and was sent by the Taslii Lama as the irst 



And ii 'I’niiib iwU boon proparod Iwfore our arrival for the Body of the 
dopartod Lama— and tt'c* deposited his Remains therein— and we presented the 
npcf'Siiry ofi’erinss— and distribwted alms, to promote the Transmigration— and 
we are unjemiiciiig in oiir Knpplieations that he may speedily appear again 

00 tiic^ vaee of tlic» Karth— inoT they 'be 'accepted; ' ■ ' 

P<»firuo Geer arrived here ijt the year 1193 after the Departure of 

the Liuoit itowards I'hiua). — Aod two Letters and nine Strings of pearls, without 
hlo2iii>ii and pcTicf-t in ilieir ironi d'orBi)-— and among them One String of large 
}i(nirl 01 gnuft liriglitncss and purity and two Chaplets of Coral, which you sent 
as a Gift, arrived safe. 

And yoiir ''atisi'aetory Letters and that which you wrote concerning the village 
of the Haja and tiu* Iteinission of all Matters relating thereto, to do honor to me 
— tiu' whoit* there v/ritten, was in those Days submitted to the inspection of 
-Maliu Gfjonio Sahib, and the Joy which he expressed on reading these things 

"was exceeding great, — 

J„nd the friendly Letter and the two Rosarios of ijcari and Coral, one of 
them intermixd |>earl and Coral and the other Coral alone which in the Abund- 
ance of your kindness and favor you sent as a Gift to me, arrived in an happy 
iimir, and was tlie case of mudi satisfaction. 

And regarding your Refusal to receive the Value of the nine Strings of 
pearls and of the two Chaplets of Coral directing on the contrary, that they 
should be presented as a Gift, — as the pearls were of great Beauty and of exceed- 
ing high price, and lor as much as your friendship to Maha Gooroo Sahib was 
evident and appmroin— in consideration of these things I could not presume to 
take them. 

I formeily wrote to you requesting that with the Value of the unwrought 
Gold which i sent to you certain pearls and Coral might be purchased and 
that the price of the pearls and the Coral might be balanced by the produce 
tiiereof — and if it should be deficient for that purpose that you would inform 
mo of that dcheieney —so that I might write to you and transmit that which 
was wanting — and if on the contrary there should be a surplus remaining out of 
the va’ue of the Gold, that othe.r pearls and other Coral of the first Quantity 
might bo purchased therewith. 

And I. have moreover strong hope and firm Expectation that as you 
formerly showed kindness and attention to the Application respecting the village 
of the Raja, so in regard to the certain portion of Land and the Alahasol 
thereon, that favour ims been shown —I presume to repeat the Request, that . 
corresponding to the Application of Maha Oooroo Sahib you will show Mndhtes 
appertainine: thereto and furthermore, that you will grant a Plot ' hi ^ Jdaud ^ , 
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in the noble City of Calcutta on the Bank of the Biver— eo!icernin^? this affair 
I spoke fully and particularly to the Gossaini Poorum Geer and he will make 
known to you the whole thereof and you will com ply with iny Rer|iiest. 

And I have communicated other Matters and other Things to the Faithful 
Poorun Geer by whom you will he mforined of them— fn compliance with his 
Wishes you will permit him to remain under the Shadow of your protection 
and favor him with such mark of your kindness as may enable him to pass his 
Days in returning thanks for your bounty and goodness. 

You must persist in sending to me constant Information of your Healtip 
that the Garden of pleasure and satisfaction may continue to tiourish. 

To trouble you more would exceed that which is right. 

May your happiness and prosx?erity remain lirin ami nusliakcn^. Written 
on the first Day of the month Zehijjeh A.H. 1195 corresponding to tin? 
October 1781.^''* 

Sent by Poorum Geer as a Gift 

a piece of Ivliauduck, 
a Beiileck of unwu'ought Gold, 

Two pieces of China Silver 
six pieces of China Silk. 

Let it be accepted. 

NihS 

From iSoobim Churnhoo to Mr, George Bogie-^ 

Received February 12t!i 1782, 

To him of the high and exalted asylum! the Eminent of the Dwelling of the 
only God ! The Repository of the Benefits of Power ! The genuine Conferrer 
of Favors! Mr. George Bogie — be his Prosperity without End! 

Your wellwisher, Soobum Chumboo, having set Forth his Humility and 
Submission — and Confessed his Weakness and Inability — -iii tiie Language of 
Absence, makes known to your Understanding, — Illumined as the Siin. — that 
the State of these Parts is according to the Biviiie Will, and to the Ordination 
of him who is without end, and in his Hands, — in the Hands of an Almighty 
Protector, and that your Safety, and your Health, are the daily subjects of 
my Supplications. 

19 The Christian date 28th October 1781 really corresjionds to lOth Jilkad 
of A.H. 1195; while the first day of Jliheja (Zehijjeh) corresponds to 18th Novem- 

20 ' No. ' 1, 441 of the Macartney ' ■''■collection in the Satara Museum. The 
contents of this and the preceding letter are almost same 

mm? 
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It has imt n^uKUiml unknown to your eiilighteiied That the Letters, 

anil t!u* ot Pearls which are Intermixed with Coral, and formed into 

a (‘haph*t.. iujii whirL in the Excess of your kindness and yonr Favor yon were 
pleuH‘d tn send me ns a Gift, and to Confer it upon me, Arrived safe. 

'r?isly, It may ho said, 'Fhat I beheld yon in yonr owm Person! For such 
was my exceeding great Joy and Satisfaction thercat—That I know not, in 
what language to exphiiii it. 

The Kiiuiiefah Bungwaun, that is to say, Maha Gooroo Sahib, on the 
sevr-nteonih Day"^ oi ti)e .Month Rubaau Saiini, directed the Reins of his Inten- 
tions from Ta-so iniinhoo totvard the Land of China. 

And tlu‘ varitnis inhabitants of the Environs and the Places round about, of 
Shobah, and c>f Khuiidaih. those who Sojourn in Tents, and those who live in 
came and were Received according to their Degrees, and their Stations, 
—and ihe Cidef i*rinr*es of tiie Kingdom and the Pillars of the State, and 
the ^ligiity and the great Leaders, came Forth, to meet and to guard 

him on the high Road — And they were waiting his Arrival with eager Expecta- 
tion. And they obtained admission to the honors of audience in Crowds, — 
Crowd after Crowd — and they presented their CRfts and their offerings without 
Number. And the Lama laid the hand of Intercession on the heads of the 
Guilty, and made tliem Joyful, — And after this manner the Multitude Followed 
him the whole day. 

Thus he travailed on — through the Journeys and the Stages — and in the 
Boobah Seiir Potaullah wiiieh is a place exceeding delightful, he saw the Khan- 
kaum of China, and they met together in Joy, and Satisfaction— and he re- 
mained with the Khankaum of China, for the Space of one Month. — And the 
Khankaum prepared Entertainments of various Sorts, and made Feasts after 
divers mmimrs, ■ ■ ■ 

And during this Ibme the Goosaini Poorun Geer made known those things, 
concerning tlie Land of Europe, which your Tongue had taught him, — ail of 
tliein lie made known. — And the Lama exerted great Endeavours, and proved 
his Friendship and solicited therein — and hereafter the Chaunkeah Lama, may 
his Felicity be eternal, will w'rite, and send an answer, concerning these Things. 

— For we Exerted ourselves to Fulfil your Wishes, from our Hearts, and From 
our Souls. ■' ' ' 

Let not this your well-wisher pass out from your friendly Mind, and when 
Time shall be convenient, send unto Me, the Gold Brocade, and the large 
Coral, for the purchase whereof, I formerly sent by the Goosaini, to your. . 
respected Presence Thirty TolaH of Virgin Gold— Buy^ them and send them unto 
me. And if aught should remain unpaid, Inform me thereof by your Pen, that 


April 1779 A.n, as i#:' 
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i may. pay it: For doing so you will favor me^ Safety and Peace be with youj 
for truly my Heart is with you always — Written on the first Day of the l!(>!nh 
— Teliijjoh in the year of the Hijra 1195 corresponding to the 2Stli October a.d. 
1781^ 

As a present — piece of Khanduk and a piece of Coeheen, wliieli is Silk 
of Chinaj and Four Tolah and a half of anwrought Gold, which alter the 
manner of this Land is Called Kytoo-. Let it be accepted. 




Some points Regarding the Origin of the 
Liccha?is of Yaisali 


Various foujaalnres have heeu luade by different scholars about the 
urig‘iiuil lioiiir of ilie Uecdiavis of VnisalL The question which pusszles 
the rt^ulcrs oi Indian History is whether the Licchavis were the same 
as the \hulii' Aryans or a different stock of people. It is said that they 
had .--Dine affinity with the Tibetan people. In Tibet there was the 
custnin of expo-iiig' the dead for being devoured by wild animals. This 
eusrinu in TOg*ue among the Licchavis also as is found in BeaTs 
Romtintiv Lcfjend o/ Budtllm^ derived from Chinese sources. The 

legend relates how the Licchavis ^‘'exposed corxrses of men to be 
devoured by the birds, colieeted and piled up the white bones of dead 
persons, Inirnt corpses and preserved the bones in heaps, buried there, 
left them o'u the ground and also hanged them from trees’^ {Corpus liis, 
hid,, voL III, p. 13(i). Thus they disposed of their dead sometimes by- 
burial, sometimes by cremation and sometimes by leaving' them on the 
grmind. 

Discoveries- nnnle at pre-Iiistoric cemeteries in other parts of India 
give evidence of tiie various ways of disposing' of the dead. The descrip- 
tion given in the leg'end does not refer to* any particular custom 
exclusively adhered to by the Licchavis. It describes the various 
possible methods which they might have adopted for the disposal of 
dead bodies. Hence many alternative processes have been mentioned. 
The Vedic Hindus also appear to have adopted those methods before the 
custom of burning* the dead on funeral pyres was introduced among 
them. There is u passage in the Atlidvvd Vodd describing in a similar 
way various procedures of disposing the dead (Athanui, 18-2-34'). 

o similar T)assafi?e. So this custom of 
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portion of tlie foot of ike Himalaya in modern Tirlioot, luiviiig^ many 
mistoms and usages in common with' otlier peoples around llieni. 

It is fiirtlier argued that tlie judicial in*ocedure of Yalsali a> nlaU*d 
in tlie Affhahatha being substantially similar the pi^M-edine now 
found at Lliasa, tlie origin of tlie Liccluivis is to be trueed >onie\\liere in 
Tibet. After tlie propagation of Biiddiiism hi Tiliei frequent inteivuiu'se 
with India enabled the people of the forbidden land to ind>ibe nindu 
ideas and customs. So it is not unlikely tliat the Tibetan^ vliemselves goi 
their judicial system from India. That the Licehavn- were not llie >aint‘ 
as the Fisibis, the Persian subjects, of king Darius, has sidtieumtly been 
proved by Dr. B. C. Law (Soinc K-uitriya I ribe,i ete*., p. 29). 

The next question which requires careful consideratioii ir- wlieiher 
tlie Licchavis were originally Aryan by birth or some Xon-Aryan tribe 
subsequently engrafted upon the Aryan Stock for reason of their poli- 
tical ascendancy. The term Liccliavi does not appear to be a pure 
Sanskrit W’ord, though Buddliaghosa has derived it from Lievluivi or 
LinaccJiavi {ihicl., p. 20). The Licchavis have not found a place in the 
Sutiras of Panini, thougli lie has made mention of many ctiier Ksatriya 
tribes of ancient India. They were certainly u very prominent people 
either during the life-time of tlie great grammarian or before hiin. The 
term Licchavu as such has no place in the Piiranas. Haiui has iinduded 
them in the Vratya class. In the Balakanda of the llaoidgona the sage 
Visvamitra in his journey to the city of Janaka lias pointed out to Kama 
the city of Yisala (Chap. 45, v. 10). The king of Visiilu, according to 
it, wuis Sumati, an Iksaku king. So at the time of the w’riter of this 
portion of the Rrvmdgana Yaisali and Mithila were two independent 
principalities having tw^o different scions of Ksatriya races ruling over 
them. The VisnupurCoja also makes the rulers of Vaisali Ivsairiyas, dis- 
cendaiit of the Solar race. The MoJmbhdn/ia makes mention of the 
Mullas (Sabha P., XXX, o). Even the Bliargas wdio had probably a 
very small principality in the mountainous region of the Hinullayas 
have been enumerated in the epic along with other border tribes such 
as tke Kiratas and the Gandharas {Bk-i§ma P., IX). Tims unimportant 
hill tribes who were probably the neighbours of the Licchavis have been 
mentioned, though they have been,; ignored^ The reason is obvious. 
According to the Mahaparmibbana Sutta, Ajatasatru, king of 
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MttgiidfKU i!|i Ills ii'ii'ju'l to destroy tli^^ oligarcliical g'o'verniiLi6iit of 

the IjvvirjvY, llo mweenhil in g-aiiuBg* his -object witli the help of his 
Ibiiljiiiiii niiiii>ier \ assakarn. So ivheii YisTamitra pointed out to 
luuii:? Hit* oil \ ()i \ i-^ala, ilie I-ifichavis liad lost nil political iniportauce, 
Hu y wci'r* ihca oil her subjects to some neighboiiriiig Ksatriya king or 
Iiau been driviui 1o the iuither mirrlt. xVjatasatni is called TedehqniUo' 
in I he Madia pa n n dihana Sutta. Tlie Divydvaddiui speaks of him 
as "\ didrh ^ puf vti tCowelL p. od). His mother is also said to be 
a princes-' «d Kosala. Anotlier Eiiddliistic aceoiiut' makes Trisala the 
mutdicr id .Ajaiahuru. The Jainas make the same lady the mother of 
il'ahavua. Su oui rtf tliese conflicting acconnis no history can be built 
n]i. Mnnn?vcr no aiubentic aecoiiiil can be had about the exact relation- 
ship beuverm the 1 i debris and the Lieehavis. From the scanty account 
tliol may be obtained from tlie Jaina and the Buddhistic works, it may 
be surmised that the Yidelias and the Liccliaxis were united 
into one confedei'acy, but originally they were different people. 
In the BthiHldmij ipika Upanmul Jaiiaka is called a Vaideha. 
The (udgiii of the word is foimd in the Ti.piupnnma, pJanaka 
was a pui'e Yedic Aryan prince. The non-Yedic form of Caitya 
worship, as fimml at ancient Vaisali during the life-time of the Buddha, 
could not find place in the capital of Janaka, the conTeiier of that 
famou> Yedic religious congress (Vdjasaneya^ Chap. V). 

The Buddha passed through Pataligrama just before liis Supreme 
Enligditenmeiit and saw a city being built there. His prediction regard- 
ing tlie future greatness of the city was fulfilled inasmuch as it subse- 
quenily Imcame the capital of the Maurya empire (Tip.?., I, 28). 
Yisvamiira of the lidindpaya referred to above has mentioned E-ajagrha 
as the capital of ilagadha and named many other cities around it. But 
lie lias omitted the name of Pataliputra though he eomes tO' the very 
spot where the city wuis afterwards built. The Licchavis! in all proba- 
bility had lost their political ascendancy before the construction of the 
city of Pataliputra and had come under the sway of the neighbouring 
Ksairiya chiefs of Ko4tIa and Yideha mentioned in the Rdmuymia. 

There is some force in the contention that the Licchavis were not 
the same as tlje Videhas. Tije Sma^tha Brulimana make? tlie 
Videlias a tliorcmgMy Arya* story ; tbe 

t.H.Q., 3tr», 1933 ih- 
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Viclelia king carrying Agiii Vaisvaiiara to ike east of Sailaiiira 
as related tliereiii, clearly proves how the Videlias got the right of per- 
forming* ^ edic sacrihceB. It is for this that they ha\e got such a 
prominent place both in the \edic and the post-^ edic literature, ihe 
Licchavis have almost been ignored in the Brahmanical literature pro- 
bably because of their non-Aryan origin. Though subdued l)y Ajilia- 
satru, they were not totally externiinuted. In later years, prol>u1>Iy 
after the destruction of the Maiirya Empire, lliey Itegan to 
gather strength and rose to power before the asr*endaiH‘y of the Impe- 
rial Guptas. Candra Gupta I married Kumrira Devi, a Licchavi 
princess^ and the issue of that luarriage, the illustrious Sainiulra Gu|>ta, 
took pride in calling himself a Lhcvhnvi Ijauhifru. The very word 
Licchavayah inscribed on the reverse of the coin issued by the same 
nionareh clearly proves that here the Licchavis only, and not any other 
tribe, is meant. In Jaina works, Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 
has been called a Vaidelilputra. AJatasatru as referred to above has 
got the same designation. If these conflicting accoimts have any his- 
torical value at all, it is this that they were connected with the^ Yideha 
clan but not with the Licchavis who were a dift'erent people. Abhaya, 
the son of Bimbisara by xVmbapali, a courtesan, was a Licchnvi iiauhitm. 
Ajata^atru had a hatred for him and also for the Licchavis whose 
Iiaughtiness he crushed and whose power he destroyed, xlfter their 
d ifeat, they probably fled to the further north and established u king- 
dom ill jS'epal. In Sanskrit literature of the sulisequent x>cu*iod Visrilfi 
has been made the same as Yideha. In the T rilxfunjoie.fia Yideha and 
Tirabluikti have been made synonymous with eacli other. Tirahhukti 
was a familiar name with the Hindu kings of Bengal in later times. 
It is now identified with modern Tirhoot. Visiila is said to be ihe same 
as modern Besad on the Gandak in the district of Huzatturpur in ihe 
Tirhoot Division, Mithila, the Yideha capital, seems to be the same 
as Janakpur in the territory of’ the- king of IvepaL 

The Malid/vastii makes Mithila the capital of Yideha as distinct 
from Vaisali of the Licchavis (Senart, voL I, p. 287). Much stress 
has been laid on the word Vmktha which is a name applied to the 
^ Licchavis by the Buddha.. Tt' is said' that the K§atriyas were some- 
tinies addressed by the name of their priest and adopted their gotra 
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after hk mime. So tlie ilesigJiatioii YasiHha indicates tliat tliey were 
K«itriva> Inn'iiig tlie ascetic Vasistha as their priest. One ascetic 
Tasisflui is said to have had bis herniitage in tlie territory of tlie Malias 
(Sc-iiart, voL IT, p. 104). Sakyasimba in introducing himself to the 
ascetic says that be belongs to Adftyagotra, but refrains from making 
any reference m In's priest. Aiianda who was a cousin of Siddbartha lias 
been named as VaideluunuiH {ihi(L, voL III, p. 49). The Mahapari- 
nibtalna Sutta reteis to the Mallas of Kusiiulra also as Yasettlias (Tr. 
by Rhys Davids, p. 121 ). It will be going too far to surmise that all the 
hill-tribes had the ascetic Yasistha as their priest. It is difficult tO' 
draw any conclusion from these stray words so long as their full signi- 
ficance is not clear. The designation Vdskfha here may imply those 
who had regaiil for, or who w'-ere followers of, Yasistha (Panini, 4, 3, 95) 
hut not necessarily those wdio had Yasistha as their priest. The Mahd- 
rasUi omits tlie name of Yaisali in its enumeration of the places where 
a Bodhisativa nun" appear for attaining Buddhahood, and maintains 
tliat ‘^Rhe people who are religious and are worshippers of the Brahmanas 
and Srainanas can expect to have him incarnate among tlhem^^ The 
Lalifa regards Yaisali as a place unfit for the birth of a 

Bodhisaitva inasmuch as 'Rlie Licchavis were not respectful to thrir 
elders, had no religious duty to perform, were not the disciples of any 
teacher, and had no faitli in any religion.’’ This seems to be one of the 
reasons why the MaJulvastu does not mention their name at all. Evidence 
is not wanting to show tliat they were hardy mountaineers, rough and 
insolent in their behaviour, having fondness for fine dress and luxury 
onlr Tiiev anoear to be same as the Asuras of the CMndogya 
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is difficult to trucB tlic cxcict nuturo of tlic ftiitli pi client uiuoiig* 
iliem. In the Mahaparinibhana Sutta the Buddha is represented as yisit- 
ino* many CeOyas at Vaisali. One of the Caityas is meant according to 
Buddhagiiosa for Yaksa worship. The Mahdmastn speaks of several 
Cetiyas being made over to the Buddha by the Licchavis as tlie Lord 
by his supernatural power freed the Tajjiaii capital from epidemic 
diseases caused by tlie evil influence of the Yaksas who lived in 
the Himalayas. Tlie Yaksas appear to be non-Aryan evil spirits. Tlie 
Kenn Upanimd represents a Yaksa as a being Jiaving suj'erjiatural 
power, caiising astonisliment even to the gods. But he is 5 aid to be 
quite different from the- Aryan Brahma whom the gods worshipped in 
the form of Uma or ITaimavati. The (Yana par va Chap. 

161, vs. 4, 5) mal'es BhimavSeiia figdit with the Yaksas, the servants of 
Euvera, guarding a lotus pond in the Himalayan region. The Yedic 
Aryan Ksatriyas did not certcuinly worship the YaksavS. It is probably 
owing to the absence of any religion based on philovsopliy and reasoit 
that Jainism and Buddhism found favour with the Licchavis so soon. 
ItivS said in the Acdruhgasutm (Jacobi, that the venerable ascetic 

Mahavira’s parents were worshippers of Parsva, and followers of 
the Sramanas. It is probable that Mahavira developed his own faith 
out of the religion that was prevalent among his kinsmen. The denial 
of God, death by fasting' and other severe practices approved by him 
have no counter-j>art in the religion of the Vedio Aryans. The Jiia- 
trikas to wdiose clan Mahavira belonged was included in the Vajjian 
confederacy of Vaisali. The only conclusion wdiich can reasonably be 
made from this is that' these people occupying the region at the foot of 
the Himalayas were of non-Aryan birth, having their own religion and 
customs. They were afterwards aryanised and were dubbed as 
Ksatriyas, 

It is contended that the Licchavis were the Vratyas according* to the 
code of Manu (X, 22). The compiler of the Law Book forgot the true 
tradition of the Vedas and the Brdhmaoms regarding the Vratyas and 
was influenced simply by the ideas of his own time. ' Vratya, according 
to the Atharva Veda, meant magnanimous, he was a favourite of the gods,' 
a source of energy to the Brahmana^ and the Ksatriyas alike. He was 
inoreover a superior god; whe^ewr he went, the gods and the whole 
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world followecl iiiiii.....,...,....****,. JJe walked like a king. Among tlie 
5^ratyaB tliere W’ort* w.lin were Tirtiiou?; and reBpected by all 

(Sayuiui on Aihoreti 15th KruplaK Moreover 5Afiiya was the 

Supreme ]b'iugm*iulnwed with all the qualities of Braboui {Phihiu Ujia,, 
2, 11). Safikaraearya says iliaf Brahrua is Tifitya because like tlie latter 
be is above all piirit'yiiig cereiiiofties. He is not in any way inferior to 
any being. This peciilinr posiiion of ibe Tulfya is inexplicable, Tlie 
Mohfilu^rili uiOHO ihies no! pive him such aii exalted ])osition, 
"W'heii iho uomB went fn heaven their f(»lb>wers w’cre lowered for living 
in Tifdya. TIiom^ u ho lived in \5fitya became inferior as they did not 
practise the ('onj rolling* of passion^, neitlier cultivated land nor took 
10 comnici'ce, 1 7 c/c///o^ lit)} (Imp.). Here ITv7f?yo may indicate 
either a place allotied to a i-ertain class of people or a certain condition 
of life. The Vratyas were divided into various ranks on aceoxint of 
their different ioi-'^toins. The V ndtjai^foina brought them all to the same 
rank. Katyayana in bis f^ronio/olho makes mention of four kinds of 
Vrityastoma to be performed by the four classes of the Vratyas (22, 123). 
He also tells us hoxv tiie converted Vratyas who entered the Brahmanic 
fold, had to cut id! all eoimection with their former life and to hand 
over tliCij* wealth to those of their companies who still followed the old 
mode of life thereby transferring to tlieni tlteir former impurities. The 
Vratyas, according to the same Bnilimaoa, ivere the enemy of Brfihmana 
priests, ami forcibly tocjk away food from them. In short, they did every 
thing contrary to Vedic eustoms. They were therefore unfit for Vedic 
sacrifices. They w^era never included in any of the Vedic castes. The 
institute of Miuni gives the stamp of a Vratya to a Brahmana or a 
Ksatriya or a Vaisya unless he performed the initiation ceremony at a 
certain prescribed age. Ai'cording* to the Alarm, the Mongolian hordes 
and the Bactrians, wdio held sway over northern India, were originally 
Esatriyas and became Viutyas or fallen for neglecting Vedic rites. In 
this way the Sakas, the Yavanas, the Oinas and even the Kiratas wer^ 
brought under the category of the Ksairiyas. But they became Vfsala or 
fallen for ignoring Vedic customs and laws. When non-Aryan tribes 
began to pour in and obtained ptfliticaT’aMendanoy in^ 'I^ortherh,, India^^ 
a new interpretation of the term felt necessary,^ ^ Vratya, 
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ill tlie Bralwicmas, But Katyayaiia, as meniioned before, gives biui 
bO'WS, arrovrS', dresses, chariots and other paraphernalia befitting* a true 
Ksatriya when he enters tlie Aryan fold after performing Yratyastoma, 
In this way he got the ey.alted position of a fighting race and was re- 
cognised as a Ksatriya* After the death of Piisyainitra, there was pro- 
habiy no paramount power in India for checking the inroads of the bar- 
barian hordes through its northern gate. When they occupied difereiit 
parts of Aryavarta and obtained political power they could no longer 
be looked down npon as Mleccluis or ^impure’ by tlie ^ edic Aryans. 
So they were aryanised and made Ksatriyas. The term K.^afriga was 
applied, to one who would protect people from danger, (Eaghu, Canto 
II, 53). It was afterwards applied to- any ruling race who had the capa- 
city of protecting’ people from internal and external dangers. The 
term Vrdtya was probably applied to these ruling races, who, either by 
some Vedic ceremony or in course of time, when tlieir true origin had 
been totally forgotten, came toi be regarded as Ksatriyas. The 
Liecliavis were also Ksatriyas in this sense. ^^They were a free wild 
set, very handsome and full of life. They dressed w^ell, were good 
arcliers and drove fast carriages, but they were wanton, insolent and 
utterly irreligious^ b (Watters, Yuan Chicang, vol. II, p. 79). This 
picture of the Licchavis tallies well with that of the Yratyas quoted 
above. The description of the v^fikyas as left hj Buddhistic writers 
reminds one of a Ksatriya race as depicted in Ihe Sanskrit epics. But one 
will search in vain for such an idea of the Licchavis of Yaisali. When 
the Law Book of Mann wms compiled, probably in the second century 
B.C,, their real origin was forgotten. They could not be designated 
Ksatriyas as they did not observe Vedic rites and customs, nor could 
they he termed non-Aryans as ihey had considerable w^'ealtli and power. 
So they were termed as Yratyas i.e. Brahmins were ready to accept 
them provided they underwent some sort of penance. Time is a great 
leveller. So, these Licchavis, who* were hardy mountaineers, 
came to he recognised as true Ksatriyas and Samiulra Gupta 
took pride in calling himself a 'Licchavi davhitra\ 

There is another point for consideration. In the Mahaparini- 
bbana Sutta it is stated that when the Buddha attained 
final emancipation, the Licchavia of Yaisali claimed a portion 
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of tke reiiiaiiis of Lis sacred body. They sent a messenger to the Mallas 
of Kiisinuru demanding a x>ortiun of the relics of the Exalted One as 
they Lehniged to the same Ksatriya caste. On receiving the 
news {5f tlie demise of the Exalted one, Ajatasutrii, the king of 
Magadha, said: ''The Jjord is a Ksatriya and so am I. I, tlierefore, 
deserve a. share of the relics.’’ In this way, six other independent 
tribes ruling over dilferenl principalities at the foot of the Himalayas 
claimed sliares of ilm relics (m the ground of lieing of the same caste 
wifli the Lord. It may be argued that because these tribes demanded 
relics of tlie Jknhlha claiming Ksatriya origin, for themselves, and 
because the king of Magadha even did exactly the same tiling, they 
may all be regar<]ed as Ksatriyas, 

Even the Kiratas, wlio were not allow’ed to live within the 
boundary of Aryan settleineiits durijig the time of Harsavardhana 
{Kaindrali^ Second Act, 3) were called Ksatriyas in the code of Mann. 
Whatever may be the exact category to which these people belonged, it is 
at least clear that, they were not of the same rank as . the 
Kurus, the Pahcalas or the Tidehas who possessed a high Vedic 
culture. The culture of the LTpanisads received a great impetus 
at the hands of the \"edic Ksatriyas wliose long list can be found in the 
Chcmdogijii and other Upanisads. There is not a single Ksatriya king 
like Janaka or Ajatasatru of the Upanisads among the so-called Ksatriya 
nobles who vied with one another for the remains of the Buddha’s body. 
The Tedic Ksatriyas were not famous for fine dresses or ornaments. A 
Liccliuvi noble claimed Ksatriya origin on account of his wealth and 
])ower. 

From the above it is ax)ijareiit that the Licchavis were self-styled 
and not real Ksatriyas. They were called so either through courtesy 
or on account of the fear they had inspired in the minds of their neigh- 
bours by their political ascendancy. , 

Syamacharax Chakravaety 







The Theory of Riti and Guna in the Agnipurana 


Tlie autlior of the Alainkara portion of tlie Agiiipiiraiia^ is the 
earliest of a class of writersVwlio stand apart froiii the orthodox and 
heateii. paths of Sanskrit poetics bnt who aeknowledge, both in form 
and maiter, the inevital)le infliieiiee" of some of their predecessors 
belonging* to one or otliei* of the earlier schools of speculation. 

His definition of Kacya^ hlvycnn sijhjfnnhilinnhrnut nj yiiuavad 
domvavjitam (337 /T) uncritically mentions some of the established 
elements of poetry.'^ Tlie definition merely lays down that figures of 
speech (Alamkura) must be conspicuously preseiit in it, the poetic 
excellences (Giinas) must be there but it must be free from the poetic 
flaw’s (Dosas). The other elements^ namely, Dlivani^ liasa and JRlti 
have not been mentioned in this definition of poetry, but the "writer 
has treated of them elsewhere in his scheme. Rasa lias been men- 
tioned in connection with the inahdhdvya (a special variety of poetiw) 
as W’ell as in reference to the drama. Although Rasa has been des- 
cribed as the life (jlvita) of a Ravya (337/33), yet no prominence has 
been given to this element in the detailed treatment. On the contrary, 

1 Our references are tbrougliont to the edition of the Afjniinirdna in the 
Anandasrama series, 1900. 

2 Ivuntaka, Bhoja and Prakasavarsa are the three other writers here 

referred to. liasartuivdlamkani, a -work of the last named writer, was pub- 
lislied (in toI. V. no. 1 of the JHQ.) by Pandit Y, Yenkatarama Sarma, Its value 
and the question of its affiliation were discussed by S, K. De in voL Y, 

no. 4 p. 770. 

3 loT similarities between the treatments of Bhamaha and the Agni^ 
purdna see P. Kane’s HisfoTi/ of the Alamhdra UfcTature for Agnipurdnoj 
and Bhoja, see S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics, vol. II, p. 262, and JBA8., 1923, 
pp. 537f. 

4 Bhoja (i,2) and the older Yagbhata (i,2) are influenced by the Agnipurdtici 
on this point : the former adding Rasa and the latter mentioning also Riti in 
their respective definitions. It is also remarkable that the post-Bhvani writers 
Mammata and Hemacandra name exactly the three elements mentioned in the 
Purana s definition although the conception of poetry of these later writers had 
undergone a thorough change by the teachings of the Dhvani school. 
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it lias been vei'y cursorily treated as an external element of Kavya. 
Biinilarly the lllti ]{a>s been cnee iiientionecl along witli Vidti, Pravrtti, 
Bliuva, and Guna in connection with Mahakavya (337/31-32), 

aiul lias again ln?eii treated in fuller detail in connection -with the 
drama {('li. 34(1) where I he Kiii, Trtti and Pravrtti constitute special 
cases of Aimbliava. We know that Bharatahs Giinas, IJosas and 
Alauikaras (‘OiistitiUe \ acikfddiinaya or Amibliava wliich calls forth 
Easa. The Ibirana follows the same process in the treatment of the 
Eltis, tlie Vrtlis and [lie Pravrttis : but accepted though they are as 
AnubluiTus' tliey do nut yet constitute Tacikahhinaya as they do in tJie 
treatment of Bbarata. They stand for Aliarya Abhinaya (342/2) whicli 
has been detiiied as hnddh jjdratnbJta or intellectual effort which 
helps the ccinprehciision of the art of dramatic speech (Vd\c'oy‘ukti^ 
Tdfjdtafnhha^ 339/51). The expression V dgvid ydmmpnitijhdne (in the 
matter cf niidersianding the art of speech 340/1) is a more direct evi- 
dence justifying our interpretation that the Eitis etc. help the proper 
understanding'^ of Ahlpa Praldpa etc. (339/51-53), which are special 
eases of Ydijdu ambha OiSdlW) or Tdgvidyd (340/1) or the art of dramatic 
speech. 


o The Ajiuhhnva betai generally deiinecl Us wfo/owy-Zafr/d/uruinasaai 

(hauibhuh pTj9/4l-i5) inipiyiiig (i) oxteraal iaaijife«tations tluo to peculiar mental 
action iJIaiut aonnhhd SSdj ii^) yii) mode of draiiiatic spceeh (Vdcoyukl'i—Vtlgd- 
rnmhhu Sodjol) (iii) Intel iectual effort giving rise to the striking mode of 
dramatic .speech {btia'JhijJnimbiia 339/54) and (iv) phy.'iical movoment.s of the 
actor icapurfinnnffha 341/1), which represent respectively (i) the SCiitvika (ii) 
the VilrtLa (iii) the Afulrya and (iv) the Aitgika Ahhhiayas (342/2). The Ahdrya 
Ahhuiaija of the Purana should be distinguished from that of Bliarata where it 
has heen explained as the rule of decoration (nepathyajo vldhih). The iiitcrpre- 
tation given in the Piirana (M2 12) is not permitted by the etymology of the 
word aharya. 

6 The reading in the first two linos of verse 54 (ch. 339) seems to be corrupt, 
l^laintaining the reading, it is difficult to connect the word hodhaya with 
iTigammhha (verse 49) with wliich it should bear, from the context, clear rela- 
tionsliip. Blionld the reading be emm hodhaya v0.pdfo huddhydmmhha iilsyaie, 
so that may refer to the different varieties etc. of hvAdhydrambha^ 

This reading" ''^'appears ' ' to "be in conformity'" , with what- The" •■author' 'has •" ■said'* 

339/44-4.5 and 342/2. 
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But wliile the Ptiriuiakara's Riti, Yrtti and PniYrtti all iiltinuitely 
go io coiislitute the Auuhliava, the writer, unlike, lUiaratu, is not 
explicit upon the point wliether these call forth Rasa. Of course tlie 
manner and eoniexP^, in which the treatment of Yildiavas and Aiuihliavcs 
lias been brought in, apparently show tliat these are factors in the reali- 
sation of Rasa. But the Puraiiakara does not explain the proi'ess of ibis 
realisation, nor does he clearly^ discuss the relation between tlie Ritis and 

.Rasa.'." . , . , 

Tlie Riti here has no .relation with the Giina which has b;eeu 
treated afterwards as an absolute entity. The Ritis constitute such 
jioetic factors as help the proper undedstanding of YdgdNunhha or mode 
of dramatic speecli whicli must be dift'eren tinted from the inode of poetic 
speech {giriiin mdvga) of Dandin. But this theoretic distimdion is more 
apparent tlian real ; for the fundamentals of poetry and of the drama 
have not been very sharply kept apart. The Rasas as well as the Ritis 
appear to have been equally associated with poetry and drama. And as a 
matter of fact, all the elements, namely, Yrtti, Pravrtti, Bliava, Riti, 
Guna and Rasa, have lieen mentioned as helonging to Mahakavya also 
(3.37/31-32). Moreover, the treatment of Alanikaras which have been 
defined as KduyasohJtdkara dhanmah (342/17) commences at the middle 
of a chapter that deals with dramatic representation (Ahhinaga) etc. All 
this tends to show tliat the Puraiiakara did not observe a theoretical dis- 
tinction between the fundamentals of poetry and drama — the cliaraeteris- 
lics of both liaving been dealt in a more or less confused aiid uncritical 
way without any sharp line of demarcation. This lack of consivsteiicy 
was iierlmps due to a merely eclectic and uncritical attempt to make a 
compilation of previous speculations, both orthodox and unorthodox. 

Tlie Purana mentions four Ritis, namely, Pahcrdi, Gaudi, 
Yaidarbhi aud Lati, tlie last being added lo Yamanabs enumeration of 
three Ritis. The use cf expressions like gaiidadcHyd and Idtajd 
(340/1) clearly indicates that the writer, like Yamana, lield the same 
view, namely, that the names of Ritis were derived from the names 

7 In 339/35 it ha.s been remarked that poets should deal ^Yitll Rasas and 
Bhavas in poetry, and immediately . after that, the Vibl ■:rtva.s and Anubhavas have 
been defined and discussed in detail. 
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of ihe (‘{.mfitries hi which they were specially faTourecI. We have 
alreaily seen that the Eitis in the Piirana have not been distinguished 
from one aiKJther Irv the presence or absence of certain poetic excellences 
{Ginjn,^}: but they have been classified according to (1) the absence or 
presence in varying degrees of compound words% (2) the exuberance 
or paucity of metaphorical expressions and variations in the degrees 
of softness, if present. Thus the PahcaK must be soft in diction 
i/nrdrJ), endo^ved will] nietapliorical expressions Gipacdni-yulii) and 
iiiust contain short c(;iii pounds {hrttsm-viyrahd). The Gaudiya, on the 
other hand, contains lojig compounds (dhojliaviyyahd) and is of un- 
certain impojit {anora,it]rifa-sa7idaHjhd)d^ The Yaidarblu must he 
absolutely free from compound words {m-uktavignilid) and the composi- 
tion sliuuhl not he too soft {ndt iko nuda-sa ndarJjlid) ; it should usually 
be devoid of meta])iiori(;al exprevssiciis and even vTien these are present 

8 Rudrata In the first writer to I'j-lng in the consideration of compound 
words in connection with the lliti. He mentions four Rltis of which Yaidarblu 
does not contain eonu>oiinds, while varying degrees of compound words arc found 
in Paucali, laitlya and Ctaudlya. Jt is to be noted tliat Rudrata makes no- 
mention of the Guiias. 

0 Literally Hvliere the composition is of an unsettled nature’ it may also 
man Hvhere a regular connection is lacking.’ It is not fully clear what expres- 
sions like (uiai'ihsfhifiisanilarbiia or sphufu-miukit'hhCi really mean or what this 
uncertainty or clarity is due to. The uncertainty may be the effect of either 
playing upon words in the ferm of intonation, pun or paranomasia or, if strictly 
applied to tlie draiiia, it may be due to what rve call 'dramatic irony’ where the 
poet aims at presenting some fact beyond what is actually understood from the 
words used by the speaker. Here the mnthirhha (composition or speech) is 
atirivanthda (unsettled or uncertain) because it produces one effect upo-n the 
person spoken to and anotlicr upon the audience. But the difficulty of explain- 
ing the expression, as referring to dramatic irony, is that this latter is not 
limited to any particular Riti, e.g. Qaudi (and for the matter of that to any 
mode of dramatic speech), as belonging to a particular country, but it is a 
special case of dramatic technique which may occur in any drama of any 
country. H, on the other hand, these expressions (antnusthita-^sandarhlia and 
spliufa-mndarbhd) are explained in connection with poetry in general, the latter 
expression may bring in the idea of a clarity of sense, such as is involved in 
Hamlin’s Prasada and Arthavyakti Guigias, , while the former may stand for the 
reverse of that . But, then, should clarity of sense be present only in Lati 
and in no other And why should Gaudiyu be marked by a veritable 
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tlieie must not be too many of tbeni.'^ Anil lastly, in. Ijiitiya tlie com- 
pound words must not sliine too prominently {ndti-viaijhvrarigrah/t), 
and tlie composition slionld be clear and easily understandable (/phtifa 
mndarhhd) and tliere should be a long series of metaphorical 

exprevsnioimJ ‘ " 

As of Ritis so of tlie Vrttis tlie ruraiia gives no general ilefiiiition, 
but tlie diaracteristic feature of the Vriti has been described as 
Ktiijfimuisania (keeping in strict accordance witli the action of the 
drania)d“ No sharp distinction has lieeu drawn between the liiti and 
the Vriti, It is curious tliat the term Riti has been used in connection 
with the Bliarali whidi lias been mentioned as a variety of \ rtti. It 
is all the more amazing that not a word has been, employed to deiine, 
desinibe or exfdain ]b*avrtti, wdiich has been iiieiitioned as a division of 
huddlrijflNnnbJid like Rln and Vriti in 339/54. 

Judging the Puraua’s liiti s as they are, it would appear tliat tliey 
are not themselves the intellectual eiforts ijn^ddltydramhlui) of the actor, 
but their inclusion under the buddJiyarumMia variety of Anubluiva may 
be justified in the sense that they are ihe external inanifestalions of the 
intellectiia] skill of tlie writer. One who is versed in these may under- 
stand the art of the dramatic speecli^ since, the function of the Eiiis has 
been explicitly mentioned as helping the understaiuling of that art (rd//- 
vidyfhsampndijndne). Now, although tlie liitis here stand somewhat 
like means to an end, yet it is probably implied that dramatic speech 
itself is restricted to some or all of these liitisrin other w’ords, the 
different varieties of dramatic speecli {i'clgdmmhha) ^ like idapa, ■praldpa 
etc., find their expressions in short or long compounds, soft cr hard 
syllables and metaphorical expressions which form the basis of the 
Ritis. If one, with, a knowledge of the Ritis which, consist of nothing 

10 The reading appears to be corrupt. Our interpreiatiou has been based 
upon taking the first upacamih as upa,?arair lalsitCi, 

11 .rhe reacting is a little obscure, Itetainiiig it as it is, it wouki mean 
diaving once been free from metaphors the composition is again marked by too 
many of them.- It is even difficult to suggest a better reading in the absence 
of the treatment ox any other WTiter following the Pur^^na^s teachings regarding 

-the Ritis. 

12 ft appears tliat the Ifiti depeiads for its effect op woi'ds and the Vrtti 
^ on' action, ' 
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hill the nhmwe or presence of conipound words and metapliorieal ex- 
pressions, is eiilJtled to tlie proper mulerstanding of the dramatic speeeli, 
ilie only conclusi(m possilde is that the Ritis form a part and parcel of 
Hie diflereni vtu'ien'es of dramatic speeclp even if they are not identical 
with them, lii hrief, tlie Ritis, as treated in the AfjniiJVf-frna^ may be 
taken to meam the parlicnlar mode of diction in wliicli the dramatic 
(diaracters speak. ]>nt the Pnrrinakrira's treatment of the Ritis, along 
with \ pit is and Fravrttis in conne(*lioii witli tlie drama, stands unique 
in llie h.isia:ry of Sanskrit poetics and dramaturgy, and in spite of ex- 
plaining them in r-onnection with drama, their application in poetry in 
general can hardly he objected to. 

As for tJm ciassififaition of tlie Vrttis, he follow^s partly the prin- 
ciple in liluirata’s A fdj)a,hlstn( (Oh. XX, Kavyainala Text) 'with this 
dift‘eren{*o that the Vrttis liere Imve not been assigned to any particular 
Rasa. Biiaiata, and following liim otlier writers cf dramaturgy, assign 
the KauHilil V Hfi to Srhgara, Ilasya and Karuna. The PnraiuVs descrip- 
tion of Trttis as Ki tijasavimma (or Kriijdsn nnjainah ~ih^t which guides 
the action of the drama) appears to imply that they depend for their 
eifect upon tlie acdion of the drama, and not upon the words or style 
tliereof, and it is liere that the Vrttis are distinguished from the Ritis.. 
Thus the Purana’s loose use of the term Eiti in eonnectioii with the 
Bharati may someliow be justified on the ground tliat, unlike the ofher 
Vrrtis, tills particular Yrtti depends for its effect mainly on words (vdk- 
'piadhfinfi) and not on action. 

Coming to the (iunas, the Puranakara remarks at the very outset 
that poetry, without Chinas cannot be charming, even if it is endowed 
with Ahunkaras {34()/l), a remark which would lead the reader for a 
moment to believe tliat the uniter apparently assigns a more important 
place to the Gunas than to the Alamkaras like his predecessors of the 
Riti school. But liis definition of Gm}a as Hliat which imparts a great 
charm to poetry {yalj hTvye imfliatim <diayctm amigrlrndti) is not funcla- 
inentally different from that of Alamkdm as ^attributes that beautify 
Xioetry’ {hdvya-iohlidhml (Ihiinnuli). The latter definition is borrowed 
verhathn from Uaiiclin, but taking the two definitions together it is not 
clear whether the Gunas constitute a more important element than the 
Alamkaras i|i the treatmeiit'"Of'.the. ^I^wSnlii&ik.V'''As-';regards this dis- 
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tiiictioii bet^^^eon tlie (xiina and the Alaiukiira, the Piiruiiakara does not 
seem to have availed himself of the more clear-eiit treatment of Tumana 
and Daiidin. As a matter of fact the fniulamental distiiictioii between 
Gninas and Aiamkaras is not at all apparent in liis treatment, and lie has 
ineorporated in vsoine of liis Aiamkaras, wsuch characteristics as have been 
associated with Giinas by other writersd*'^ 

The relation I.etween Gimas and Dosas in the Piirana appear to be 
the same as wliat is foimd in the treatment of other writers. Tlie Dosa 
has been described as vdcega-janaho do.nih sabhydndni i.e. Dosa creates 
a sense of aversion in the readers, — which is evidently the result of its 
destroying the poetic effect whicli the Gnna serves to lieighten. Tluis 
tlie Pnrunakarah position is not at all different from tliat of Tamana, 
in whose opinion the Dosas hear cdiaracteri sties opposite to those of the 
Gnnas and rice vers-a. If so-, it may be argued tliat tliere is no nec'es- 
sity of mentioning the Gnnas separately meaning thereliy that the 
Giinas should be understood by implication from the Dosas. To this the 
Puranakara replies that Ginias like J^lesa, and Dosas like Gudhlirtha have 
been clearly distinguished (guydlj ^lemd-ayo dosa gudhdrthddyfih prthah- 
krtdh 40/2), by which he perhaps suggests that it is not to he understood 
that Slesa and such other Gnnas are always the exact opposites of Dosas 
like Gudhartha etc., hut that the Giuias. as a class ought to lu^ 
distinguished from the Dosas as such. Tlie distinction consists in this 
that the effect of the one upon iioetiy and comsequently upon the reader 
will be quite opposite to timt of the other. The simple fact deducihle 
therefrom will be that the Gnnas adorn poeliy and jdease the reader, 
wliile the Dosas mar iJie poetic effect and produce, a sense of aversion 

13 He borrows the definition of Dandin’s Samadiiiguna woid for word, 
but treats it in connection with Laksana which comes iii the process of dealing 
with Abliivyakti as one of the scihdfitdhilUimliClTOs, Haiidin’s Bamadhi hs a 
mode of poetic transference resting finally on Laksana.’ But Laksana itself 
is treated by. tlie Post-dbvani writers like Mammata neitlier under the Gnnas 
nor under the Aiamkaras, but separately as a particular mode of comprehension 
of the meanings of words and expressions. 

* na ca vcicyam gw}0 dosdhhava eva hhavisyafi J 
• y-' (miali slesachyo do^ gitfUiariM^ ip'tliaJc krfahl I 

. . ' The reading in the printed text is evidently corrupt, ' ; 
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ji) ihe mnler's JiiiinL It seem^i, ilierefore, tliat the riiraiuikaTa’s view 
is exiH‘tiy' oii a pur with that of all earlier theorists. 

Tho IMufujukaru's ela.s.'sifieatioii of tlie Giinas is S(uiie\vliat remark- 
able. Xeiilicr llltuiaui oor Daiuliu o-aye us any <‘lassifi.caiioi) of ilie 
(tuuus. It was Yauiaua wlio for llie iirst lime ('lassiiied eacli of ike 
(innus ill iwo-bdd aooordiug as it l;eluii< 4 ‘e(l to tlie word or io 

ilie souse, llius douldiu**' tlie luujiber of the iradii iojial Gxmas. But 
slie Buranakara deviaies from tliat traditioual uamber aiul iiojuenela- 
tiire, and in addition to VamaiuBs elassifieatioii Iie^ for the first lime, 
evcdves a third set of (Junas belonging* to the word as well as to the 
sense. Some latej' writers also, like Blioja and rrakakiYarsa, enumerate 
three sets of (juuus, Init they differ from tlie Puranakaraks cdassification 
in this that the third set w]u(di they eniimeraie is not restricted to* those 
(iuiias that belong both to the word and to the sense, but it deals with 
I)osas wliioli have eease<i to be such on account of their not marring^ the 
])oetic eifeet. It is remarkable that eTen in the treatment of this third 
set of (iunas, the>e later WTiters are influejiced by the Puraiiakara and 
partially by Daiidin, who towards the end of their chapters on Dosas . 
deal with a (‘lass of Dosas which is not considered as destroying the 
etfects of poetry under particular circumstances. The Piiranakara 
c‘lassifi.es the (iunas first under two heads, viz., Samanya and Vaisesika. 
The Sainanya has furtlier been classified into (1) kibdaguna (2) artha- 
ijioja and Pi) uhhtfj/d-fjuna (that belongs to h>abda and Artha). The 
Salula (junas are seven in number viz : ^slesa, Liilitya, Gambhirya, 
Saiikiunarya, Udarata, Safi and Yaugiki. Of these, the last two are 
not found in the list of definifions, but they are replaced by Ojas, thus 
making the total number of J5abda“ganas really six. 

1. ^?lesa It is defined to be a particular arrangement of words 
which produces a coalescence or cohesiveness in the structure {^^nktsta- 
sfainivekifva in kihduninn). Although it has- not been made clear wdi at 
this (xdiesiveness is due to, yet it may be generally asvsumed that this 
Guna of the Purana incorporates in it characteristi(xs of Vamana^s 
Sabda-guna Ojas which again appears to correspond jxartly, to Danclin^s 


fllesa. 






II. Lalitya. It is said to exist; w^here letters are already com- , 


■ . ■ ; rCI-rCii A.; icP/' ■ ■ '..T-'U: 
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b'iiied ill tli0 words by graiiiiiiatical ^nnci, dilesu etc., ainl ibeie ifc ]uiidi\ 
airy necessity of fiirtlier euplionie coiiibinaticusd^ 

III. (Ifoubliirya. It is diaraeterised as existing in that coniposi- 
Hon in wliich tl^e Avords are bigli-soundiiig or bcinl)astic {uitanakthdaka) 
and tlio subject to l:e described (lekhya) is possessed of a distinctive 

})€euli aidy' ( r ns* by n a//c/t/n/) . 

IV. vSnkiiinarata. It eoiisists in AA^ord composed mostly id unbars]} 
syllables. It ouglit to- be noted tliat tliis definition bears proof of tbe 
Puranakara’s (dose l)orj‘OAving from Dantlin, ajid therefore it may l)e 
explained in tlie light of the latter’s Guna of the same name. 

V. Andarya. It consists of esaltedness of expressions by ineaiis 
of praisewerthy epithets. This cGrresponds to Danilin’s second IJdara. 

VI, Ojas. It consists in the superbun dance of conipouiid 
Avords, and it forms tlie life-breath of metrical and other compositions. 
As in some of the preA'ious instances, the definition of tliis Guna is not 
the Puranakara’s own but deriTed from Dainlin.^"’ 

The Arthagunas are enumerated as six in numljer, and they haAe 
been thus classified : 

I. Madhurya. It consists in maintaining tran(.]uil forbearance 
and calmness of appearance under the inlluence of anger and 
malice. 

14 It is not known what the author really means. If the changes duo to 

tile grainmatjciil (juiju ddc.Hu etc. bo accepted, it is diflieult to aco why lule.s of 
cupliouic combi nations, if applicable, should be debarred from being used. 
Boos this China bear any idea of tho negation of Kastatva Dosa (347-10) wliicli 
consists ill ineonvoiiionce of pronunciation due, for instance to bad mndhi? 
In iliat case Lfilitya would exist in coinpcsitions where is permissible 

only whore it is absolutely necessary, (e.g. where tbe syllables combine into 
a single word or whei’e the combination takes place between the root and its 
prefix). Or where, it, being optional, does not give risc 3 to tlie Kastatva dovsa. 
It would appear, therefore, that in the TJttaracurifa^ Vl/ 19 , Trm rasah l-imuijtuii 
a if y Ufa daryu evu^ the Sandhi in alii (d-efi) is absolutely necessary, but the 
word structure is such as to create a difficulty in utterance if a tit is further 
combined with ufa, 

15 lor pndyddi an alternative vending and yddi has been suggested in tbe 
foot-note to the Ananda.srama edition of the Furdm. 

y 16 The construction of the" verse (l^TodheTBydl‘dr{M^^^ mddhuryam 

dhairyayuhitd) is peculiar. The seventh case-ending appears to have been dropped 
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II. Samvicllunia. It exists \vliere there is effort (parikatah) to 
gain a wished-for object {apehsita-siddhaye). 

Ill* Konudatu. It h characterised as a special arrangement of 
words (s(nin iee,h.iviiista.id) which is free from harshness and inelegance* 
(kdtli inipld i-n i 07 nukta) and which does not at the same time give rise 
to iaxitj' {tiniHkrfyaira wnlntd(yi) bhdti). It is difficult to see what 
this definition exactly means. As it is, it appears to stand midway 
between the two extreme structtires of composition, harsh and loose. 

lY. IJdarata. It exists wdiere the exact inner significance 
is very easily comprehended (literally, falls 
to one’s comprehension at even a siiperfieiai attempt la Lpjate stlmla- 
lahmtva-pm vrtteh) , ^ ' 

Y. Praudhi. It is said to consist in mature logical reasonings 
{pnnidhd ynidayo hetagaddiinyah) that help the completion 
{ninulha^yopapddikdh) of the subject of discoiii 

YI. Samayikatva. It consists in the comprehension of the 
meanings of matters in hand and those independent of it by means of 
establishing a relationsliip between them, either . internally or 
externally. 

The Ubliayaguna again has been classified under six different 
heads as follows : 

I. Prasada. It consists in the use of words of which 
the meanings are too well-known {snpmsiddluiTtha-'padatu). 

II. Saiibhagya. It implies, like Dandin’s tJdarata, an elevation 
consisting of the expression of some high merit {utkarmvtm gunah 
kaJeit). It is evident that in his attempt to follow Dandin’s definition, 
our author has lost all sense of consistency; and the mention of udarata in 


between krodhersijd and Cikant^QCimhlnryn. Bhoja, in his definition of Artha 
nnldhnrya appears to niakc the constraction clear {krodlidddv apy atlvratu p. 64, 
Ivavyamahl Text.) 

17 Panchanan Tarkaratna (ed. Vangavasi Press, Calcutta) rightly reads 

laksyatva, * , . . 

18 The reading p^rttihatam is corrupt. Panchanan Tarkaratna {op. 
reads ahhipif'ayam %nat\ yatak^ which appears to be preferable. 


■ i.H.o. . JUNE.' 1083 b'"- ^ 
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this conneetioa raises a douht whether this (iiina is to be named 
Sanbhagya or we are to understand that the Gnna Gdfirata has a three-* 
fold characteristic according as it belongs to the iahda, to the arthu or 
to both, 

III. Tathasamkhjm. It is the extended and iiiiiversal 
{simdnya) application (atidesa) of an undefined statement {(nivddem). 

IV. Prasastya. It consists in describing in appropriate time even 
horrible objects in imharsh (i.e., agreeable) words and expressions. It 
may partially approximate to Yfuiiana’s xirtliaguna Sauknmarya, wliere 
inauspicious statements like inrtam are avoided by the use of some 
agreeable expressions like yasahse,mm gatam etc. 

V. Paka.^**^ Maturity which implies the higdiest stage of perfec- 
tion of a poetic composition. It has got four distinct varieties of which 
two only, viz., virdvTkcl-pdJi’a and ndrikelapaha have been mentioned or 
defined. The in rdvlJid-paha is said to exist where a partienlar com]>osi- 
tion is sweet both at the beginning' and at the end. 

VI. Raga.^^^ It is a particular quality used with a view to attain 
(the beauty of) poetry. 

From the above it will be evident that the author’s treaiment of the 
Gunas, as of all other x)oetic element's, is rather vague, unsystematic, 
eclectic and uncritical. It is really a matter of surprise that in spite of 
having before him such developed schemes of Guna and Riii as enun- 
ciated by the adherents of the Riti school, he did not avail hinivself pro- 

19 Tbo naturally vague and unsystematic treatment ot‘ the author makes 
it difficult to grasp what tliis maturity is due to. He includes Paka under the 
Gunas, but Rajasekhara, who has given a very interesting history of the earlier 
views on Paka, means by it mvkihdya or general excellence of language; and 
in one of the views that he cites the scope of Paka is given as very wide, in- 
asmuch as it forms the basis on whicli the different poetic elements like Guna, 
Alamkara and Riti as well as the process of the exact choice of words according 
to their sense (sahduTtha-gTathana-krania) stand. For a connected history of 
Paka the reader is referred to Sanshrit Poetics (vol. II, p. 300), where its 
author has given a brief treatment of this poetic factor. 

20 This definition is extremely vague. This is the characteristic of all the 
different elements of poetry. Broad characteristics are attributed to the general 
terms like Gunas and Alamkaras but the individual Guna ought to show iiv 
what particular way it helps to accomplish poetical object^. 
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perly of their system, nor did he attempt to iaipiove upon Iheni. Should 
vre understand with some scholars that the Aynipunlna was the first 
treatise to sujiply crude materials to the writers of the diSereiit schools 
of Alainkura iSastra, each, of whom inighf have developed his own 
system in his own way? But his lavish borrowings, either in letter or in 
spirit, in a regularly unsystematic way from all the earlier works on 
poetics and draiuatiiigy exclude that possibility. A work which is 
claimed UvS llie source of an important braiicli of knowledge should possess 
an individual tone and a system of it>s own, however crude and 
undeveloped its treatment and ideas might be; and it is impossible to 
believe tliat such a store-house of heterogenous and conflicting views 
could have formed the starting point of a technical Sastra. 

The classification of the Gunas, again, in this work is somewhat 
vague. For instance, the work has not clearly explained the distinc- 
tion between the Samanya and Vaisesika“^ sets of Gunas. The 
definitions that have been given of individual Gunas do not give us 
any light, but leave the reader to jtidge for himself the differentia of 
these twm sets of Gunas. The Samanya guna has been defined 
as sarvasdillmramhhiiUih (that which belongs to all), imptying 
perhaj)s that the different varieties of Samanya Gima e.g, 
iohdu-fjatu^ artha-yata and uhhaya-gata, which are being characterised 
here, may be practised by all classes of writers. But with regard to the 
Yaisesika Giuia the author has got nothing to say except giving a 
general definition whicli runs as vaiJesihah parijneyo yah svalaksam- 
gocarah. It probably means tliat these excellences are based upon the 
particular (visesa) characteristic of an individual author, and must be 
defined in terms of his owui peculiar ideas (svadakmna-gocarah); for 
what lies in the power of a particular individual cannot be brought 
under the scope of hard-and-fast rules. 

• " ' 

21 The terms Samanya and Fitoa he uses also in connection with the drama 
(338/4-5). The Samanya embraces all the general characteristics of a drama, viz. 
Rasa with all its accessories, Abhinaya, Ahka etc., which are' found scattered’ all 
over the drama {Hamanyam mrm-^wayam . sarvatfaimpamrpanat 338/5-6) ; 
while vUesa appears to be applied in connection wuth the Nandi, the Arthapra- 
krtis (like blja, viniu etc.), wMch drama. 
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Amongst tlie Giinas enumerated and defined by tlie Puraiiakara, we 
have seen that some follow clo'sely the treatment of either Daiidin or 
Yamana, and as such they have to be interpreted in the light of their 
treatment; while the rest of the Guiias must either have been burrowed 
from sources unknown to us, or characterised !>y the aiiilior liiinself. 
Even if the latter be taken to be his original contribution, the isolated 
borrowings in which lie has evidently lest the spirit of the earlier 
sources make his position still worse. If lie has borrowed, he has done 
it uncritically; if he has at all made original contributions he has 
proved a failure. Most of the definitions are unintelligible ; th,ey leave 
the reader to guess what they mean. No illustrations have been given 
to help the reader in understanding their characteristics. Tlie 
cliaracter of the Artha-gunas have not been distinctly kept apart from 
that of the iSabda-gunas or of the ubhaya-gunas. Thus the question of 
arrangement (of words or letters) has crept even into the treatment of 
A] tha-gunas. Two of his Sabda-gunas, namely Sati and Yaugiki, are 
given only in name; they have been neither defined nor characterised. 
Ojas lias stealthily crept into the definitions of the Sabda-giinas, 
although it is not mentioned in the general livst of eiiii- 
meration of the Gunas. Nothing more need be added to prove that if 
Ibe author is systematic in anything it is in inconsistency. To explain 
this inconsistency we have only to admit that the Alamkara section in 
the Agn-vpumna ''is chiefly a compilation by a writer wdio was liimself no 
theorist, but who wanted to collect together and present a workable 
epitome conforming in essentials to the teachings of no particular 
orthodox schooE', for no truer statement appears to have been ever made 
in connexion with this work. 

Phaivas Chandra Laiiiri 
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The Purauic Traditions 

(about earlier homes and migrations of the Indian Aryas) 


Tile lntUaii.s uf today liave liecn etliuioally divided into seven main 
pii^vsieal types/ viz, I. tlie Tiirko-Inmiaii (represented by tlie Ealocli, 
Bralifii and Afghans of Baliiclustaii and F.W.F. Province); II. the 
Indo-Aryaii (occupying tlie Punjab', llajpntana and Easmir and having 
as its characteristic members the Eajpiits, Ehattris and Jats: ; III. the 
Scytho~Dra vidian {(comprising the Maratha Brrdiinans, the Eiinbis and 
the Coorgs of ’Western India) ; IV. the Aryo-Dravidiaii or Hindustani 
(found ill the IJ.P., in parts,of Rajputana and in Bihar) ; V. the Mongolo- 
Bravidian or liengali type (of Lower Bengal and Orissa"); VI. the 
Mongoloid type (of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam and Burma) ; and 
VII. the Dravidian type (extending from Ceylon to the valley of the 
Ganges and pervading Madras, Hyderabad, tlie Central Provinces, 
most of Central India and Chotanagxmr). Of these seven types the 
Dravidian alone is taken to he indigenous, or at least to be the earliest 
inhabitanls of India. The Indo-Aiyan, the Mongoloid and the Turko- 
Iranian types are considered as of foreign origin. The Aryo-Dravidian, 
the Mongolo-Dravidian and the Scytho-Dravidian are composite types 
forineci by mussing with the Dravidians. ^^Tlie dominant influence in 
the formation of these types was the physical seclusion of India, involv- 
ing the consequence that the various invaders brought few women with 
Diem and took the tvomen of the country to. wife. To this rule the first 
wave of Indo-Aryan formed the sole exception/t^ This theory supposes 
that “the ancestors of the Indo-Aryans came into India from the north- 
w^est^^ and tliat ^hifter the first swarm of Indo-Aryans had occupied the 
Punjab, a second wave of Aryan speaking- people, the remote ancestors 


1 See Imperial Gazetteer of India^ 1909, I, pp. 283-348. 

2 If “remarkable aptitude for clerical pursuits’* is tlie distinguishing index 

of this “most distinctive type’* (cf. ihid,, p. 294), then “the bulk of the population 
of Orissa” can hardly be said to come under the category of the Mongolo- 
Bravidian or Bengali type, ^ v. A "FfT ' 

3 pp. 347-48. ' ' ' ■ ^ 
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of the Aryo-Draviilians' of to-day, impelled by some ellmio upheaval, or 
di’iveii forward by the change of climate in Central xVsia, made their way 
into India through Gilgit and Chitral and established themselves 
in the plains of the Ganges and Jumna, the sacred Middle 
land {Madhyadeia) of post-Vedic tradition”. ‘‘ This theory precludes 
the possibility of any friendly or peaceful migrations, and postulates 
jiut only one invasion from the North- AVest but even a doidile invasion 
and holds that ‘The iuliabitants of the Midland repre.senfs the latest 
stage of Indo-Aryan immigration”^ and that “the latest invaders pro- 
bably entered the Punjab like a wedge into the heart of the country 
already occupied by the first immigrants forcing the latter outwards 
in three directions to the East, to the South and to the AVest.”-* 

Side by side with this ethnological division there is the linguistic 
division.^ The modern vernaculars of India have been broadly divided 
iitto three groups, viz. 1. Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 2. Dravidian 
languages and 3. the Muu.da languages. The Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars* consist of (A) language of tlie Midland (AA'estern Hindi); (B) 
Intermediate languages (Rajasthani, the Pahari languages, Gujarati, 
Punjabi and Eastern Hindi); (C) Outer languages (I. North AA'estern 
group, — Kasmiri, Kohistani, Lahjuda and Sindhi; II. Southern 
language — Miarati; and III. Eastern group — Bihari, Oriymi, Bengali 
and Assamese). The Dravidian languages have been divided into four 
groups viz. (1) Dravida group consisting of Tamil, Malayalam, Kana- 
rese, Kodagu, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Kurukh and Malto ; (2) Intermediate 
languages — Gond etc. ; (3) Andhra group consisting of Telugu, Kandli 
and Ivolami, and (4) Brahui language. The Munda languages, which 
consist of Kerwari, Kiirku, Kharija- Juang, Savara and Godabea, “are 
among* those which have been the longest spoken in India and may with 
great probability, claim to be aboriginal”. “The priucipaP* home of 
the Munda languages is Chotunagpur ; speakers are further found in 
the adjoining districts of Bengal, Orissa, Madras and the Central Pro- 

4 Imp. Gaz. of 1., 1909, 1, 

6 Ihid., p. 858. 

8 Ihid.j p. 364. 

10 Ibid,, p., 383. 


5 Ibid,, p. 358. 

7 Ibid,^ pp. 349^401. 
9 Ibid,, p. 382. 
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Tiax'es witli an oiitivin^ colony far to the west of Mahadeo- hills, north 
of Berar.’^ 

The tlieury of Aryan entry into India in two streams from the N’orth- 
West has been characterised by Pargiter as ^improbable in itself’, and 
^wholly^^ i!iiiie(*essary according- to tlie tradition’. He however^^ iden- 
tifies (1) the Aryans with the Puranic Ailas or Ksattriyas of the lunar 
race, (2) the Dravidians with the Mrmavaor solar race Ksattriyas, and (3) 
the Saudynmna stock (TJtkalas, Gayas etc.) with the Mimda race, and its 
branch the Monklimer folk in the East. In his opiniorP^ ^Hraditioii or 
myth tliiis directly indicates that the Ailas (or Aryans) entered India 
from the Mid-Himalayan region”, ^^They (mythical tales)^^ certainly 
suggest tliat PiirfiraTas’s origin was in that north region, and this 
agrees with and ex])lains the fact that that region, the countries in and 
beyond the middle of tlie Himalayas, has always been the sacred land of 
the Indians”. 

Gne may however regretfully differ from this eminent . scholar in 
these identifi(nUioii.s and assoriicns. True it is that the region — 
countries in and beyond the middle of the Himalaj'as — ^lias always been 
of ancient sacred memories, but it is not at all so on account of its early 
association witii Ila or earlier Ailas who were comparatively of later 
origin and were less important personalities from the religious point 
of view. The region is held in liigh esteem^^ owing to its very old 
association with tlie Iliiulu Triad Brahma, Visnii and Siva, and also 
with other high gods and holy sages. Badarikasrama,^® the place of 
Eternal Brahma, contains the sacred hermitage of Nara, and 
J^arayana, the prophet-representative^’' of JSTarayana of the Arctic region 
{or of Visnu of Mid-Siberia) who* first introduced^® into India, the 
Visnu cult of the North, the Bliagavata dharma, Pitr worship in the 

11 Ancient imlian Hisfonail Tradition^ pp. 296-97. ^ 

12 p. 295. 13 Ibid., p. 299. 

14 Ibid,, p. 298. 15 Mbh,, Udy., Ill, ganti, 192, 8-25. 

16 Ibid., Ill, 4, 

17 Of. Mbh., gaiiti, 334, 8-12, ^-34*; 335, 245 ; 336, 19-60; 338-340; 343-346; 

S48. ^ ; , ; , .. , , ■ ■: ,/! ^ * !. 

18 Cf. Albh., mnti, 334, 842, 28-84; 335, '2-15; 336^ 19-60; 338-340 ; ;a4344$^. , 
348, 
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tarpana form aiul many o-tEer important religious rites. Tlie Mount 
Kailasa is the permanent favourite abode of Siva and Parvati, tbe place 
of Kuvera, the lord over the Yaksas and Gaiidliarvas.'" Tlie mid- 
Hiinalayan region is the birth-place of ITma and of the sacred"*^ river 
Gahga and has been sanctified by the severe austerities of lioly sages. 
Just on its Northern border lies the much coveted Paraloka,-^ the earthly 
Paradise, the land of Bliss and Peace, where only the good and virtuous 
people d^vell, and beyond it lie the most sacred Brahinaloka and other 
Tiokas (see below). It is for all such reasons that the North uas 
considered^^ in ancient India as Hhe best (direction) in all respects' 
where man ^gets free from sin and attains MnhU (salvation)h 

The earlier association of the Ailas wdth the countries l>eyond the 
middle of the Himalayas — Ila’s final settlement in the Ilavrta country, 
Puriiravas's special attachment to the Gandharva and trans-LIimalayan 
countries, Nahusa’s officiating appointment to the post cf the Iiidra and 
his finaP® expulsion, his brother Baji’s supremacy over the India, Ids 
sons' forcible^"^ occupation of the Deva countries and the manner of 
their final destruction — all these clearly suggest the expansion and out- 
flow of the Ailas through the North into the countries beyond and not 
.mce 'Derm. ^ - 

Besides, the Ailas themselves have been described from the very 
beginning as a cross race of mixed origin. Ila's consort Buddha was the 
illegitimate son of Soma, the emperor over the Bifilimanas^'** of tlie North, 
by Tara, an abducted lady of the Angiras clan. Ila heiself was of doubt- 
ful origin (see below). There was no formal or regular marriage between 
her and Buddha, and the caste of their offspring, Puriirava, was. deter- 
mined as Esattriya^® by his harvia, duty or coaiduct. Pargiter does nut 
say whether the Aryans were a cross race. From the P uranic desiuip- 

19 Mbh., Udy., Ill, 5-6, 11. 20. 20 IhuL, 8-9. 17. 

21 Mhh.^ gaiiti, 192, 8-25. 

22 Mbh,^ Udy., Ill, 27, 1, Cf. Santi, 192, 21-22. 

23 Cf. Mbh,, Van., 181, 30-43, Adi., 75, 26-29 A: iSaiiti, 342, 44-51. Udy., 11-17. 

24 F(l., 92, 75-99; 71r,, 11, 3-20; UvL^ I 28. Mt. 24, 35-49. mg., TX 17, 12-16. 
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lion the Aila.< appeal' loore to liave been an 'Aryo-MongoloicV race, but 
there is no such eihnic division. In any case, Ihirgiter's identification 
of the Aryans wit!} the Ailas nuikes the whole equal to a small part. 

Parg*iif‘r'.> idea lilicai ion of the Ksairiyas of the solar race with the 
Dravidians, rests on a very dippery gTonnd. Of course, the Bhdgavcitu 
Panina (see below) suggests that tlte jU'ogeijitur of the solar race, 
the Kuitriyas of Ayodhyil, came from the Dravidadesa, but tlie traditions 
luianimoiisly trace the purest Arya blood, purest in descent in this clan of 
Ksatriyas and tliat is wliy ^‘in tlie genealogical accounts the post of 
honour in being descri!)ed first is always given to the solar or Manava 
race"'. 

Similarly llie identification of the Saiidyumna stock (Utkalas, 
(juyas elco) with the Munda race is hardly probable unless by 
Miindas are luidersiood such tribes of J^avaras, Dasas, Matsyas, and 
possibly the Xagas of Kadru origin, as had, by virtue of their ancient 
Yedi<* <‘ulture and pure conduci, long been accepted into pmie xiryaii 
fold and had since been merged beyond recognition (c,f. the statement 
that Sudyiimna^s sons, IJtkala, Gaya etc. were luiieli devoted to the 
Bharxna {Pammadhiirmihlh)d^ very, powerful, energetic and devoted^® 
to Yajna). In that ease the Udras, particularly the Odns may 

be equated wdth the Vainateya Gantdasd^ but the suggested identifi- 
cation of ilie ITtkalas etc, witli the Mmidas is, on the whole, highly 
problematical. 

The 2[ann Saniliifd detdares all the Indians, whetlier ^Aryan^ 
fDravidian’ or ‘Munda^ as coming of one sungle stock. The Malta- 
bhdrata quotes Maiui’s versions as authority above doubt and contro- 
versy, and explains further that originally"^ there w'as only one race 
called tlie Bnlhmanas whicli in course of time was divided intu' four 
sects {jail) or castes, Viz, Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Stidra, by 
followiim' different (‘ondiict or occupation (karma), and thereby 


) Compare tlie statement of Mhh,^ 101, 5-6 about the havma (conduct,) and 
of the Garndas with that of Mam\, X, 43-44 regarding tlie Odras or Aiidra- 
idas; Cf. also Ann., '35, ^ i 

) Mhh., mnti, 188, 10-17; ' ' ' 

TONE, 1933 , ' ^7; 
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developing distinct temperaments {guna) and colours. The race of 
Brfdnnauas first vspraiig fimi tlie One Braliina and from tlie 
Braliinaiias were- borir'^^ gradually the three otlier Yariias or castes 
{jati)f ilie Ksatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra. They are all related 
to the Brahmaiias by family or blood ties. All other castes except 
these three are mixed'"^ races, produced by iiTegular or imautliorised 
unions between the pairs of these four castes in ascending or descend- 
ing order {Anidoma or Pmtdoma process), or, by a series of further 
complicated cross. JSTon-observance of time-honoured family customs 
and neglect of sacred duties, inspite of the regular or orderly unions, 
gave rise alsO' to several new castes including the Vratya. The Bra- 
vidians (Dravidas) were Yratya Ksatriyas*^^ i.e. of pure Ksatriya 
origin, but were reduced^^ to- the status of giidra for the negligence of 
their sacred duties. 

TIic Nisaclas were bcra*'' of tlie combination of Bralunana males 
witli giulra females. It is unanimously held that the race first came 
into being or received distinct recognition-^^ just after Eing Vena’s 
deatli, was divided into numerous tribes in course of time by furtlier 
crosses, known under the common designation of tbe Mlecchas, and 
grew in number in the Treta age.’>^ They were“« of charcoal colour, red 
eyes black or curly hair and were a short statured but very strong- 
people. Erom the very beginning they were treated as a degraded 
race owing to their peculiar constitution and conduct and were con- 


S S-tb S6, 23-26. 

_ Ct- Munu., X; Mhh., xinu, 48 & 4,9. 

SS Manu.^ X, 20-22. 

34 Ihul., X,^ 43-44; 2Ihh., xVmi., 33, 21-22 ; 35, 17-18. 

Nisadas were born of tlie union of 

toiiara& with Ivsatriya iemale.s. 

Sant., 69 9o-9,; Br., 4, 44-47; Vi,., I, ig, 20-37; Fu., 62, 120-126. 

.J\ ! I’ Daksa created 

several tribes of Mlecclias. * cicatea 

8 m T’u., 62, 121-22; Mt: 10 

Stature- col'’ ’ ’ ^'n 41-46 they were of short 

red, and hair of copper colour. They still live in hills and forests. 
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signed to the Yiiidhya region. From tlieir description they appear to 
eorrespoiid to the present day ‘DraYidian type’ of the ethnic divi- 
sioii in whose ^'typicah'^ specimens, the stature is short or below mean; 
the complexion very dark, approaching black ; hair ideiitifiil, with an 
cccasional tendency to curl, eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, 
sometimes depressed at the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian types, occupies the 
oldest geological formation in India, the medley of forest clad ranges, 
ieiraced plateaux and undulating plains which stretches, roughly speak- 
ing, from the Vindhyas to- Cape Comorin.” Assuming that Nisada- 
Mleechas and the Dravidians are the same, one finds a substantial 
difference of opinion between the ancient Indian autliorities and the 
modern scholars as to the origin and habitat of this race. The former 
definitely call it a mixed race of Brahma na or Ary a origin, 
some memk-ers or tribes of wliich, attained at certain periods the highest 
Vedic culture and introduced into India some new forms of Vedic rites, 
])ariicularly of the Pitr worship of the Soiitli (see Yaralia tradition 
below). Tlie latter declare it to be ^the most primitive’ on the ground 
thaC^* ‘taking them as we find them now, it may safely be said that 
tlioir jiresent geographical distribution, the marked uniformity of 
physical characters among the more primitive members of the group, 
their animistic religion, tlieir distinctive languages, their stone monu- 
ments, and their retention of a primitive system of totemism justify 
us in regarding them as the earliest inhalutants of India of whom we 
have any knowledge.” 

To a layman ignorant of how far the present ethnic distinctions 
are free from the cumulative effects of factors such as the total prohi- 
bition of intermarriage or social exclusion, particular habitat, 
environment, climate, food, conduct, habit etc., the unanimous 
statement of the Indian authorities would appear to be more convin- 
cing. The primitive system of totemism is not confined to the Dra- 
vidiaii Muncla alone; it continues as well in the shape of 
lower animals, birds., lizards, snakes, and even trees, side by 

39 Imi^erial Gazetteer of India^ voL I, p* 296, ' : 

40 p. 209, ' i hi; 
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side with the more refined Immaii ijotni system, even among 
some ^Aryan’ tribes including the hig'li cdass Bnihmana ; and the 
popular tradition lias it that! the primitive system was first intro- 
duced during the Baksa-Eudra war. During the latter phase ot tiie 
Devasura war wdien the Asuras were compelled to llve'^^ in tlie jungles 
and hills, most probably in close association and intimacy with tlie 
Muudas, the latter apparently borrowed and adopted the. Asura 
custom of stone monuments, wdiicli has its etdio in sainadhh, sftlpas, 
and possibly in temples of tbe Aryas. Their forcible total expulsion 
from the pale of Aryan culture, apparently after the conclusion of the 
Devasura war, and their secluded life and habits may account for 
their distinctive languages, and, eontinning in the original ‘animistic 
religion’ ol the ancient Indian mass. Rai Bahadur S. C. Eai in his 
paper/" A j^ossihle ethnic basis for the Sanshrific element in the Minujd 
langnQi/e, has shown that in the Mundari vocabulary there is 
“the existence of a large Sanskritic element And it is quite re- 

markable that even a number of Mundari words cf primary importance 
denoting things and aetioiivS whidi even the most primitive people can- 
not do without, look like pure Sanskrit vrords, or clear variations of 
such words”. This dearly suggests at least tlie linguistic* origin of the 
Miuiclas from the Aiyuin stock. 

The Buranas, however, make mention of numerous Mleccha tribes 
living in Indonesia, or Australasia (see below) and it is just possible 
that during the age of Asura supremacy when the great Indian empire 
extended far outside (or vdieii India ])rcper came under the subjugation 
.of the Asuras of the now-submerged Batula continent), free maritime 
intercourse and the then xiolitical situation had led several migrations of 
these Mleeclia people to and from India, resulting in their manners, cus- 
toms, language and religion greatly influenced by the out-side contact. 

The Puranas are rather silent and do not make any explicit state- 
ment about any outside home of the original Indian Brahmanas or 
Aryas. All references in the matter point to India itself as the 
land of their origin and development. The specific mention of 

41 Cf. Pd., 97, 111-124; il/ctf., 47, 50, 76^77, 89; 131, 5; 137, 7. 

42 IX, pp, 376-393 
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tlie Brahiiulvartta^'* (the land lying between tlie riyers Sarasvati and 
Dr^advati) as the land of good custom (saddcara), or, of its adjoining 
countries, ihe Brahmarsidesa (Enniksetra, Matsya, Pancala and 
Silrasenu)*’^ from the Brahmanas of which places, the people 
of the wliole world sliould learn their respective conduct (carifra)^ 
indicates the ideal state of Brahmanieal culture those x^arts once 
attained, and not tliat they were the cradle land of Aryan immigTaiits 
from outside (compare J/M., Karna, 45, 14-1(5, saying that eternal 
dhai nuf is also known in many otlier countries sc.ch as xihga, Magadlia, 
Kalihga etc.). 

At the same time the Purauas do record some traditions which un- 
mistakably suggest immigrations to India from out-side; but those 
migrations, not liostile in many cases, were not confined either to the 
North West or the Nortli (Mid-Himalaj'an region) alone. Almost all the 
directicjis of India had witnessed such migrations from outside, 
although at different j>eriods. Tlie immigrants sometimes brought with 
tiiem new faitlis, different forms of worsliip, but they along with their 
distinct cuilture had long been absorbed beyond recognition, in the 
main body of the Indian Aryas. The current and the accepted theory 
is that it is tliese out-side immigTaiits from the North-West or the North 
whose descendants now constitute Aryan population of India, but if this 
out-side iinmigratioii theory is to be accepted at all, then it must be 
said with some degree of certainty that the probabilities of immigrations 
from tlie South, East and South-East are not less, if not more strong, 
than from the former two directions. In this article I prox)Ose to deal 
with a few such Piiranic traditions as clearly suggest inigTatioiis from 
the opposite directions viis. the South, East or the South-East. 

(To he eoiifintied). 
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The Study of Ancient Geography* 

A gni-Purdna 

Geograpliical materials, embodied iu tlie Puranas, are not so meaore 
as those of history. The ancient Aryans belonged to a nomadic race and 
some of their wandering tribes did not definitely settle down till a very 
late period. Even in the Purauic age some of them travelled from place 
to place, being induced by the only aim of .seeing the world.* In course 
of their wanderings they pa.ssed through dift'erent countries, crossing 
variou.s niountain.s and rivers. In those days India had established 
oomniercial intercourse with foreign lands,- and tlie growth of inter- 
national trade necessitated a wide and accurate geographical 
knowledge.--' Consequently her ancient inhahbunt.s must have stored 
much laliiable geographical materials in some treatise.s, now lost to us, 
or at least much information was orally lianded down to succeeding 
generations, and ultimately embodied in tlie Puranas. 

In the Indian Antiquanj (XIV, pp. 319 If.) Dr. Burgess 
suggested that lists of geographical names contained in the Panmas, 
lUhasas, Sinttis and other available sources of information should be 
prepared “as a means to the better elucidation of the ancient 
8-eography of India”. He also give.s the specimen of an alphabetical 
3st ot such names. Following his suggestion. Fleet, in a subsequent 
issue of the same Journal,^ gives a list of topographical names con- 
tained m the Brha. Sanddtil of Aniraliamihira. After him J. E. Ahboit 
gave a list of .such names contained in the Blu^jacafa Para.ad After 
iis, no further attempt was made in this direction. 

In the following pages I propose to give an alplial.etical li..t of 
topographical name.s as embodied in the Afjni P.u.-ana. All the various 

JournllTotoirZh-'' N. Law, the editor of this 

y lOi ins valuable sxigjgestious but aloo fnv 1 1 m i 

taken in revising this article. ® 

1 Markawjeya F., 58. 7; 68. 15 . 

I, p^2^' Beonomre Life Ffonro., in Ane. India, 

A I A yym ® PP- 294, 295. 

4 « . iXil, p. i«, 5 ^ ^ 
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rea(lii]g\s have been put in the foot-notes. The text used by me is 
published by the Vehkatesvara Press, Bombay; the figures of 
references are to its chapter and verse, indicated tlius LIV. 14, LVI. 4. 

■■ etc. ' 

[Abbreviations used ; — Biia. =Bharatavarsa; PL=Plaksa; Pii. = Piiskara ; 
Kr. = Krauiica ; J.~Jambu; Sal = SaIiiia]a ; D. = Bvipa; Alt, = mountain ; other 
abbroviationy sucli as N".=North and S. = Soiit}i are easily intelligible.] 

The Topographical information contained in the Agni-Purdna : 

A ■ 

Aiiga — A country in the S.E. of Blia. LIV. 14. 

Anutapta — A river in the PL D., LVI. 4. 

AiKlhakaralaP* — A mt. in Kr. D., LVI. 13. 

xlndlira — A country and people in the S. of Bha. LV. G. 

Abhisalia — A country in the Js.E. of Bha. LV. 20. 

Abliiii' — A river in luisa-D./ LVI. 11. 

Amrta — A river in PI. D., LVI. 4. 

Ambastlia — A country in the S.W. of Bha. LV. 16. 

Asmaka — A country in the S. of Bha. LV. 15. 

Asvamiikha'^ — A country in the N.4V. of Blia. LV. 18. 

1 

Iksu-samuclra — (i) A sea surrcunding* PL D., LIV. 6. 

(ii) A river in Saka-D., LVI. 17. 

0 The reading is Andlia(tha)karaka. This may be taken as Andliakaraka 
or Atba+kilraka. 

7 The reading is Vidyiiclablira. This cannot be taken as one name because 
in that case the number of the rivers in Iviisa-D. would not count seven as it has 
been found in all other cases. 

8 A country commonly receives its appellation from its people. For 
example, the compounded word MahCvnam (with a long nose), by which a country 
was known, indicates that there lived a kind of people who were famous for their 
long noses. The words Asvamiikha and Makakem are of similar types. The 
K^akas, Sutas, Videiias and Miigadhas also have imparted their appellations to 
the eoninitries where they resided. Such terms are included in the lists of 
countries in tiie Puraiui and therefore, in all such cases, they are described as 
countries. Whether such countries have borrowed their names from the people 
residing there is a subject left for further investigation. 
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Indra-Dvipa — One of tlie nine parts of Blia. LY. 4. 

IlaTi’ta — One of tlie Varsas; it is the middle porrion of J.D. 
LIY. 12; LY. I. 


Till Data — A lut. in Sal. ])., LYI. 0. 


R 

llksa — One of the Ivulaoalas of J.D., LY. 7. 

Ksikniya — A river in Bha. LV. 10. 

K 

ILikudmat— A mt. in Sid. D., LYI. 7. 

Kauka (or Krauuca)— A mt. in Sal. D., LYI. 7. 

Kutalia — One of the nine parts of Bhai. LY. 5. 

Kamboja— A coxmtry in the S. of Bha. LY. 15 
Earnata— A country in the S. of Bha,. JiV. 15. 

Ealihg-a — A country in the S.E. of Bha. LY. 14. 

Kaseruniat One of the nine parts of Bha. LY. 4. 

Kambhoja— A country in the S.W. of Bl.u. LY. Ifj. 

Earaka (?) — ^A mt. in Er. I)., LYI. 14. 

Eaveri—A river in Bha. LY. 9; LV. 10. 

Eaisi— A country in the E. of Bha. LY. Ld. 

Easmira— A country in the N.E. of Bha. lAL 20. 

Ennpnrusa— One of the Yarsas; it is a part of d. D. and is to tl 
south of Ilavrtavar.sa, LIY. 12; LV. 2. 

Eiratu— A people to the E. of Bha. LY. G. 

Eunti A country in the middle regioji of Bha. LY. 12. 
Eumarl— A river in Saka-B., LYI. 17. 

Eumuda — A mt. in Sal. D., LYI. G. 

Eumudvati — A river in Er. D., LYI. 14. 

Eiiru— (i) One of the Yarsas; it is to the north of Meru mt LIV 

(ii) A country in the middle region of Bha. LY. 12 
Eu,ia-Oi,e of tlie seven Bvipas ; it is surrounded by Sarpissamudra 
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Kusesaya — A. Bit. Ib Kiisa-D,, LVI. 10. 
KrsnuTeiil — river in Bha. LV, 9. 
Iietiiiiulla — One of tlie Varisas; it h to the IV 


Ketiiniala — A river in Blia. LV. 12. 

Kolata — A country in tlie N.E, of Bha. LY. 13. 

Kramn— A river in Pi. I)., LYI. 4. 

Kraiihca (i) Oiie of the seven DvipavS; it is surruiiiuled hy Dadht 
saiuiidra, LIV. 5; LVI. 12. 

(ii) A Bit. in Kr. D., LVI. 13. 


Kliasa — A coiiiiitry in the XAV. of Blui. LV 
Klivaii — A river in Ivr. D.. LVI. 15. 


Gabluistimat — One of the nine parts of Blia. LV. 4, 
Gabhasti — A river in Saka~D., LVI. IT. 

Gandhara — A country in the X. of Bha. I/V. 19. 
Godavari — A river in Bha. LV. 9. 

Gomati — A river in Bha. LV. 9. 

Goineda— A mt in PL D., LVI. 3. 

Gaiiri — A river in Kr. D., LVI. 14. 


Ghana — A eoiuitrv in the S. of Bha, LV. 15 


Candra— A nit. in PL D., LVI. 3. 
Candrabhaga — A river in Bha. LV. 10. 
Candra — A river in SaL D., LVI. 7. 

Cedi — A country in the E. of Bha. LV. 13 


Jambii Dvipa — One of the seven Dvipas; it is surrounded 
Lavanasainiidra, LIV, 5; LIV. 11* 
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Jala-saiuudi‘a — One of the seven oceans; it surrounds I’u 
U;LTI.20. 

Jimuta — A country in the S. of Bha. LY. 15. 


Taiikana — A country in the N.E. of Bha. L^ . tk.) 


Tapi — A river in Blia. LY. 9. 

Tamraparni — A river in Bha. LY. 10 
Tamravarna — One of tlie nine part.s of Bha. LY. 
Turaslca — A country in the N.W. of Bhii. LY. IS 
Trig'arta — A country in the N.E. of Bha. LY. 20. 
Tridiva— A river in 1>1. D.. LYI. 4. 


Baksinapatha — The southern region of Bha. JA'. 15 
Dadhisamudra — A .sea surrounding Kr. D., IjlY. (j. 
Bivavrta— A mt. in Kr. D., LYI. 14. 

Bugdhasamudra — A sea surrounding Saka-D., LIY. 
Bundubhi— (i) A nit. in PL B., LYI. 4. 

(ii) A nit. in Kr. B., LYI. 14. 
Dyutiuiat— A mt. in Kusa-B., LYI. 10. 

Bravida — A country in the S.^Y. of Bha. LY. 14. 
Brona — A int. in Sfil. B., LYI. 0. 


Bhutapapa — A river in Kusa-B., LYI. 11 
Bheuukar— A river in Saka-B., LYI. 17. 


Nayarastra— A country in the S. of Bha. LV. 15 
Narmada — A river in Bha. liV. 8. 

Nalini— A river in Saka-B., LYI. 17. 

Navarastra — The same as Nayarastra. 

Nagadvipa — One of the nine parts, of Bha. LV. 5 


B., LIY 
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Xril>!ii— rjf the Tarsas, LIT. 12. 

Xara«1a~~--A mt, in PL I)., LTI. 3. 

Xastika — A (‘Ointiry and ]*eopIe in the W. of Blia. LT. IT, 
XisatTna — (i) A mt. to the S. of Meru, LIV. 9; 

(ii) A eonnliT in the W. of Bha. LY. 17. 

Xlla — (1) A nit. to the X. of Mem, LIY. 10, 

^ii) A eoiiiitry iii the 7 n.E. of Bha. LY. 20. 

P 

Pahf-annP — A tnr. in T\r, I)., LYI. 14. (?) 

Pataeoara — A fonntrv in tlte middle-region of BIul. LY, 12. 
Payasvira — A lirer iji Bha. LY. 10. 

Parnsiii — A river in Bha. LY. 9. 

Pavitra — A river in Ku.sa-D., LYI, 11. 

Ihllicala — A conntrv in the middle region of IBia. LY. 12, 

]7tdma — A eountrv in the east of Bha. LY. 13. 

Pundarikavat — A mt. in Kr. U., LYI. 14. 

Pundankii — A river in Kr. I)., LYI. 15. 

Piindra — A eountry in tlie S.E. of Bha. LY. 14. 

Pnlindu — A country in llie S.K. of Blia. LY. 15. 

.Pnskara — One of the seven Dvipas; it is suiTonnded by the sea of 
sweet water, LIY. 5; LYI. 20. 

]his]atTat — A mt. in Kusa-D., LYI. 10. 

Plaksa — t'hic of tlie seven Dvipas; it is sinroiinded by Iksiisaniiulra, 
LIY. 5; LIY, 10; LYI. 1. 

B 

Ihlhlika — A country in the X. of Blui. JAL 19. 

P-rahmapiitra — A eouniry in X.E. of Blia. LY, 20, 

Bh 

]3}iadrasva — One of the Yarsas; it. is tO' the E. of Mem, LIY. 12; 
LY. I. 

9 It Ls doubtfal whether the word Fcufttutpu means 7he fifth’, or it is the 
name of a moimtain. But here it is tahen as a mountain because otherwise the 
listi the seven tnts. will iiot he A, yy; A ^ ^ v . 
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Blianda — One of the Varsas; it h to the B. of Meru, LY. 2; LY. 4. 
BJ'iiniarathI — A river in Bha. LY. 9. 
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Mat'ta«‘nhg‘il — A river in Bha. LY. 10. 

Matsya — A country in the middle region of Bliu. LY. 12. 

Madra — A eoiintry, in the IST. of Bha. LY. 19. 

Madhyade.sa — The middle region of Bha. LY. 11, 12. 

Manojava — A river in Kr. D., LYT, 14. 

Mandara — A mt. in Knsa-I)., LYT. 10. 

Malaya — A mt. in Bha. LY. 7. 

Mahakesa — A coniUry in the jST.W. of Bha. LY. 18. 

Maluinadi — A river in Blul. LY. 9. 

Malianfuja — A country in the N.AV. of Bha. LY. IS. 

Maliisa — A mt. in Sal-D., IjYI. 0. 

Mahi — A river in Kusa-D., LYl. 11. 

M alien dra — A mt. in Bha. LY. 7. 

Maigadha — A country in the E. of Bha. LY. 1»L 
Maiulavya — A country in the Jf.W. of Bha. LY, IS. 

Mathura — A country in the W. of Bha. LY. 17. 

Miilaka — A country in the S.E. of Bha, LY. 14. 

Miilika — A country in the N.W. of Bha LY. IS, 

Meru— A mt. in J. D., LIY. 7; LY. 2, 

Miecclia—A country in the YL and of Bha. LY. 17 ; LY, 19. 

Y 

Tavana — A country and people tO' the W. of Bha. liY. G; LY. 17. 
Yonitoya — A river in SaLD., LVI. 7. 

Yaudheya — A country in the middle region of Bha. lAL 12*. 

E 

Ramya (Ramyaka) — One of the Yarsas; it is to the Y.Y". of 
Meru, LIY. 12; LY. 3. 

Eatri— A river in Kr. D., LYI. 14. 

liiii® 

Lampaka (Lambaka)— A country in the K. of Bha. LY. 19, 
Lavana — One of the seven seas; it surrounds Ihe J. B., LIY, 6. 
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A r.ountrv lu the S.W. of Blui. LT. ](>. 

Lokiiloka — A mi, l)evon(l the Svadfidaka-sainuclra wliieli surrounds 

the Pii. I),, LTI. 21. 


— A (‘Oiintry in tJie S.K. of Bha. LT 
Yaradfi— A river in Blia. LY. 8, 

Yaiaaiiu— A int. in Ivr, B., LYI. 13. 
Yariiiui— One of the jniHs of Bha. JiY. 5. 
Yitrsna — A river iu 8al~D., LYI, 7. 
Yidarhha^ — A eountry in the S.E. of Bha. ' 
YidarblnW A river in Bha. LY. 11. 

Yideha — A country in the E. of Bha. LY. Ifi 
Yidyiit — A river in Kiisa-D., liYI. 11. 
Yidnima — A int. in Kiisa~I)., LYI. 10. 
Yidhrti — A river in ^al-I)., LY. 8. 
Yindhya^A rat. in Bhu. LY. 8; LY. 14. 
Yipasa — A river in PL D., LYI. 4. 

Yimoeani — A river in Sal-D., LYI. 7. 
Yedasinrii-— A river in Blia. LY. 8. 

Yeniika — A river in 8aka-B., LYI. IT. 
Yaihhraja — A int. in PL D., LYI. 3. 


Saka — A country in the SAY. of Bha. LY. 10. 

Satadru — A river in Bha. LY. 11. 

j:5aka— One of the seven Dvipas; it is surrounded by Du«:dlia- 
samudra, LIY. 5; LYI. 15. 

Salmala— One of the seven Dvipas; it is surrounded by SurcY 
saimidra, LIY. 5; LYI. 5. 

Sikhi — A river in PL D., LYI. 4. 

Siva — (i) A river in Bha. LY. 8; ' ' ■ 

(ii) A river in Eusa*D., LYI* IL 

Suktimat — A mt* in Bha. liY.. 7. . ■ _ ' A , T 

Siikla — A river in SaLD., LYI. L ' ; ^ ' ,>'i 

Surasena — A eouiitrv in region of 
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Sriiigin — A mt. to tLe of Mem, LIT. 10. 

J^Teta — A mi. to the "N. of Meiai, fJV. 10. 

Saiidliya — A river in Kr. D., LVI. 14. 

Sanoiati — A river in luisa-D., LYl. 11. 

Sarayu — A river in Blui. LT. 9. 

Sarasvnti — xl river ia Bha. LA. 10. 

Sahya — xi nit. in B])a. I.V. T. 

Sarpissaimidra — One of the vseven vSeas; it surrounds the Kiisa-I)., 
LIV. G. 

Simliala — One of the nine parts of Bha. TiV. d. 

Sukrta, — A river in Bl. I),, lAM. 4. 

Snkumarl — A river in J^fika-D,, l^YT. 17. 

Siimanas — A nit. in PI, 1)., LYI. 

Surasa — A river in Bha. LY. 8. 

Snrasainudra — One of the seveii Seas; it surrtninds Sal-1)., 
LIY. G. 

Suta — A country hi the E. of Bha. LY. Id. 

Saiiulliava— country in the W, of Bha. LY. 17. 

Soniaka— A mt. in PI. D., LYI. d. 

Stanamiga — A country in the N. of Bha. LY. 19. 

Strinmkha — A country in the S.AV. of Blia. L\'. 10, 

Strmijya — A country in tlie \Y. of Bha. l.Y. 17, 

H 

Hari — A mt. in Kiisa-1)., LVI. 10. 

Ilarivarsa — One of tlie Yarsas; it is to the S.AY. of i^leru. LIY, 12. 
Hiniavat — A mt. to the S. of Mern, UY. 9. 

Ilimacala— A mt. in tlie J7. of Blia. LY. 19. 

Iliraiiinaya (Iliranvat) — One of tlie V^arsars; it is to tlie S.lh of 
Mem, LY. 1; LIY. 12. 

Hemakuta — A mt, to the S. of Meru, LIY. 9. 

Hemasaila — A mt. in Kusa-D., LYI. 10. 
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Oaste and Chronology of the Fala kings of Bengal 

Tbe caste and the (diroiiology of the Pala kings are hvo of the 
vexed quesiioiis of the iiistury of Bengal. In this paper we shall try to 
throw some new light on them. 

Uiir sources of iii formation are: 

1. Tlte relopliuii of the commentary of the Ai^UisdluisrlM- 
prajNd-prfraitutfl hy iiaribiiadra. It was written in the reign of 
Dharmapala. He is spoken of as Rajubhaf-fnli-vavisii-patiUd i.e. des- 
cended from a family ot which Eajabliata was the first. 

2. The Ivamauli copper-plate grant ot Vaidyadevay' which speaks 
of Vigrahapida 111 as Vittnse ni iJti hLsijd jdfaaln i.e. born in the race of 
the sun. 

3. The commeiits on the verse 4, chap. I of the Edviaecu-ita by 
Sandhyiikuranandi.'’ Bliarmaxiala is Jiere described as sifinudm-kulu- 
dJpa i.e. the light ot the race of the ocean. 

4. The (‘ommenis on verse IT of the same clia])ter and book, wbicb 
say : — 

Sn-piUik pdtlh'ico yo ndbhih Kspiti'iyas — tasmdt sainhhCduh vidhir = 
ic-eti slei^-opamd j atm hd-pater^V dsudevanya. ndbbito — ^ vaycivad 

udbb uta/j j ,se,pi7n sajjatnam j uhhayaU^dpi mDuimj j 
i.e. l)otb Eamacandra and Ramapala were of the Ksatriya race. 

5. The Vydm-piitdnn of Siinhagiri embedded in the Balldhicanta, 

In ilds the Palas have been described as the worst of the Esatriyas.'^ 

(i. Taranutha (11108 A. 13.) says that Gopala was born, at Pundra- 
vardliana of a beautiful Ksatriya young woman who wuis in liaison wdt.h 
a tree god.’' 

1 li. B. Banerjits Bdiujldr ItihCis^ vol. L, p. 140 n. 

2 Ey. hid., vol. It, p, 360. 

3 ltdmaH:arifa^ p. 20. , , , . 

4 Ihid.^ p, 4* ' . .d , i./v' ‘ 

6 Sehiefnerd Gesvklvhie (h>s BtHidhismus in JncIieH. p. 196, quoted ii^ 

EMdl, vol. ¥111, p. 1530-81. \ , d4 d' td vVd:‘'jlf,v|x 


'■ i-' - ’ *' .U'-d; k :r,d' .. 
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7. A Bengal poet named Glianarama in tbe Kanurpdla of liis 
book named Bharma man gala says: — 

IT^‘1 i 

fm Si 

1 

ii 

! i 

w ^"nlt li 
(Tit ^ i 

ii 

w\^s mi ^T<[ i 

i.e. Bliarniapala, the king of Gaiida was witliuiit a cliibl. His queen 
Vallablia while in exile was enjoyed by the ocean and tlms the lord of 
Gatida (Devapala) was born. 

To these we shall add a new piece of evidence, which we have 
recently come across in a Ccmpii-kdvyu called the T'dnijasundari-katJifi, 
Author of this is one vSoddliala, a Giijarat-poet of the eleventh century, 
A.D. He says that Dharmapala, the lord of ^sortliern India 
{Utta/rdpatha-svdnn) and of the family of Mraidhata {Mandhatr-cainsa) 
was beseiged in a fort by a Siladitya of the Yalabhi dynasty and was 
obliged to capitulate.® 

Now let us see if ^xe can come to a detinile cfaiclusion from these 
seemingly cliserepani: versions. 

Mm. IL P. Savstri has in his introduction lo Uie llfunucatita (pp. 2-4) 
discussed all the above points excepting* Nos. 4 & b. He has translated 
Udjahliat-ddBmmki-patit^ as hlescendant of a military officer of some 
kingh Others, however, have taken E-ajabhata to be a pro])er name, 
which seems preferable. They identify him with Rajabhata, whom 
the Chinese traveller Seng-chi found ruling in Saniatata in tlie latter 
half of the seventh century. According to this view Rajabhata must 
have been the first king of his -line and the founder of the dynasty, 

6 ‘'kathancana baliyasa saptaiiga-saraagi’eii^Ottarapatlia. .svaiuina Maii- 
Uratr-vamsa-prabhavena bhubhrta Dharmapaleua saha vigraho^-dirgiiatrmi- 
diiyasundavhkathd (Gaekwad’s Orientai Series), p, i, 
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as tlie vrord diU indicates. Considering his time, i.e., the latter 
part of tlie seventh century, lie ciumot be far removed from Dhariiiapala. 
The K]ialini]jiu; plate' of Dimrniapala supplies us with the names of three 
of his ancestors, viz., Cxo]>ala, his father; Yapyata, his grandfath.er ; and 
Dayitavisiin, his great-grandfather. We do not find any Eajabhata 
among' these names, t If the.se Dayitavisiui far froiii being a king 
was noi even a .military man, as has been pointed out by Mm. H. P. 
Sastri.’'^ His sou Vapyaui is said to liave ‘’become famous as the des- 
troyer of adversarie.sh We are inclined to think that lie, l)y his snces- 
fiil military career, lieeaiue a feudatory king* of Samatata. The 
word put before Yapyata and Gopiila and not before Dayitavisnii 
also gC'es to support our supposition that Yapyata was the first king of the 
line. We have already shown that according to the statement of Hari- 
bliadra, Eajabhata was tlie first king. If our surmise is correct 
Eajabhata becomes identical with Yapyata. Y"e think that Yapyata 
is a contracted form of Yappa- or Yappi-bhata. He might also 
have been called Eajabhata after he became a king. In the 
Cliatsu inscription of Baladitya'*^ Sanakaragana is said to have 
conquered Bhata, the lord of Gauda ^'Bhafam jitva Gmuja-hsitipa-m, 
Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar who- edited the inscription identifies 
Bhata with »^urapaia, while Hr. E. 0. Majumclar thinks that 
Bhata meant ^fighter' and by it Dliarniapala was referred Both, 

however, agree in identifying this Bhata with a Pala king. Can it be 
that it (Bhata) was the dynastic name of the PMas? In fact nowhere in 
tlieir inseri])tioiis they called themselves Paias. It was in the charter 
of Yaidyadeva that they were for the first time called Pdla-kula, This 
ideiitificatiuii, however, does not help us in determining the caste of the 
Palas, nor does it go against takings them as Ksatriyas. 

Some again proceeding a little further identify Eajabhata of 
Haribhadra and Eajabhata of Seng-chi wuth Eajaraja or Eajarajabliata, 


7 Ep. ImL, voL .1.Y, p. 247. . 

8 liCUiUf-carifa, p. 2. 

0 Ep, ha/,, vol. XII. p. 12. 

10 Jour, of Lettevi>,^ vol.: X 41n« 
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soil of Devakluulga of the Ehmlga dynasty of There are 

certain difficiilties iu this identification, ihis Eajaraja or Eajaraja- 
bhata was not the first king of this line. How again can DayituYisiin, 
who is not a king, lie included in iliis line of kings Devakhadga is 
identified by some with Devavarma, the king of Lastern India niention- 
ed by the Chinese traTeller Hwiii Lim. If there is any triith in this 
identification, we find that the surnames of Khadga and Vann a are 
interchangeable. Varnia is a well-known surnaiiie of the Ivsatriyas. 
Aceoitling to- the a surname of a Ksatriya should he indi- 
cative of strength Both Khadga and \arma are tlie 

accessories of w^ar, so they are siiitable suniames of a Ksatriya. 
Frcm this we may surmise that the Palas were Ksatriyas. But again 
they are also the surnames of Brahmanas and Ivayastlias, i.e. the Nagara 
Brahmanas of Ixujarat and the Kayasthas of Bengal.^'' Visvaklunlga is 
a Brahmana donee of the Tippera copper-plate grant of liokanathad" 
who flourished about this time. 

Mm. vSastri lias thrown out a 'conjectare’^^ tliat Dayitavisnii might 
have descended from the family of Maharaja MTUrvisnii mentioned in 
the Irair stone boar inscription. But as besides Dayitavisnu, there is no 
name in the Pala dynasty which ends with rfson/, lie surmises that it 
indicates illegitimacy, for the Visnus of Iran were Brahmanas. 
Tliis conjecture has no basis. "We need not run to Iran, stone 
boar or pillar’^'' for a Brahmana with the name-ending Visa a, 
PrabliavarisavivSnu is one of the Brahmana <lonees of the cJuirier 
of Lokaiiatha adverted to above. Gima-visuu is tlie well-known aiiihur 
of the C]ia<Hdi>g\fa-)}iaHtead}]i(if]ja. Besides there is Kojiivisim, ilie 
M all a-sandh'i--vuj rail eka of isvariipasena.^^ All of them are of Bengal. 
We, of course, do not know the caste of the lust one. Visini 
is liovi-a-days found exclusively among the Kayasthas of Bengal. 

Ij ./.bS7n, 1923, p. 378. 

12 Ej). in<L, voL XV, p, 308, b 37. 

13 KfiyaHha-Hamaj^ 1331 b.s.. p. 288. 

14 iiama-carita ^ p. 6. . » ' 

15 (tupta inscr.j px>. 89 and 159. 

16 Bciuj. Jnscf., (Varendra Res. Soc.'i, vol. Ill, p. 139. 
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We do HOt uuflerstaiul liow tlie fact of g'iviiig up tlie naiiie- 
eiuliiig r>T the surname of Tisnii by the Palas after Dayitavisnii at 
all hulieaies their illegitiraaey . The hij^tory ot' India bears ample 
evidenee to show that Bralnnanas taking up the Ksairiya profession 
assumed Ksatriya sunianies arnl were merged into the Ksatriya 
(*a<1e. By and by mytliulugical genealogies from the sim or the moon 
were invenfed for them. Bur for this reason nobody ever called them 
illegitimate. Take, for instance, the ease of Mayfirasarman, 
the founder of tlm Kadamba dynasty. He and his descendants 
assumed the Ivsairiya surname of Varman. The Pallavas although 
claimed descent fr<jm Asvatthaman, a Brahmana, used the Ksatriya 
surname, Yarman. Idie Caiiliaiis of Broacdx claimed to be of Yatsa 
gotra.^' Tltey used the Brahmana surname Bama for some generations 
and then gave it up and assumed Bliata or Yaddha. The Caiilian 
priiu'e Samanta i.s spoken of distinctly as a Yipra i.e. Bralunana of the 
Yatsa gotra in Hie Bijolia inscription (JASB., vol. LY, pi. i, p. 41). 
Their Brahmana origiii is hinted at even in a later work like 
Pefhrhdjii-rihaga (Y. 20): — 

asili snat-otthito yasya Gahga-sagara-saugame/ 

(drain (jaucla-rasa-ta ?) snddha biTihiuauataap yayau// 

T!ie verse is m dcidile eniendec. The sword of Diirlabliaraja lost 
its lusture by being tarjiished witli the blood of the Gaiulas {Gaudn-nisa) , 
bid it regained it by b'eing Avashed in the continence of flie Granges 
\rith die sea. In the case of Durlabharaja himself it is said that he 
bad b.een degi^aded or fallen from his Ixraiimaidiood by drinking wine 
{gaadd-nisa) but regained it by bathing in the holy waters of tlie 
GiCiuja-i^dgat'd-Haiitjaiua , In the Hmumira-itudid-Ialvya (T, 27.) also 
Yasudeva is called a Dlksita, whicii is distinethj a Brahmana 
surname, as has been pointed by Prof. Bhandarkar (/.A., Ami. XL., 
j). 20 n). Bralimanas with the surname of Dama are found in many 
inscripticms. 8asvaladama of the Yatsa gotra is^a donee in the Nidhan- 
pur charier (cf Bhaskaravarman.^® , 

17 A>. vol. XIl, p. 197. 

18 Ep, i/uf.j vob XIX, p. l§5r . ^ '' • •< '.'r? ‘ i 



Both Sastri and Baixerjee seem to liave laul utidue v'^tress on ike 
tradition tliat tlie Palas liiid clescendecl from iiie sea. Altliouo’h Sastri 
noticed tlie disagTeement between tbe stateiiieni of tke lid macatita and 
Dharrnamahgala, still he opined that the Bengal tradition was 
embodied in tlie latter. According to the latter only Devapala was tlie 
son of the ocean-god, while according to the former his father Bliarma- 
piila was the sawudfa-hnla-dipa, - Banerjee has gone fnrUier. He lia^^ 
rushed to the ecnchision that Hhe forefatlier of this line of kings came 
from the sea and in the absence of a plausible account of theii* a?)<*€^stry 
became known as the children of the sea-god. (thamirama was an 
author of much later date. He v;rote liis book in 17 Id He was 

a poet and not a historian. He might have confused tradition of mgara- 
vamm into sdgani-ra m.ia and wrote as Lis poeti(t fancy led liim. His 
facts are also nc[- reliable. He says tliat Dliariiuipida was without a 
son {aputniha) ^ hut we know that Dharinapala had, besides DeTiipala, 
anotlier son named Trildiuvanaprila. Again he says Yallabha was tlie 
motlier of Devapala hut we know her name was Rannadevi. Xo serious 
student of history should therefore place any importance in his Tersion. 
In all probability he has confounded the Dharmapala of Dandahhukti of 
the Tirumalai inscription of Bajendra Cola {Ep. hid,, vol. IX, 
pp. 229-33) with the Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty. 

Mr. Prabhas Chandra Sen has pointed oul““ that in the Efnna- 
catrta, PaluvS liave been called not only h(i nind i-d-kiiUf^dl })i( , b.ut also as 
K.mtriyas. He interprets that s(tmudm-kida means siui/a-'kida or solar 
race to which, Sainudra belonged. In support of his interpretation he 
has quoted from the Rdmdyaga (Lahka-kanda, Sarga XIX, vs. 30-31) 
to show that the Somudra has been called jddii or agnate kinsman of 
Rumacandra, who alsO' belonged to the .solar race. 

M e (piite agree witli Mr. P. C. Sen in his interjiretaiion. In fact 
we find in the Ih'dlnua-purdna (chap. YITT, vs. 594j0) that the king 
Sagara ohtaiiied a boon from god X^arayaua that Sagara will get Samudra 

19 Ihlma-carifa^ p. 2. 

20 The tcdas of Bengal by E. D. Bauerji, Chap. T, Tntro. 

21 Hist, of Boifj. lang. and Lit. by D. C. Sen, p, :571, 

22 Kaiiasfha-Bamrij, 1336 B.s., p. 18.", 
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asliis son, Sannulm was iiencefortli called Sagara i.e. the son of Sagara. 
It is clear i'roni the charter of Tuidyadeva that the Pala.s were at that 
time known as of the sclar race. The author of tlie Pdmacarita was a 
little later than Yai<lyadeva. So he must liaye known the accepted Ter- 
sion of the pedigree of the dynasty of his liero. It cannot tlierefore he 
believed that (if all persons Sandliyfikaranandi, a son of a high official of 
Rainapula, slioiild dcwiate from tlie ciirrent' version, and assign a 
no?}desrrlpi pedigree. We call it nondescript because tliere is no epic or 
paiirani<r version to tlie elfect that Sunuulra x^ropagated a fa3nily. On the 
other hand, Sagara-rarnki is well-known. So it would be quite reasonable 
to think that by Samndra-kula he meant Sfirya-hda^ i.e. the family to 
which Sainiidra belonged. Again Sagara is one of the 108 names 
of Srirya.“" Acc'ording to this also, samndra-kula may mean svrya-knhi. 

It is not only that the Palas of Bengal are said to be of the Sagara- 
ranki, but others also claimed the same x^edigree. A feudatory of the 
early Cola Aditya Ivarikala is said to liave belonged to tlie Sagara 
Yirahi dynasty.*^ In the Tamil iiortion of the recmrd Yirata has been 
])Ut as Ilada. Dr. Krishiiaswanii Aiyaiigar thinks-'* that tliis Ilacla is 
no other than Eadlia, a division of Bengal and that the coimeciion with 
Sagara would refer the individual perhaps to a family of Bengal. We 
do not know how far Dr. Aiyangar is riglit in his assumption. It 
appears that there w’-as a counti^y called Yirata probably in Southern 
India, fi^r we find that Iloysala Visinivardhana captured the fort of 
Yiratanagara.-** 

Taranfitha says that Gopala was born of a beaxitiful Ksatriya woman 
by a tree-god. It need not be told that this is a and simple 

myth. Ihit we think that giving currency to such a legend was die- 
fated ]>y a policy of state. Gopala was not a member of tlie royal 

23 MuhahhCimfit^ III, 152. 

24 Houfh, Inti, Kp, Hep, for 1906-7, Sec. 65, pp. 87-88. 

25 .Jonr, of hid. Hod., rol, IV, p. 330. 

26 luHcr. at Sravana-Belagola, No. 138; Ep. Gar., vol. IV, Ng. 70. King 
Virata’s capital is identitied with Panungal or Hannngal in Dharwar (Rice’s 
Mijsore <nid Cooro, p. 2). There is also a Birat in Rangpiir Rist. of Bengal, 
(.An, Hep, ,Sin\ ind. for 1925 26, p. 113, and Glazier’s Rangpur, p. 8). It is 
not in Radlia, Init in Oanda or Pnn|(;lra:yardhana, ^ It contains ancient remains, 
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family of Bengal nor in any way eoiinecled witli it. lie luiglit liave 
been elected by some influential persons ot tbe Siale, but if is not 
unlikely that tlieve existed an opposite faciion, which did nut i'avmir it. 
With a view perhaps to inspire awe into the minds of tlie peo])le and 
thereby suppress disaffection, it was thought expedient to circulate tlie 
story that the king was no ordinary mortal but the son of a god and 
is protecded by him. A similar instance caii be foiiml in ilie history 
of Kashmir. Durlabhavardhana reigned in the earlier part of the 
Till c. Like Gopfda lie was not of the blood-royal, and is said to be 
the son of the mythical Karkotaka Kaga. To attribute supernatural 
powers to the king was a well-known policy of state exen in the time 
of Kautilya.^^ An illustration of this policy in later times will be 
found in the epithet of Siddliaraja. or Siddlai-calnavai-fin applied to 
Calukya Jayasiinlia of Gujai^at. This was necessary in the caj^e of 
dayasiniha as his ‘’snecesvsioii to the throne was attended with struggle 
and intrigue/*® 

We shall now discuss the new pie(*e of evidence supplied by the 
Gujarat poet Soddhala. According to- him Dlmrmapala was defeated 
by }8iladitya of the Valabhi . dynasty. Kow iliis Dharmapala has been 
described as Uttarapalha-svami and of the MdndlaV r-c(( niJa , What 
other Dharmapula known to history can he styled as the lord of tlie 
Northern India and is at ilie same time a conleiiiporary with any one 
of tlie Siladiiyas tliaii the Dliarmapala of 'the Bala dynasty of Ikuigal? 
In bis Khalimpur charter we find that lie made tbe kings of Kuru, 
Yadit, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, Kira, Bhoja, Maisya and Madra, 
iliat is all the primdpal kings of the Noribern India (o agree to tlie 
selection of Cakrayiidha to tlie throne of Kanaiij. After this, is there 
left any ^^estige of doubt that lie was tbe person lueanr:" A^ow let us 
see whether he was a contemporary with any (Jiie of the t^iludityas of 
Yalabhi. We shall presently see that l)harmax>ala reigned in the 
latter half of the eighth century. The last king of the Yalabhi 
dynasty is v^iladitj^a VII. His only known date is TbC) A.D.*® So 

27 Kantilja’s Artha-Mdra ^ Bk. TV, Chap. V. 

2S Boinh, Gazr., vol, I, Ft, I, pp. 171-74, 


29 Gupta Lifter,, p. 173, 
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J)}ianiuipala wa.s at, least a eoBtempoi-ary wiili tliis ^iiladitya. So- far, 
iliei'efnre, there is aio improbability i}i Soddliala’s state]ne.nt. 

].et us now examiue tlie other staiemeut of Soddhala, calling* 
Dhaiauapalu of ihe MdniUulte-vamsa, lloth Yaidyadeva and Sandliya- 
harana ndi were corniecled witli tlte Pala dynasty. One was a feudatory 
o‘f Kuniarapula aiid the oilier a son of the ^dndhivujmhika of Madana- 
]alla. So tlieii* siutemeiit luigdit have ]>een \itiated witli partiality, but 
.110 such charge <'an he laid against Soddhala. His statement must 
liuve been based ou some record or on tradition wliicli has been handed 
down from the time of Dhannapala. In point of time Iris evidence is 
next to Haribhadrirs. ’We can. liave no objection in acc.epting his 
evideiice as independent and trustworthy. It may he argued that if 
the IMlas are of the Milndlidfe lineage wliv their peasastChlms are 
silent about it? Xo, tliej- are not silent. In verse 11 of the lOialinipiir 
cliarter of Dliarnutpala himself, liis army has been compared to that 
of Mandhata and his opponent Iiulrayiidha to Mahenclra. This allu- 
vsion may l;e unintelligible now, when all tradition is lost, but in 
DhannapahPs time, people found no difHciilty to understand 
it. There is no doubt that they did not avail of every opportunity to 
proclaim their Ksatriya origin and epic lineage, like their Hindu 
compeers. The reason is noi fur to seek. They were Buddhists and 
were not, therefore anxious to parade their Ksatriya origin in their 
prasastis every lime. 

"W'e Jmve seen that all but one evidence go to prove the Ksatriya 
origin of tlie Palas. That one again is not against their being 
Ksalriyas. Ivven Ihe aeeount of Tfiranatlia shows tl)at iliey were 
Ksalriyas at least from the motherhs side. The fact of being of the 
Mdniltirdr-ranjkf does not run counter to tlieir being also of the Sagara- 
vaiusa, as Mandhata i>eIonged to the solar race and Sagara was a des- 
cendant of Mandhata. Their claim to Ksatriyahood was as good as 
iliat of tlie many ruling dynasties of their time. This is proved by 
their matrimonial connections with the recognised. Ksatriya dynasties 
such as the Rastrakutas and the Cedis. 

It' is not unlikely that the Palas were originally Bruhmauas but 
were merged into the Ksatriya caste by taking up the Ksatriya pro- 
fession, like the Kadambas, CJubilote and others* And when they 
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became lungs, an epic lineage was found for them like so many royal 
dynasties of tlie inediajval India. If tlieir claim to Ksatriyaliood is 
not disputed, we du' not quite see why the claim of the Palas slioiild be 
qxiestioned. Their claim is at least as early as that of Dharinapala, 
and tliat it found ready recognition is i)roved by liis marriage with 
a Eastrakuta princess. 

Chronology 

iSiow we shall take up the otheiv coiitroversial qiievstioii, the chro- 
nology of file Pfdas. Soddliala says that Dliarinapala eaiue into con- 
flict with a Siladitya of the Valabhi dynasty. We liave iio direct 
evidence to corroborate it. But considering tlie fact that lie broiighl 
so nuiiiy kings under his influence, got presents from the kings 
of jNTortliern India, and his army penetrated as far as the 
Goka]’natirtha,“'‘’ it is not at all improbable that he led his eonqtieiiiig* 
expedition to Gujarat also. Besides, among his dependants we find the 
Latas.'^® He also granted land to the Lata Brrdimanas.'^^ These clearly 
prove his connection with Gujarat. This statement of Soddhala 
supplies us with a data for ascertaining the time of Dharniapfda 
approximately. The K]ialimi)ur charter of Dliiuaiiapfila was issued in 
the thirty second year of his reign. We find in it reference to his 
defeating Indrayudlia, the king of Kanaiij, and also of placing 
Cakrayudha on the throne of Kaiiauj. So Dharinapala must have done 
all these oa or before the ‘Wnd year of his reign. A<‘c<.a‘ding to the 
Jaiiia Harevamdi Indrayudha was reigning in 7<S3 A.D. His defeai, 
therefore, cannot be earlier than this date. Even assuming 
that this took place in 783 A.D. and in the 32iul year of Dharma- 
pala, lie ('ould not iiave ascended the throne earlier tlian 7b2 A.D, 
Ihe last king of the Valabhi dynasty was 8iladitya YIl. His only 
known date, we have seen, is 76G A.D. He could not have survived 
later than uO A.D, According to the Hindu account preserved by 
Alberuni the fall of Valabhi was due to an Arab naval expedition from 
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3Iaiisura. Tin’s is supposed tc liave taken place some time between 750 
and 770 Dliarmapala could not, therefore, liaye begun liis 

]-eigii later tliaii 770 A. I). Thus we get twm dates, the earliest and the 
latest, viz., 752 and 770 A.D, within which must lie the first year of 
tl)e reign of Dharmapala. Let us see if we can fix a date nearer to the 
actual date oi Dliarmapala 's accession to the throne. We know from 
the Bodli-fiaya inseriptioir'^'^ of the 2Gth year of reign of Dharmaprda 
that the fifth tithi of the dark fortnight of the moiitli of Bliadra of 
tlmt year fell on a Saturday. According to the above calculation liis 
2Gth year must be between 777 and 795 A.D. By c'onsulting 
Swamikkannu Pillai’s Indian Chnnadogg we find that the years 780, 
789 and 798 A.D. satisfy the above conditions. JvTow according to this 
the initial years of the reign of Dharmapfda must be one of the three 
years — 7(il, 7<i4 and 7(>S A.D. Df these the earliest, viz., 7G1 A.D. 
seems more prohalile. It would not be reasonable to think that 
immediately on ascending tlie throne he was in a position to embark on 
such a big con(|ueriiig expedition as to overrun the whole of Ifortheni 
India and some portion of the Deccan. He must have taken some time 
to make necessary preparations for such an extensive undertaking and 
also to consolidate his power in his neighbouring kingdoms sne.li m 
(jauda, Ivfunanljui and other countries which, according to Taranatha, 
lie conquered. Dr. Shahidiillah lias alsO' arrived at this date but from a 
difterent data (IHQ.y vol. YII, p. 53G). 

The date ofKiimarapula can similarly be fixed approximately. Tlie 
Kamauli grant of Yaidyadeva of Kamariipa was made at the visurafi 
(sanCkrfahfi) in Vai.hlldia on Ekadasl, It was entered on the 1st of 
Taisdkha in the 4th regnal year. We can assume with pretty certainty 
that Kiimarapula reigned some time in the first half of the 12th century. 
Xow only three 3'ears viz., 1119, 1123 and 1142 A.D. sativsfy 
the above conditions. Df these only the first two seem to be more pro- 
bable. It is a common practice with a feudatory tdiief to use tlie regnal 
year of liis overlord. So this 4th year must be taken to be that of 


32 Kp. Ind.^ vol IV, p. 243. 

33 JJom.h, Cazr,, vol. I, Pt. I 
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Kiimarapala. Tliis laust has-e fallen in 1119 or 112‘] A.D., and lie 
iinist liave commenced liis reig'ii in 1110 or 1120 A. I). If the foiirih 
year of liis reign fell in 1142 A.D. tlie initial year of liis reign would 
l)e 1189 A, I). We know that Kiimarapala ruled at least 4 years. Ills 
successor Goi)rila's reigning period is not known. But his siK.'cessor 
Maclanapala ruled at least 19 years. We also know that Ijoviudapala 
began liis reign in 1101 But even elitninatitig the reigning period 

of Gopida III, Madaiiaprila must have ruled up to (1189-“4-r 19) = Il(j2 
A.D. 8o Kuinarapida couhl not have ascended the throne later than 
1120 A. I). Dr. E. C. Majunidar lias also arrived at this date hy a 
d iff ei^en t calc ul a 1 i u:i \r‘ 

ilonomoliaii Chakravarti lias shown that king Kayapfda iniglil liave 
ascended the throne between 1080 and 1088 AJ).’^*^ Xow we liope it 
would not be very difficult to draw up an appro.xiniaie cbroiiology of 
the Pala kings of Bengal with tliese three points almost fixed and the 
known reigning periods of these kings. 

dOGEXJ)KX CliANim.V GllOSli 


84 Fnjc. Beioj, .l,v. 1880,. p. 80. 

85 Arch, Sitrv, of ind,, vol. IIE, p. 125. 

86 Ibid. 

37 JASB., A., 8, XVni, p. 6. 

88 Ibid,, 1900, pp. 192-8. 
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V LW}f rnrdhay^a 111^ StTma,^tahhuvanaJraya^ Trihhiivandnkvsn 
and V iurmasiddhi (A.D, 709-746) 

Visiuivarclliaiia assuiiied the titles of vSaniastabbiivanasraya, 
TribhuvaHilnkiisa and risaiiiasiddlii. Six inscriptions of his reigTi have 
been discovered. 

(i) The Ganapararam platesd 

A juiiuber of plates was found in the villo^’e of Ganapavnrain, in 
tlie Bltiniavaraiu tfiluka of the Kistna District. It records the grant 
of two ^nivartanas’ of land, in tlie villag’e of Ariyeru, in the Attili- 
\isaya, to Xuri-sarinan, son of Nanivi-saruian, a resident of 
Padminyagrahara. The grant was executed by Nissaraminyi whO' was 
also the executor of the grant of Mangi-Tiivaraja I. 

tii) The Pasapuharni phifesr 

The Ihisapiibarra inscription vstates that vsome lands in the village 
of Pasapiil)arrii, in the Griidrahara-visaya, were granted to Kesavasarinan 
of Ihirandilr. The grant was executed hy Vijayamahadevi, the (diief 
queen of Tisnuvardhana III. 

(iii) The Sctapad‘U. inscription d 

An inscription was found at Setapadu in the Guntur taluka. It 
registers a gift of land at Yelaluni by a certain Kannoba. It was issued 
in the 3^k'd year of the reign of Sarvalokasraya Sri-Visimvardhana- 
Maharaja. The King* may be identified with either Visiuivardhana III 
or Visiuivardhana IV, ])oth of whom enjoyed a fairly long reign. 

*Continued i'roin page 780 vol. YXII. 

1 .S'/!,'., IMG, p. 76. 

2 /G.V/., 1917, p. 116. 

3 1917, p. 116. , 
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(iv) The Pemvalh inscription^ 

xVn itiscripiioii brong^lit to liglit in tbe Tilliigo of PoT'OTali. It 
states that rlie Kiiig YisiuiTardliaiia gTaiited^ MaTiiitlib 

pnlli, ill the Ve(iigi)nan(lii-visaya to Yirasariiiao, a resiJent of 
llie village Penivali, Periivali is identical with the village Peravali 

where ihe record was foaiiid. 

(v) The M m inihwid a plates^ ^aha- ^ 

The Musinidaiinia idates regaVster ^ grant of the village 
Mirsinikunda, in Tonka-Natavadi-visaya,, to tlie Jaiiui teniple 
Xadumbi-vavSti at Bijavada (built by?) Ayyana-Maliadevi, queen of 
Iviilija-Yisiiuvardhana-Maharaja. The executor of tlie grant was the 
queen herself. The inscription was issued by Yisniivardhaiia-Maharaja/ 
son of Mahgi-Tiivaraja, in Saka 084 = 702 A. I). The inscription offers 
some difficult pro])leius for solution. The date falls in the latier part of 
lire reign of Yisnuvardhana Ill’s son Yijayaditya I, This leads to tlie 
supposition that though Yisnuvardhana abdicated liis tlirone in favour 
of his son in the middle ci the 8tli century A.D., he carried on his public 
works even up to the 7th decade of the same century. As the executor 
of the grant was the queen of Kubja Yisnuvardhana and as the ins- 
cription contains tlie seal of the latter, it may be suggested iluit the 
present record is a renewal of an old one, issued during tlie reign of 
Yisnuvarclliana I. 

Of the localities, Bijavada is evidently tlie modern Bejwada, 
NTitavadi corresponds tO' the modern jS^andigama, in the Kistna 
District.® 

(vi) 21ie Jalayilm plafesd 

A number of plates was discovered in tlie Kistna District of 
Jalayuru, in the Plolaiiandii-visaya, granted by PrTbivTputbi, tlie 
beloved daiigliter of Magliinduvaraja, on the occasion of a Sanikranti, 
in the year twenty three of the reign of Visnuvardhana-Maharaja, son 
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of Tijayasiddlii to a lii'ahiaaiia resident of Koinniara. The land was 
boiiJided an tlie t'usi by' the Kliyern river, on the west by ludcandivada. 

Dr. ilnlU/'^rb sn.ug-e'^ls that Maodiiiidiivaraja is tlie same as 
Maliendi'avarniun , the Pallava king* of Ivafua.^ I think the name is 
a eorruptinjt of uvaraja wlio inig‘bt have been identical witli 

tlie son c.f Kokilivarnui Anivarita. Of tlie localities, Plolnandu-visaya 
is tlie sanie as Drrdnandn or Prolunandu which. <‘orresponds to sonth- 
weslern part rt the Ocdavari Distri(*v, comprising the Eainacliandra- 
pnraiii, Ocu-anada, Deddapurain talnkas and the Divisions of Tunl 
Ih'tlnipnrum.’^' dalayiuai is the modern Jalliiru in ilie PitliaTuiram 
Divisioii. Kliyeru is the modern .bderu ri\er ilowino* tlirougii Pitba- 
pnrain. Kakandivada may represeiit the modern rocanada. Koininara 
is the modern village of the same name in tlie hllore trihika of the 
Kisina District. 

During* the latter part of tlie ieig*n of Visunvardhana, Prtbivi- 
vyiigdii'a, the chief of the Xlsadas, invaded the southern part of 
l^asterii Calukya dominion. Just about this time Udayacaiulra, the 
lord of the city of Yilvala and a general of yandivarman II, 
the Pallava King of KaiieJ, was (*arrying on military excursions iti 
order to I'escue his master from the luuids of the Invading Dramila 
prnim^s.^** He killed the Ihillava Citrainaya and defeated the hostile 
armies on the battle fields of ATimba (vana), Critavana, Sahkuragraiua, 
Xellur, Xelveli, and J^ilravariindur.^^ Xellur is evidently tlie modern 
Xfcilore, the headquarters of the District of the jiaine in the Aladras 
Presidency. The northern portion of this District was under the sway 
of the Kastern Caliikyas, Udayacaiulra next encountered the above- 
memioiied Xisada chief who had already occupied a iiortion of Visnii- 
vardhaiuPs kingdom. The Nisada chief sustained a lieavy defeat and 
was forced to surrender the Calukya territory. I'he iiortioii which was 
occupied by him is said to have been annexed into the Pulhmi domi- 

8 /bid, 

9 Journal of the Andhra Eisformt Meseareh Soeiet}j^ vol. I, p. B7, 

10 SIL, voL n, p. 37^, 
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nion. Tlie TJdayencliram plates of ISiancliTarinaii stated- that I dayu- 
candra/ in the iiortlieni region, pursued the iSiisfHk called 

Prtluvrvyaghra, who desiring to become Yery powerful, was ruiminig 
after the horses of the ^\sYamedha^ 'defeated (him) drove Hi in^ out 
of the Yisaya of Yisiiuraja, (which) he subjected to the Pallava'h Here 
Visiiuraja is identical witli VisnuYardluuia III. He was a coniem- 
porary of the Pallava INTandivarman II who was ^anquislied by tlie 
Western Calukya Vikramaditya II (x\.D. 733-74b). It is very (lifficult 
io identify the partimdar portion of tlie Eastern Calukya territory, 
which was subjugated by tlie Pallavas. The Eastern Caliikyas hold 
sway over the northern part of the Xellore District for a long time. 

Yi jayamahadevi was the chief queen of Yisnuvardhaua III, who 
gave birth to his son Yljayaditya I. Yisnuvardliana III, who lived at 
least up to 70.2 A.D., seems to liave entrusted tlie <*harge of his king- 
dom to his son Yijayaditya in A. I). 740. He enjoyed liis kingdom for 
37 years. 

T ijaijadifya 7, BJiafUivaha^ T rihlwvandnhu.hi, T'//V/?/n.s'?V7<^7///, atul 
T ikmmardma (A.D. 740-774) 

Yijayaditya assumed the titles of Tribhuvanruikusa, Yijayasiddhi, 
and Yikramarama.'^^ Three inscriptions of lr‘s reign are known to us. 

(i) The Sal'iumnhu inscription }'* 

Tlje Sakaramhii inscription records the grant of the village of 
Sakarainhu, in Yilanandu (i.e. Velanandn) to a Bnlhinana named Deva- 
sarman, a resident of Karanicedu. 

(ii.) The Gcinunaiurn. inscription.^'^ 

Tlie {jornmaturu inscription registers that Yijayaditya granted the 

12 >S7i., vol. ii, pp. 368, 372 littarasyam api disi Prthivlvyagiir- 

abh idlia(na)-N isadapatini x^rabalayamaiiam Asvamedha tn ran ga nul ii usa ri n a ni a 
patantam aniisrtya vijitya Visnuraja-visayat Pallavasatakrtya etc. etc. 

, 13 SIL,^ vol. I, p. 58. 

14 m., voi. iv, p. 119 ; p. iic: 

15 1917, 116. 

16 Journal of ihe Andhra Eisforkal Research Society, vol. V, Part T, 51ft\ 
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villagp of Goinmatfini, in tbe Gndralmra-visaya, to iladliaTLi-Baniran, a 
Bralnnanu, resideui of Vargiparii. The exeoidor was Bluiraina. 

uii) The Dinuhadii uisceiptidn}'^ 

The Diiiakiuhi iiisoription states that Yijayruliiya made a gift of 
lands, in the village of Diiiakadii in the Prakunora-visaya, 
io lladihava, a reideni of Vargipani. 

Yijayadityu’s redgn witnessed a great jxjlitical change in the 
Deccan. Klrtivarman li, tlie last of the Imperial CTilnhya rulers of 
Badami, uas overtlirown hy the Eastrakuta Daiitidnrga sliortly before 
T-jd A.l). A |)uwej*fiil Eastrakuta sovereignty was established in the 
Decca]i, which anuiiitained its sui)3‘eniaey up to the third quarter of the 
lUtli century A.l). These Eastrakiltas, as w’e will see below, were poli- 
tical rivals of the Jktstern Cidukyas, and were a source of constant 
truul.de ic theiu, 

Almcst all the iiiscriptioiis assign Vijayaditya a reign of eighteen 
yeans. Two of them, however, state that lie ruled fur nineteen years. 
He closed hU reign in 704 A.D., and ‘ was siu-ceeded l)y liis son 
Visiiiivardliana. 

r is(un'anni(iiui IV, Vhpiunlja (A.D. 7(14-799) 

Visnuvanihana was also known as Visniiraja. The fall of the 
"Western Calukyas of Badami had a terrilile repennission on the Calukyas 
of Yeiigi. The Eastrakuta Daiitidnrga warred wiili the rulers of 
Kahci, Kerala, Cola, Paiidya, and the kings Sriharsa and Yajrata.“'^ 
lie was suc<*eeded hy Knsna I, H’ho became jealous of the prosperity of 
the Jhislern tTiliikya.^. Shortly before 7(i9 A.D., Krsna despatched the 
Yuvaraju (iuvin<1a 11 for the conquest of Vehgi, which was then under 
the sovereignly of ^d'snuvard liana lY. Tlie Crdiikyas could not witli- 
staiul the onslaught of the formidable Eastrakuta army. Tisimvai’- 
dhana surrendered his treasury to Govinda II, and acknowledged his 
autliuiity. The Alas plates"^ of YAivaraja Goviiula II state that in 
&'dhd 092 = 709 A.D,, Govinda from the camp of the victorious army 
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tluvt ijivaded Veiig'i-maixdala, wlieii the lord ot eng i was luiiuhied hy 
tlie cession of (his) treasury, forces and liis own (‘oiiiitry, granted 
a village (in tlie modern Kolhapur State). The camp was located at the 
('Oiifliieiice of tlie Kpsiiaveriia and tlie Musi.- 

At tlie deatli of the Rasirakuta Krsiia I, a I'ivil war broke out 
lieiweeii his two sons* Govinda II and Dhriiva over the succession. The 
younger Dhruva gained the upper hand and seized the throne for liinr- 
self."^'^ (xovinda thus being* overthrown called upon the aid of the kings 
of Malava, Kahci, Gahga and Yetigi, who- readily ohered their services. 
The king of Yehgi, referred to, was evidently Visnuvardhaiia IV. The 
allied army attacked Dliriiva on behalf of Goviuda II, l)Ut was severely 
1 ‘outed. Tlie Paitlian plates-*^ of Govinda III, dated J^aka Tl(> = 794 
A.l)., report, tliat 'hdthoiigh that brother (Govinda TI) of his had 
fetched in large numbers tliose hostile kings even, tlie ruler of Malava 
and olliens, who were joined by tlie lord of Kahci, Gahga, and the 
king* of Veiigi, his (i.e. Dhruvarajahs) mind underwent no change in 
regard to him, when afterwards he (Dhruvaraja) hud possessed himself 
of liis ruby oriuiinents and his store of gold. Wlten even after his (i.e. 
Dlirin ai'uja’s) conciliatory overtures Vallubha (Govindaraja) did not 
make peace, then (GliriivaiTija) speedily defeated him in a battle ottered 
by the brother, and lie afterwards drove away the eastern and northern 
opponents, and obtained the whole sovereignty’'.^*'^ 

The king of Yehgi referred to above was evidently Yisnuvardluina 
lY. Tile other kings seem to have been the Pratihura Yatsaruja, the 
Western Gahga Sivaniara II (770-815 A.D.), and the Pallava Danti- 
variuaii (about A.l). 779-830), who were rulers of Malava, Mysore, and 
Kahci respectively. 

Atier this reverse, Govinda II retired from political life, leaving 
his allies in the lurch. Dhruva then turned his arms aguiiisi his brother’s 
confederates. Yisniivurdhaiia seems to liave siibinitted to Iiis authority 

22 G 0 i iida r n jo Y u v ara j ah Y migi man <1 a 1 o}> a ry y a y a 1 ii i j a a s ka n d 1 1 a v a ro 
ko.sadandritmabiifiiiiihiamarpaiieuriaate Veiigise Kr.^iya.voriiiia-Mu (si) sahgamc . . * . 
sabhogo dattah/>>7., vol. VI, p, 211. 

23 Bom. vol. I, pt. II, p. B93. 
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timl a.ssisieci hmi in the war a^*ainst tlie Western Qmga cliief. Tlie com- 
fi^rees oi tlie Hastrakutas and tlie Cahikyas being reinforced by 
the Ilaihaya^ iell upon Sivaiaara II. The allied arniy was temporarily 
heltl back by liie Gaijga king w*ho achieved some initial victories. An 
inscriplioir" of Sivaoulra's reigii reports tlmt the king earned distinc- 
tion h\ vanqiiisliing the Yallabha army {supported by the B-fistrakfita, 
Ciilukya, llaihaya aiid oilier brave leaders) wdiicli had encamped at the 
village nanunl Mudugondiir. He also conquered tlie cavalry of Dliora 
wliii'h had spread over all quarters. Dhcra wars evidently the 
liustr.akuta Idinivaraja and the Caliikyas were the Ihisterii Crdukyas. 
Sivun.uiru eventually sustained a heavy loss and fell a caj)tive in the 
hands of the RastrakuUis,**'* 

Dliruvaraja was succeeded by Govinda III shortly before 784 A.D.^® 
Govinda, in the early years of his reign^ followed a policy of conciliation. 
He released the Ganga Sivainara and reinstated him on his throne. 
Visnuvardhana also acknowdedged his hegemony and placed him at his 
service. Govinda laid the foundation of tlie city of Manyakheta, the 
modern Malkhed about 90 miles south-east from Sholapur, Bombay 
Presidency and transferred his capital there. He requisitioned the 
service of the king of Vehgi, who seems to have been Yisnuvardhana IV, 
for the coiistrueticn of the above city. Yisniivardhaiia responded to the 
call of tlie liasirakuta kingi and fulfilled the task entrusted to him. An 
inscription*'^^ from the Xelainahgala taluka, dated A.D. 802, of Govinda 
Ill’s reign, states that 'hit half a word by the mouth of the letter bearer, 
the Yengi king^ w'herever he was, constantly performed his service with- 
out intermission by his own wdsh, and built for him an outer wall, lofty 
as the sky, of marvellous splendour, with the constellations around 
its head like a garland of pearls”. This statement is sup- 

26 The raliavas, by Dubreuil, p. 75. 

27 A’(k, t-oL IX, p. 41. 

28 Jhrn, Gaz,^ vol. I, pt. 11, p. 393. 

29 Ihhi., p. 394. SO TW., vol. IX, YD. 60. 

31 Leklmhara-mukhoditarddha-vacasa yatra VengiiSvaro nityam kinkaravad 
vyadhad aviratam . . . . rmnia savam atmecchaya/baliyal (?)— vrtir asya yena 
racita, vyomavalagna rueain eitratn mailktika-liiSlikam ira dhriam murddlia(D)i sva- 
taraganaih//i'6'., vol. IX, NL. 61, p, -^3/. 4rc7i., 1927, p. 116. 
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ported by tlie Eadiuaipur graiit^^ of Govinda III, dated 8aka 
730 = 808 A.]). Tlie city, tlie outer wall of wliicli was built by tlie 
Vengi kiug, seems to have referred to Maiiyakheta, wliicdi vuis built 
during the reign of Govinda III. Govinda Ill’s in.seri])tions, noticed 
above, make it clear that the Eastern Calukya king* lield the positioii 
of a subordinate chief of the Raistrakutas during the latter part of the 
8th century A.D. 

Visnuvard liana seems to have married a Hail] ay a princess by whom 
lie liad a son named Nrparudra.'*^ Besides this he liad two oilier sons 
Vijayaditya and Bhima-salukki. Almost all tlie inscriptions assign him 
a reign of thirty-six years’"^ except one, which allots him tiiirty-three 
years’ reign."*' He closed his reign in A.I). 799, and was succeeded by 
liis son Vijayaditya. 

D. C. Ctaxgtjli 


, M il., vol Vt p. 71. 

33 Narendramrgarajasya bhrata HaihuyavaniBajah fijiiapiir a.sya dharmasya 
Nrparudra iirpottamah/8V/,, voh I, p. 34. 

34 SIl,, voL I, p. 46* 35 «S’K mi 7 loi 


Sources of Buddhist Logic 

{ From the traditional point of view ) 

As the Brahmanas are anxious to trace every doctrine to the 
Vedas or the ^ruti, so the Buddhists try to affiliate every tenet of 
theirs, however late, to some Buddka-vacana, or Againa as they 
usually call it. While introducing the problem of Pramanas 
Kamalaslla in the Tattvasamgrahapa^jika, (=TSP), the elaborate 
commentary on the Tattvasairigraka ( = TS) of Santiraksita, 
(cf. Barnett, [RAS., 1927, p. 862) refers to some statements 
ascribed to Buddha, as the nucleus of Buddhist Logic. In 
order to emphasise the rational atsitude of Buddhism, he 
incidentally quotes a statement of Buddha in which he 
exhorts his followers to examine his words thoroughly before 
accepting them as does an expert with a piece of gold by 
heating, filing and testing on a touchstone.* Though this attempt 
to connect the origin of Logic or Pramana>§astra with Buddha 
has but little chance of being accepted as historical truth, it 
exhibitis the philosophical ingenuity of the scholiast. 

Pratyaksa (or perception) in the Brahmanical system is ordinarily 
divided into two ; (i) nirvikalpa and (ii) savikalpa. But the Buddhists 
reject the second and accept the first, though with them it 
means something entirely different from what it does with the Brah- 
manas. On this point we have a Buddhavacana^ as quoted by 

1 tapacciieddcca nikasCit suvarmm iva paniUtaUi j par7ksi/a hhil\wva 

(jrdhijum madvaco na tii, gauravCit j p. 12, also T&,, Kurikdj 3588. 

2 ruk\ptrvijndnasahgt mlam vifdndti na in nilam iti. TSF,^ p. 12. 

A person in association with the visual consciousness cognizes the blue, as 
blue but not that it is blue. This Buddhavacana or Igama is also quoted bj 
Candrakirtti in his Frasannapadii, the renowned commentary on the Mulania- 
dhyamakakdnkCi of Nagarjuna, Bib. Buddhica, p. 74, 11. 8-9. Prof. Poussin 
in footnote 6 in the same page has doubted the eorrectne.ss of the reading of 
the Ms. nllamifUi eugamas'ga^ and has emended the text as nUam Hi cagamasga. 
But as a matter of fact Prof. Poussin’s emendation is unnecessary and the 
reading of the Ms. is all right and has also. th0 support of the Tibetan translation. 
It is to be noted that one iti will not convey the intended sense at all. The 
first Hi is connected with and the second j separates the 

whole Agama from the subseq[ue|it .. ex|>^ssions, and , ,, thus ^ the antithesis 
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Kamalaslla, which says that one with visual cognition {caksur viffiana) 
can perceive the unique character of a thing {nilam vijamii—7tirvu 
lmlpajMnd)hvX not its common character {nilam iti vijanZUi--scwi- 
kalpajfvlna), the former corresponding roughly to an acquaintance with 
an object while the latter to a descriptive knowledge about 

With regard to Anumana (or inference) we also have, on the autho« 
rity of Kamalaslla, a statement of Buddha, that the Imga (or the mark) 
inseparably connected with the sZidhya (probandum)^ if definitely as« 
certained is the cause of inferential knowledge/ This 

is illustrated in the well-known Buddhist doctrine that all that has 
the character of being effected {samudayadharmaka) has al?o the 
character of being destroyed {nirodhadkarmaka\ Here we have a 
statement of concomitance (vyZipti) between the probans, the character 
of being produced {/lelu — saitiudayadharmakaivam) and the proban- 
dum, the character of being {sZidhya~ntrodhadharmakatva7n)» 

Though there is no direct metUion of the thesis or the conclusion 
{paksa), it is evident from the statement of vyZipti which is implicitly 
contained in it®. 

between mhim and nlhxm iti is brought out without the least ambi- 
guity, nlUnn vijfuufti means ‘cognises blue as blue'; hence the cog- 
nition is strictly in correspondence with the external or the 

externalised object, i.e. the cognition is nirvikaipa , And ^nllam iti 

{vijdiuiti) means ‘(cognises) that it is blue'; the cogoition in this ease involves 
an, association or the object cognised with name, chiss, and the like, which are 
of a iiniversarcharaeter {kiiJpanO) i.e. the cognition is savikalpaka, 

Fronrthe above discussion it will be clear that the last inverted commas iii 
the reading of the Agama in the TSP., p. 12. 1. 22 should be pkiccd after iti 

and not after ‘itllam, as lias been printed. Again Prof. Poussin has emended 

"Dijfianasah fjl to "vijnanasamakgh This is also unnecessary nor has it the support 
of the Tibetan translation. 

The Agama which Prof. Poussin has traced to the AhhUllvirma^ and the 
Nyayah'vndupiirvapnksasanvksepu is also found in the PratafnufSdmuccayavrffi 
(Tib.) with the variant noted by him, as a quotation from the Ah]iidharh}ii ‘ 
chos rnhon pa las kyan mhj gi rnam par shes pa dah Man- pas snon po shes kyi 
sfion. pohi snam da -ni nva ym no (Mclo. Oe. 14-a 2; Narthang.) 

3 Indian Philosophy by Dr, Badhakrishnan in the E 71 cyclopaedia 
Britan nieg, 14th ed. Vol. 12. 

4 saddhyarthavinCthh-ufam Imgam mnikiiam sadamimdnajndnasya Mra- 
pMm; tweea yat kimeit bhiksamh satmiduyadliannakara sarvarn fan (printed as 
sarvatra) nirodhadharmakara iti. TBF,^ p. 12, 

6 According to Dharmakirtti paksa need not be explicitly stated in a 
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'rhe above example illustrates, a: suggested by Kamalaslla, the 
svabhava heiu which is one of the three types of hettis of the Buddhist 
logicians— (i) svabhava^ (ii) karfa^ and (iii) mtupalabdhi—iht^^ being 
the three principal relations in which the probans (Jietu) may be 
connected with the prohandum {sadhya), 

Karya heiu is illustrated in the following examples summed up 
■in a verse : ■ ■ ^ - 

(i) It is fiery because it h^is smoke. - . . 

(ii) There is water because there are cranes. 

(iii) He is Bodhisattva because he has auspicious signs. ' 

With reference to anupalabdhi-hetu^ Kamalaslla attributes another 
statement to Buddha which objects to the validity of a conclusion 
from mere negation. Buddha is said to be admonishing his followers 
thus : "'O Bhiksus, let not an individual (pudgalah) try to prove the 
soul {pudgalam), nor let him seek proofs in support of it^. It is 
I or some body like myself who can prove the soul/' According to 
the Buddhist logicians,® negation of objects not entering the zone 
of cognition owing to impediments in respect of time, space, and 
nature, is a source of problematic knowledge, as it is excluded both 
from perception and inference. A cause {karana) or a fact of wider 
extension {vyapaka) being absent will make the effect or the subor- 
dinate fact (vyapya) absent Inasmuch as the knowledge of an object’ 
is neither the cause nor a fact of wider extent with reference to the 
object, the absence of the knowledge of an object does not prove 
the non-existence of the object. Therefore the negation of the im- 


6 kit rya k h ya m a pi — 

(Ih'uniena 'jrlaijate vahmiji salilam ea halaJcayci. 

inmittair jildyafe (jofrani hodkisaitvmya dhlmafalu TSI\, p. 13. 

Quoted in the Suhhdsifasamgmha eel. by Benclali 14~13 and traced in the 
(./ a n (J(i V yit h asn tra . 

Compare : — anukam-pa priydkhydnam dhlvata m'uldahmtatd, 

(jam hh irasandhinirmokso UnoCinyeiam dhimatdm . 
tciva ‘pmfh-amena ilokena pciiica hodhisatfvaUfiyafii dafMyQti> 
MahaydnasiHridaAkdra, ed. by Sylvain Levi, p. 175. 

7 7na hhiksavah pudgalafi pudgalam prammoiu, pvdgaJe i;d prwmamm 

udgrhnafu. ksanyafe hi hhiksaval^^ pudgalah pudgalmri praminvatK ctMm 
pud )ala 7)1 p7nminuyd77i yo 'vd $ydn TBT , p; 13, 

ft Nii/ffifahindu. II. 4B-49». , *'■ ‘ . . , _ ^ ‘ i k.IV. . j' , ' • 
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perceptible {adfsymupalahdhi) cannot prove anything, but gives rise 
to doubt. 

So from mere non-apprehension of the soul ( pudgala) no definite 
conclusion as to its existence or otherwise can be made. The above 
statement ascribed to Buddha, therefore, seeks to establish that 
anupalabdhi to be a valid source of know\&AgQ (pratnana) should be 
drhyUnupalabdhi (i.e. non-perception of what is capable of being 
perceived) and not mere adr'gyanupalabdki (non-perception of the 
imperceptible). 

In conclusion it may be observed that genuine doubt may be 
expressed as to the statements or iigamas being fathered upon Buddha; 
nevertheless they may be taken as laying the foundation-stone 
of the edifice of the Buddhist logic, which became in subsequent 
times a structure of great splendour and beauty. 

Durgaciiaran Chatter ji 



The Doctrine of Trirupafletu 


The formulation of the doctrine of Trinipa Hetu^ i.e., with three- 
fold characteristic is generally ascribed to Dignaga but the 
researches of Prof. Tucci in Pre-Digmga Buddhist Logic have 
proved that some predecessor of Dignaga (probably Vasubandhii) 
was aware of It is also to be noted that Pra^astapada 

very clearly lays down the threefold condition of a valid heiu and 
quotes a karika^ which seems to be sufficiently old and 
authoritative as it was regarded worth quoting by so eminent a 
scholar like him. 

In the NyafasTUra there is no reference to any such characteristic 
dih^heiu. But it mentions that both hetu and dfstanta may be 
based on sldharmya and vaidkarmya {udakaranasadkarmyai sadhya* 
sadhanam hetulu tatha vaidharmyat sadhyasMharmyat taddhatmabhavv 
dfstanta udaharanam tad viparyayad m viparxtam, NyayasHtra^ i. i, 
3437). The doctrine of the threefold characteristic of the hetu^ is 
but a direct corollary of sldharmya and vaidkarmya heiu as would 
clearly appear from the explanation of Vatsyayana (vide Nyaya 
Bhasya on the above sutras) though he has not mentioned trairupya 
in so many words. It is, however, interesting to note that Uddyota- 
kara and following him many other Brahmanic logicians have read 
fivefold characteristic (I. paksasattvay 2, sapaksasativay 3. vipaksw^ 
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sattva^ 4. abadhitatva and 5. asatpratipaksatva) o£ a hciu in the 
Nyayasutra i. i. 5. 

The three conditions of a valid hetu have been stated in the 
Nyayapravem (vol. L §3^as follows 

hetus trivupak kimpunas trahnpyam paksadharnta/ivam sapakse 
saUvani vipakse casattvamitu 

In order to avoid ambiguity and attain preciseness Dharma- 
kirtti has put them thus : 

irairupyam pumr Ivhgasymmmyasattvavi eva, sapakm eva 
saUvam. asapah^e casativamevx nihcitam. (fNyayabindu II-6-7) 

Dharmottara in his commentary on the above observes that the 
word nihciia which occurs in the enumeration of the third character- 
istic of hetu should also be read in the first as well as the second. 
By this he means that the hetu is not a hciu of the type which, 
by its inherent capacity, is capable of causing inferential cognition 
{na yogyaiaya liiigam paroksa/fianasya mmiiiam) as a seed produces 
.sprout No conclusion is possible if the heiu is not known. We 
do not infer the existence of fire from smoke which is not observed 
by us. Thus the heiu of an inference is sharply distinguished from 
such heiu (cause), which by its mere presence, produces an effect 
In other words smoke is not the hetu in the sense in which- the 
seed is the heiu of the sprout (yatha bljam ankurasyd) Thus the 
hetu of an inference {anumana) is different from the hetu of the 
production of anything {kTiraka heiu), 

Dharmottara has also discussed the propriety of the position of 
eva in the above-mentioned conditions. If the first would have been 
stated as anumeva eva satlvam, then an asadharana heiu miglit have 
passed for a valid one (see Hetucakra, No. 5). 

The second condition is to be read as sapak^ya eva saiivam micifam 
iii {dviilyam rUpam). 

Significance of nisciia has been already pointed out. The position 
of eva after sapaksa points out that a valid hetu should be present in 
sapaksa alone and never in vipakya and thus excludes the fallacies 
of sUdkarana anaikantika (see Hetucakra Table, Nos. I, 3,7 and 9), 
If eva were put after saiivam it would have meant that a valid 
heiu would be only present and by no means absent in the sapak§a. 
In that case prayatnajatva which is a valid heiu for proving 
habdd niiyah (sound is nometernal), becomes an impossibility. 

The third condition {asapak§e casaiivam eva niscitam) is quite 

1. Sf that 



there should always be the absence of the Jutu from vipakqa and thus 
it invalidates an inference like sabdali prayatmfah anityatvat (sound is 
produced after an effort because it is not eternal) in which anityaiva is 
partly existent in the 

Let us take an example of valid inference and see how the three 
conditions are fulfilled, which will enable to us understand clearly what 
paksa^ sapakm and vipaksa mean. The following is the form of a 
fully expressed inference : 

Sound is non-eternaI> 

Because it is a product 
All that is a product is non-etenial, 

Like an earthen pot 
(or) All that is eternal is a non-product 
Like space. 

Here we infer the non-eternity of sound from its being a product, 
which is, therefore, the hetu in this particular inference. Now the 
hetu^ the quility of being a product, is present in sound which is 
called the paksa, and thus it fulfils the first condition. 

The second characteristic of the hetu is, as we have said above, 
that it must be present in the sapaksa. sapaksa has been defined as 
what is analogous to paksa or subject on the giound of its 
possessing in generality the attribute to be proved {sadhyadharma* 
Sammy a) of the paksa. In the above argument, an earthen pot, which 
is analogous to sound on the ground of its possessing the attribute 
of non-eternity, is sapaksa,^ 

The third condition is that the hetu must be absent from the 
vipaksa. The vipaksa is heterogeneous to the pak^a and stands in 
contrast with sapaksa on the ground of its being different (tato^nyah) 
from, or contradictory {tadvimddhali) to, or implying negation 
{tadabhavah) of sapaksa,^ 


3 Fakm lias got two diiferent meanings in Indian Logic. Sometimes it is 

used in tiie sense of the whole proposition to be proved, e*g, sound is eternal 
and sometimes in the sense df the subject of the proposition to be proved (i.e. 
the minor term) e.g. ^ound in the proposition, When a hetu 

is said to be present in the iMxksa it is used in the latter sense. 

Cf. jnufai'i/e pakmdharniatve pdkso dharmyahhidhtyate 

ryapfikCile hhavedkiharmcLh sadhyasiddhau pmiardvayam, 

IkjfndkardvatCirikd (Commentary on the FTamdmnmjatativdlohalam 
Jaina Yaj^ovijaya Series), Chap. Ill, p. 9. . 

4 See Nydyahindu 11. 9*,^^. i,. Wd., II. 10 ,, t. ‘ 


